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ORIGIN AND AGE OF THE UNIVERSE APPRAISED 
BY SCIENCE 


CYRIL VOLLERT, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College, Kansas 


pos question of the duration of the universe is as pertinent and 
engrossing today as it ever was. Tremendous discoveries bearing 
on this problem have been made in recent years by the sciences of as- 
tronomy, astrophysics, and cosmology. To speak intelligibly of creation 
and the universe, the theologian can ill dispense with a background 
knowledge of these findings. 

When did the immense history of the universe begin? If we look for- 
ward toward the future, we do not perceive any compelling reason for 
asserting that the world, or at least its material component, must 
come to an end. If we let our thoughts roam back toward an ever re- 
ceding past, can we not conceive a universe that never began? Or is a 
beginning imperative? Revelation, which instructs us about the end 
of the world, also attests the fact that it had a first instant. Can its 
witness be confirmed by science? 

By studying the present structure, movements, and laws of the cos- 
mos, science is able to push back into the past until it arrives at a 
form of the universe which is the origin of the form it exhibits today, 
and to calculate the duration of its history. Science is at home in this 
order of relations among successive stages. Is it also in a position to 
decide whether, prior to the remotest stage it can reach by its proper 
methods, further duration is impossible? 


APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM 


The dogma of faith, that the universe has a temporal duration, can 
in no way embarrass science. Revelation teaches that the world be- 
gan, but does not tell us when it began. Science is unrestricted in its 
liberty to search for the initial point of departure from which the 
present state of the world evolved. 

Half a century ago, scientists were not much concerned about the 
origin or age of the universe. They blandly disregarded the question, 
as a beginning would imply creation; and they tended to shy away 
from the very thought of creation. This attitude has changed. Astron- 
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omy and astrophysics have uncovered an amazing array of facts im- 
possible to ignore, and they indicate that an eternal evolution of mat- 
ter is impossible; hence a beginning of the cosmos must necessarily be 
considered. The results of scientific investigation converge toward a 
zero hour of time and space, distant from the present by some bil- 
lions of years. One author goes so far as to assert, ““Astronomers of to- 
day no longer dare to speak of the eternity of the world.” This may 
be an exaggeration; yet it reflects the dominant view. 

Pondering on the implications of the second law of thermodynamics 
was a powerful factor in the shift of attitude. Progressive degradation 
of energy, which finds expression in this law, has been known for a 
century, but scientists have been reluctant to acknowledge what it in- 
volved. The second law of thermodynamics is best understood in con- 
nection with the first law, that of the conservation of mass-energy. 
This principle states that the total energy in the universe is constant 
and indestructible; it can vary in form or quality, but the quantity 
remains always the same. However, although the amount of energy 
never alters, the energy itself is not forever available. For, according 
to the second law, which “‘is a fact, and by far the most important 
fact, of all science,’ the energy of the world is subject to continuous 
degradation or diminution of utility. Every transformation of energy 
is accompanied by a release of heat, with the result that the quantity 
of calorific energy in the world is constantly increasing; as the latter, 
for the most part, is useless for producing work, useful energy is pro- 
gressively decreasing.’ Since physical phenomena regularly entail the 
production of some heat, the energy dissipated in heat must gradually 
augment until all energy is transformed into heat. Thus the quantity of 
unusable energy, or the entropy of the universe, is constantly growing; 
a time must come when all the energy in the world, vast as it is, will 
have passed over to this form. On that day no more work will be pos- 
sible and a reign of final stagnation will be inaugurated. Accordingly 
the universe is steadily running down toward the equalization of all 
the energy of its various regions and parts; it will be a dead world in 


10. Spiilbeck, Vom Werden des Weltalls (Berlin, 1950) p. 20. 

? Emile Meyerson, Identity and Reality (London and New York, 1930) p. 278; cf. p. 272. 

* For example, a steam engine can transform only 15 to 20 per cent of calorific energy 
into useful work; the rest is lost. 
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which all bodies must have the same temperature. No exchange of 
energy is possible in such a state of thermal death. 

The inference from all this is obvious. If the universe is to have an 
end, it had to have a beginning. If the clock is running down, it must 
have been wound up at a definite time. For if the world were without 
beginning, its progressive loss of energy, involving the aging and de- 
cline of the cosmos, would have brought about, on any assignable day 
in the past, the arrest of every mechanical process. But we observe 
vigorous movement and life in the universe; therefore its degradation 
must be marked by limited time. If the universe had existed from eter- 
nity, by now or at any possible hour in the past, all its energy would 
have been transformed into calorific energy; temperature throughout 
the universe would be uniform and all activity would be at an end. 
The very fact that temperatures vary by millions of degrees in differ- 
ent parts of the universe points to its youthfulness and indicates a be- 
ginning a finite period of time ago. 

Considerations of this kind cannot be shoved aside. When the pres- 
ent century began, however, scientists still preferred to evade the is- 
sue. Pretexts could readily be found to justify their attitude. The sec- 
ond law of thermodynamics or of increasing entropy specifies only the 
direction of the approaching equalization, not its rate. Since this speed 
depended on unknown processes, no calculations of time intervals 
were possible. Again, the validity of the law for unlimited time and 
space was regarded as questionable; we cannot with full certainty ex- 
tend the principle of the degradation of energy to the universe in its 
entirety. We know only a fragment of it, and so are unable to recon- 
struct with a sure hand either the whole of space with all the bodies 
that occupy it or the evolution of the whole in time. 

Several ways of making calculations were devised during the sec- 
ond quarter of the century and led to an upheaval in scientific outlook. 
A finite age had to be acknowledged for radioactive elements. More 
impressive was the evidence presented by the recession of nebulae 
outside our own galaxy, the Milky Way. Such nebulae appear to be 
rushing away from one another at unimaginable speeds; if these mutual 
recessions have been going on continuously in the past, all the matter 
observable in the universe must, at some time that is only finitely re- 
mote, have been condensed into a relatively small compass. Computa- 
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tions of the rate of decay in radioactive isotopes and of the speed of 
the flying galaxies were repeatedly made. With due allowance for un- 
certainties in theory and observation, the time limits required for 
such phenomena were found to be, not indeed equal, but of a similar 
order of magnitude, and adjustments were quite possible. The convic- 
tion of a finite age for the universe soon became common. A time was 
provisionally set at some three to five billion years ago when the uni- 
verse was tightly compressed in a state of extreme density and tem- 
perature. Then occurred a tremendous explosion that accounted for 
the formation of elements and catapulted fragments of matter in 
every direction to form the universe until it took the aspect we ob- 
serve today.‘ 

If scientists are able to lead us back to such a beginning, can they 
tell us more about its nature? Have we discovered the real beginning 
of matter, its emergence from nothing by creation, or only a primor- 
dial substructure? In other words, is the beginning absolute or only 
relative? 

According to one view, the initial stage need not represent an abso- 
lute beginning; it is merely the first phase of the evolution of our con- 
temporary world. The age of the universe is thus taken to mean the 
time scale during which the world developed from a primitive state 
lacking all distinction in celestial bodies to the complicated cosmos of 
the present. A more radical view tolerated nothing less than an ab- 
solute beginning, the effect of a creative act. The ultimate choice be- 
tween the two alternatives, perpetual existence of matter or creation, 
may not be wholly within the province of positive science regarded as 
theory verified by observation; yet science has its voice on this sub- 
ject, and we ought to listen to it. 

At any rate, by mid-century general agreement had been achieved 
on several items. The Hubble-Humason law, formulated in 1928, 
which stated the velocity of the recession of extragalactic nebulae in 
proportion to their distances, induced abandonment of a previous 
“long” time scale of thousands of billions of years to a “short” time 
scale of a few billion years for the history of the universe. Other lines 


‘Cf. G. Stein, S.J., “L’Universo, donde”, Civiltd cattolica 100 (1949) 263; E. J. Opik, 
“The Time Scale of Our Universe,” Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution (1955) 
p. 204. 
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of argumentation, based on time scales for the earth, radioactive ele- 
ments, the evolution of stars, the stability of double stars and star 
clusters, led to conclusions of a similar order. Two paramount ques- 
tions emerged: When did the universe begin? What was the original 
state of matter? Outstanding experts in astronomy, astrophysics, and 
atomic physics have collaborated in an endeavor to answer these fas- 
cinating queries. 

Since the structure of the universe is a strong index of its history, a 
brief description of the world as known today will be presented. This 
will be followed by a review of the methods employed to fix the age of 
atoms and elements, then of the earth, the stars, and the galaxies. 
After that, some theories about the origin of the universe will be 
weighed. At the end we shall turn to our main enquiry: What contri- 
bution does contemporary science make toward the solution of the 
ancient problem about the eternity of the world? 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF THE UNIVERSE 


Measurement of cosmic time is closely tied up with an inventory 
and localization of the objects distributed throughout space. Any 
knowledge we may gain of the age of the universe depends greatly on 
its structure, its dimensions, and its present form. The long history of 
the universe has left its mark on the material we are now able to ex- 
amine; we may gather information about that history by studying the 
composition of stars and galaxies. With the aid of modern apparatus, 
the movements of galaxies in relation to one another can be much more 
accurately gauged than was possible a few years ago; study of these 
phenomena yields an important clue for assessing their ages. 

Recent progress in astronomical instruments and techniques enables 
us to acquire a good idea of the universe. The 200-inch telescope on 
Palomar Mountain in California probes out to more than two billion 
light-years, and new radio telescopes now under construction promise 
to add a third billion. Since 1949 the Palomar Observatory, in con- 
junction with the National Geographic Society, has been making a 
“Sky Survey” with the 48-inch Schmidt telescope. Published results 

5 The Big Schmidt is in reality a gigantic wide-angle camera. According to Ira Sprague 


Bowen, director of Mount Wilson and Palomar Observatories, it could photograph a 
candle flame 10,000 miles away; cf. National Geographic 110 (1956) 780. 
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of observations make possible a description of the cosmos that goes 
far beyond what was known even a decade ago. 

Our sun, a ball of extremely hot gases and metals, a million times 
the size of the earth, is an average star in a vast stellar system that 
has the shape of a flattened disk or lens. This is the Milky Way Galaxy. 
In the entire sky only about 6000 stars are near enough or bright 
enough to be seen by the human eye. They form part of our galaxy, 
in which telescopes have discovered more than a hundred billion stars 
or suns. 

The stars that make up this island in the universe are immense, 
luminous spheres. In mass they vary from those that weigh one- 
twentieth as much as the sun to those that surpass ten suns. Their 
luminosity presents greater differences; some are 100,000 times brighter 
than the sun, others have only a slight fraction, down to a millionth 
part, of the sun’s brilliance. This radiance is sustained by thermonu- 
clear reactions by which hydrogen is transformed into helium, deep in 
the interiors of the stars, where temperatures mount up to many mil- 
lions of degrees. 

The Milky Way is so large that light, speeding 186,000 miles a sec- 
ond, needs a hundred thousand years to cross it. The thickness of the 
disk at the middle is some 10,000 light-years.* The sun, with its retinue 
of earth and other planets, is located at some 26,000 light-years from 
the center. 

The entire galaxy revolves about its core, with a speed that swings 
the sun around it in 200 million years; some 250 million years are re- 
quired for a complete rotation of the whole galaxy. In addition to their 
participation in the general movement of rotation, the stars have their 
own movements, some displacing others. Frequently they are associ- 
ated in pairs or binaries; often they are grouped in clusters, containing 
hundreds of thousands of stars, some close together, others diffused in 
feeble concentration. 

Just as stars tend to gather into clusters and whole galaxies, so, too, 
galaxies form clusters. Our Milky Way is a member, perhaps an out- 
rider, of a cluster of seventeen galaxies, grouped within a radius of 


* With distances so vast, the light-year conveniently replaces the mile or kilometer as 
unit of measurement. In our familiar terms, the solar system is more than 7,300,000,000 
miles in diameter, and the Milky Way is 600,000,000,000,000,000 miles in diameter. 
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about a million light-years. Outside this cluster, eight million light- 
years have to be traversed before the next galaxy is encountered. 

Enormous as it is, the Milky Way is a quite ordinary example of 
galaxies so numerous as to be uncountable. Apart from Andromeda, 
which appears as a small, oval blot of light, galaxies are visible only to 
telescope and camera. Statistics based on observations made with the 
100-inch telescope at Mount Wilson lead to a total of 100 million 
galaxies, of which the most remote are 500 million light-years away. 
But the sky survey conducted by the National Geographic Society and 
the Palomar Observatory has expanded known space at least twenty- 
five times.” When the astronomer of the survey, George O. Abell, began 
his work in the summer of 1949, scarcely three dozen clusters of gal- 
axies had been seen; now these largest blocks of matter, veritable 
archipelagoes of galaxies, are known to exist by the tens of thousands, 
at distances two or even three times more remote than had previously 
been estimated. On some of the 1758 photomaps of the sky survey, as 
many galaxies can be counted as there are stars in our own galaxy. 
Many of the plates made with the Schmidt telescope reveal 50,000 or 
more galaxies in an area the size of the Big Dipper. When the 200- 
inch Hale telescope is turned to the skies, the faint blurs of light regis- 
tered on the plates blossom out into clusters of galaxies, some contain- 
ing hundreds of island universes. The most distant cluster thus far ob- 
served is much more than a billion light-years away. Beyond the possi- 
bilities of telescopic observation, calculations based on the movements 
of known galaxies suggest that the number of galaxies in the entire 
universe is thousands of times greater than will ever come within 
range of astronomical instruments.® 

Whether clusters of galaxies are scattered at random or are rather 
uniformly distributed throughout space, is not yet clear. Such evidence 
as is being accumulated intimates that the more remote nebulae, apart 
from their tendency to gather into clusters, are more or less evenly 
distributed.!° 

7G. O. Abell, “Exploring the Farthest Reaches of Space,” National Geographic 110 
(1956) 782. 

8 Ibid., p. 784. 

® Cf. M. Grison, Problémes @’ origines: L’ Univers, les vivants, ’ homme (Paris, 1954) p. 43. 


 H. P. Robertson, “The Universe,”’ Scientific American 195 (1956) 80. The entire 
issue of Scientific American for September, 1956, is devoted to astronomy in its relations 
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So far, no intergalactic matter has been detected. If such matter 
exists, it must be pure hydrogen gas, without dust or other kinds of 
gas; otherwise it would have been discovered. Within a few years, new 
radio telescopes, tuned to the one-note “song of hydrogen,”’ may be 
able to determine whether such matter is present in intergalactic space. 
In our own galaxy, however, vast clouds of dust, known as “dark 
nebulae,” dim the light of the stars, between which, also, diffuse 
clouds of almost transparent gas float. Similar clouds of dust and gases 
swirl in the spaces between the stars of other galaxies. 


CONVERGENCE OF MEMORABLE DATES 


Knowledge of space leads to knowledge of time on the cosmic scale, 
for it fixes some limits to the duration of the world. If certain galaxies 
are 500 million or several billion light-years away, the light we receive 
from them departed that long ago; hence they existed at that time. 

We see the stars and galaxies as they were at the moment they 
emitted the light we receive today. On the whole, they do not exhibit 
great differences. Therefore some hundreds of millions of years do not 
mark a significant time in their existence, for such a period does not 
produce a considerable aging. Furthermore, we have no reason to sup- 
pose that the galaxies are still in their first revolutions; a complete 
rotation may be but a slight fraction of their duration. Their origin 
may go back to billions of years. However, we possess a number of 
means that converge marvelously toward more precise figures. 


Age of Atoms and Elements 


The universe is composed of a diverse, though orderly, system of 
elements, ranging from hydrogen to uranium. What are they made of? 
How account for their origin? What is their age? Study of these ques- 
tions is proceeding today according to many methods. Investigation of 
the relative abundance of the various elements making up the uni- 
verse has been one of the more fruitful lines of research, for such dis- 
tribution is an indication of cosmic history. By analyzing the crust of 
the earth along with its oceans and atmosphere, the contents of mete- 





to cosmology. Authors of the articles are among the foremost scientists of America and 
Europe, specializing in mathematics, physics, mathematical physics, philosophy of science, 
and particularly astronomy. Subsequent references will designate it simply as SA, fol- 
lowed by page numbers. 
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orites, the light from stars as broken up by the spectroscope, and the 
cosmic ray particles that bombard our planet, computations of the 
proportions of the elements in the universe can be made. These pro- 
cedures combine to show that the average abundance of elements 
throughout the universe is constant." 

Of all the elements that form the earth, the other planets, the sun, 
the stars, and the galaxies, hydrogen is by far the most abundant. Hy- 
drogen accounts for some 93 per cent of the total number of atoms in 
the universe. Helium comes next, with about 7 per cent. The abun- 
dance of elements decreases with increasing atomic weight. An excep- 
tion occurs in the elements of the iron group, which are ten thousand 
times more abundant than their neighbors in the sequence. Apart 
from this irregularity, the decline is general, so that the heaviest ele- 
ments comprise only about a hundred millionth of the number of 
atoms in all matter. Thus all the elements heavier than helium taken 
together come to slightly more than one per cent of the world’s mass;'” 
hydrogen and helium make up about 99 per cent of the total material. 
Carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, and the metals form most of the rest. But 
hydrogen so predominates that we can assert with rough approxima- 
tion that the universe is composed of it. 

Among current theories advanced to account for the origin of the 
various chemical elements, the most prominent is the one proposed by 
George Gamow and his collaborators. He believes that at the begin- 
ning matter was composed merely of protons, neutrons, and electrons. 
This view starts with the postulate, based on the expansion of the 
cosmos, that the universe owes its origin to a superdense, primordial 
core that exploded some five billion years ago. After about five minutes 
the dispersing matter cooled sufficiently to permit a build-up of pro- 
tons and neutrons into larger units, that is, from deutrons, composed 
of a neutron and a proton, up to the heaviest elements. Thus during 
the first thirty minutes of history, thermonuclear reactions would have 
accounted for the assortment of elements at present observed. Over 
the following millions of years the violently fleeing matter slowly began 
forming stars, planets, and galaxies." 


1 W. A. Fowler, “Formation of the Elements,” Scientific M onthly 84 (1957) 84. However, 
some giant stars have an overabundance of certain heavy elements relative to the rest of 
the universe; ibid., p. 97. 

12 Tbid., p. 86; see also Fowler, “The Origin of the Elements,” SA, p. 82. 

13G. Gamow, “The Evolutionary Universe,” SA, p. 152; Fowler, SA, pp. 85, 87. 
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The main difficulty with the theory is that it does not well explain 
the formation of heavier elements. If neutron capture were the only 
means by which elements could be constructed, beginning with hydro- 
gen, the process would seemingly get no farther than helium.‘ How- 
ever, it does account for the formation of hydrogen and helium, which 
make up about 99 per cent of all the matter in the universe; the build- 
ing of the other elements can be assigned to rarer processes within 
stars, as is explained in the second of the two main theories.!* Gamow 
insists that some of the heavier elements were built by the capture of 
neutrons. Yet he acknowledges that it is improbable that the heavier 
elements could have been produced during the first half hour in their 
present abundance, and so is prepared to admit that most of them 
may have been formed later within the hot interiors of stars.'* In any 
case, the uniform relative abundance of chemical elements strongly 
indicates that the whole universe issued from the same crucible. 

The maximum age of some of the elements, that is, radioactive ele- 
ments having a known rate of decay, can be determined. This rate is 
not subject to external influences of temperature or pressure. As the 
relentless process of decay can occur only for a finite interval of time, 
the radioactive elements must clearly have a finite age.'” The calcula- 
tions, based mostly on terrestrial observations, are regarded as valid 
for the universe, for the earth is a sample of the Milky Way Galaxy 
and hence of the cosmos. Accordingly science leads back to an epoch 
in which these elements were not as yet formed. 

Can this moment be dated? Different radioactive elements yield 
somewhat different dates. If we admit that all the elements were 
formed more or less simultaneously, the study of uranium 235 pro- 
vides a convenient measure of time. Like all radioactive substances, it 
disintegrates by generating final, stable products that remain enclosed 
in the mother substance. Since the time required for the production 
of a given quantity of such products can be reckoned, the interval 
elapsing from the beginning of the decay, that is, from the first mo- 

4 Fowler, “Origin of the Elements,” SA, pp. 87 f. 

16 This theory is described in detail by Fowler, “Formation of the Elements,” Scientific 
Monthly 84 (1957) 91-99. 

16 Gamow, art. cit., p. 154. 


1 Opik, “The Time Scale of Our Universe,” Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion (1955) p. 210. 
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ment of the element’s existence, can be computed. Such computations, 
made repeatedly by different scientists, come to an age varying from 
4.5 to 5.4 billion years. Calculations based on the quantity of atmos- 
pheric argon issuing from potassium 40 give 3.3 billion years, and 
those based on the quantity of radiogenic xenon 129 in the earth’s 
atmosphere arising from iodine 129 indicate 3.6 billion years.'* Study 
of thorium 232 may point to a greater age than that of any of the ele- 
ments mentioned.’* Even a considerable error in these figures will not 
affect the order of magnitude of the results. The very existence of such 
radioactive substances is a solid proof of the temporal origin of ele- 
ments. Furthermore, conditions leading to the formation of the heavy 
radioactive isotopes cause the building and disintegration of the 
lighter elements; this is a consequence required by the theory of nu- 
clear structure. Therefore the age of the radioactive isotopes is a good 
measure of the age of all the elements.”° 

In any case, there was a time, five or more billion years ago, when 
atomic structure was non-existent. Prior to that moment, matter 
existed under a preatomic form. It is represented as a gaseous or 
liquid substance composed of protons, electrons, and neutrons, or 
simply of neutrons, or even more simply as an enormous preatom. The 
events that would transform it into hydrogen, helium, carbon, iron, 
and the other elements had not yet begun. 


Age of the Earth 


Through the employment of methods based on radioactivity, the 
age of the earth has been determined with a high degree of exactness. 
Many geological formations contain quantities of uranium or thorium 
which, after successive transformations, are ultimately reduced to 
lead and helium. The rates of these disintegrations are unaffected by 
conditions of pressure and temperature; and since they are well known, 
the age of a rock can be assessed as soon as all its elements have been 
analyzed. The relation between the final products already formed and 
the original untransformed radioactive substance makes such calcu- 

18 Tbid., p. 211; V. Mersch, S.J., “L’Origine de l’univers selon la science, “Nouvelle revue 
théologique 75 (1953) 242; T. de Dominicis, “La fisica nucleare e la creazione,” Doctor 
communis 7 (1954) 225. 


19 Fowler, “Formation of the Elements,” Scientific Monthly 84 (1957) 99. 
® Opik, art. cit., p. 210. 
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lations possible; now that the rate of decay of the radioactive substance 
has been firmly established, the time during which the disintegration 
has been going on can be computed from the amount of the end prod- 
uct which has accumulated. The figures are accurate within the limits 
of eight to ten per cent.”! 

Measurements made by this procedure fix the age of the oldest 
specimens of the earth’s crust, found in Africa, at 2.9 billion years. As 
there is no reason to think that the oldest rocks have been examined 
in laboratories, we may confidently suppose that the age of the earth 
is greater than the oldest samples thus far analyzed. Scientists are 
well agreed that the figure, 3.5 billion years, represents the true age of 
the earth. A similar age, or one somewhat higher, is assigned to our 
solar system, as the formation of the earth and the planets must have 
occurred within relatively short time intervals.” This is confirmed by 
studies of meteorites reaching our earth from other planets or even 
from stars outside the solar system. Analyses of these specimens by 
radioactive methods indicate that the age of the solar system or its 
parent nebula is close to 4.5 billion years.” 


Age of Stars 

1. Stellar combustion. The stars were not all born at the same time. 
Some are young and some are old; indeed, at the present time some 
are in process of formation. In the diffuse clouds of interstellar gas 
and dust which are numerous in our galaxy, embryonic groupings of 
matter are observable. As they continue to contract they will gradually 
heat up until they eventually condense into stars blazing with light. 

According to common astronomical interpretation, all the billions 
of stars in the universe were formed in this way from dilute, turbulent 
masses of gas consisting of hydrogen atoms. Under the force of gravi- 
tational attraction, vast areas of gas condense into stars. As a star 
contracts more and more, its interior becomes exceedingly hot and 
dense. When the temperature at the center reaches some five million 
degrees, the protons collide with sufficient energy to fuse and form 
deuterons. Then deuterons combine with protons to form helium 3, and 

% [bid., p. 208. 

2 Ibid., p. 209; see the references here given to scientists who have arrived at these 


estimates by employing methods of extrapolation. 
%3 Tbid., 213, 223; cf. Fowler, ““The Origin of the Elements,” SA, p. 91. 
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two helium 3 nuclei can fuse to produce helium 4, with ejection of 
two protons. The result of the chain is the conversion of four atoms 
of hydrogen into an atom of helium.* 

The core of helium developing in the star’s center slowly grows. But 
as the hydrogen fuel in the interior is consumed, the core starts to cool 
and then to contract, because the force of gravitation regains its as- 
cendancy. This causes a new rise of temperature at the center, which 
heats up the outer envelope of hydrogen. The swollen surface then 
shines with cooler, redder light, and the star has become a “‘red giant.’’® 

Red giants cannot regenerate and conserve their heat except by 
contracting, which greatly augments their internal heat, resulting in 
nuclear reactions. But such processes can continue only so long as suffi- 
cient reserves of hydrogen are available. Little by little these reserves 
are used up by the transformation of hydrogen into helium. When at 
last they are exhausted, contraction alone can cause heat which ul- 
timately, however, must drop until the star ends up as a “white 
dwarf” of tremendous density and small mass. These white dwarfs 
are incapable of radiation and are doomed to total extinction.”® 

When the explanation of the luminosity of the stars was found to con- 
sist in the gradually accelerating conversion of their initial hydrogen 
into helium, the way was open for a good computation of their ages. 
Stars may be regarded as gigantic fires producing heat energy, al- 
though the reactions in stars differ greatly from those taking place in 
ordinary fires familiar to us on earth. In the nuclear combustion going 
on in the interiors of stars, where temperatures mount up to many 
millions of degrees, the combustible matter is hydrogen, and the 
residue—ashes or cinders, so to speak—is helium. Little by little the 
hydrogen is consumed and is replaced by helium. This process has been 
functioning since the origin of the stars. Examination of the propor- 
tions of their hydrogen and helium—“‘fuel” and “‘ashes’”—can roughly 
fix their antiquity. 

Studies of the relationship between the content of hydrogen and 
helium indicate that most of the known stars have not yet had time 


™“ Fowler, art. cit., p. 88; cf. De Dominicis, “La fisica nucleare e la creazione,’’ Doctor 
communis 7 (1954) 223. 

25 Fowler, loc. cit. 

26 P. Humbert, “La fin du monde et la science,’’ Lumiére et vie 11 (1953) 21 f. 
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to consume a notable part of their combustible material, for they are 
still rich in hydrogen and poor in helium. In the estimate of the ma- 
jority of astrophysicists, a period of some five billion years well repre- 
sents the age of the stars.”” 

The method based on stellar combustion is strikingly confirmed by 
several other lines of investigation. 


2. Globular clusters. The entire galaxy of the Milky Way rotates 
around its center. It does not turn like a solid wheel, for stars closer to 
the center revolve around it more rapidly than those farther out. Par- 
ticular movements are superimposed on the movement of the whole 
galaxy. While all the stars rotate, some draw near to the center while 
others move away from it; some lag and others hurry along. Thus the 
configuration of the stars is constantly changing. Because of their 
movements, stars encounter one another, that is, they pass within a 
distance that causes them to exert a perceptible effect on one another 
by mutual attraction. Such encounters, relatively frequent on the 
cosmic scale, have occurred since the stars existed, and produce effects 
that accumulate with time and can be gauged, for the effects are more 
pronounced in proportion to the length of time their causes have been 
operative. In particular, the forces of attraction, repeatedly active 
among the encountering stars, tend to dissipate groups of stars called 
“globular clusters.” 

Examples of such clusters of stars are the Pleiades and the Hyades 
in the constellation Taurus. In recent years new clusters, among them 
the most distant masses of celestial matter associated with our galaxy, 
have been discovered.** They contain several hundred stars to hun- 
dreds of thousands of them. A real unity exists among members of a 
cluster; they form communities which have the same general move- 
ment and travel in convoys. They are held together by fluctuating 
forces of attraction, for individual members shift about at random like 
swarming midges. Two hostile powers war against a cluster without 
mercy and tend to break it up; these are encounters among them and 

7V. Mersch, “L’Origine de l’univers selon la science,” Nouvelle revue théologique 75 


(1953) 238 f. In general, estimates vary from 4 billion to 6.5 billion years for the oldest 


stars. 
% Abell, “Exploring the Farthest Reaches of Space,” National Geographic 110 (1956) 
788. 
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the attraction exerted by the center of the galaxy. Since the forces of 
cohesion among the members of a cluster are not dominant, the galactic 
attraction to which they are subject progressively disperses their unity. 
Also, encounters with other stars near which the group passes or 
which pass through the group produce a progressive dislocation; after 
an encounter the cluster will be less united than it was before. The 
final result of such actions over a long period of time is that stars 
escape from the group, so that eventually the cluster must disintegrate. 

The very fact that globular clusters still exist is a proof of a relative 
youth of the stars. The rate at which they lose their component stars 
has been figured out: most clusters have an age of about one billion 
years.” Others have been in existence for some three billion years.*° 
Estimates based on more recent observational data mount to 4.5 or 5 
or 6.5 billion years as the probable age of the oldest globular clusters, 
as well as of the Milky Way Galaxy.” 


3. Double stars. Many stars, up to a third of all that have been 
studied, associate to form partnerships of pairs or “binaries.” Every 
time a member of a pair encounters another star, it is subjected to an 
attractional force. The gravitational forces exerted by other stars in 
the general neighborhood affect the two partners in different degrees. 
Numerous repetitions of such influences over long periods of time tend 
to separate the members of a binary, with a rate depending on the 
frequency of encounters and the original proximity of the partners. 

The scale of distances between members of the double stars that 
have been studied indicates a relative youth of the stellar world. 
Binaries could not have been subjected to encounters with other stars 
for longer than about five billion years since the beginning of this 
process. 


Age of Galaxies 
The basic fact requiring a relatively short time scale for the uni- 
verse is the red-shift observed in spectra of the galaxies. By now this 


% (pik, “The Time Scale of Our Universe,” Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion (1955) p. 217. 

*E. Whittaker, Space and Spirit (Hinsdale, Illinois, 1948) pp. 113 f. 

% Opik, art. cit., p. 216; Fowler, “Formation of the Elements,” Scientiic Montlly 84 
(1957) 99. 

# Whittaker, op. cit., p. 114; Opik, art. cit., p. 217. 
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red-shift is interpreted universally as denoting the mutual recession of 
galaxies from one another at enormous speeds. Various hypotheses put 
forward to substitute some other explanation have failed one after 
another. Red-shift measurements made with the 200-inch telescope on 
Palomar Mountain offer solid hope that a definite decision about the 
problem, whether the universe is constantly expanding, may soon be 
forthcoming. 

The phenomenon of red-shift is extremely important for extending 
our knowledge about galaxies. During the decade of 1920, astronomers 
at the observatories at Mount Wilson and Flagstaff noted a curious 
detail in the spectra of galaxies. These spectra present the same gen- 
eral aspect as that of the sun. However, although the rays follow in 
the same series as in the spectrum of the sun, they are displaced in 
the range of colors, that is, of wave lengths. Instead of being in their 
normal position as compared with the spectrum of the sun, the H and 
K rays, revealing the presence of calcium, deviate toward the red end 
of the spectrum. This effect increases with the distance of the nebulae. 

The late Edwin P. Hubble and others interpreted the red-shift as the 
“Doppler effect,” that is, the change in wave length perceptible when 
a source of radiation, such as a train whistle or a light, is in rapid mo- 
tion. When such a source moves toward the observer, the wave length 
is shortened and the vibrations are rapid; if it moves away, the waves 
are lengthened and vibrations are slower. On this principle, if the light 
emitted by a star or a galaxy is shifted toward the red or long-wave 
end of the spectrum, we are led to infer that the body in question is 
moving away from us, at a velocity proportionate to the displacement 
of its radiations toward red. 

This displacement of galactic spectra toward the red end, increasing 
with the distances of galaxies, indicates that the latter are drawing 
away from us with an accelerating rapidity; the more remote the 
galaxy, the greater its velocity of recession. The only plausible ex- 
planation of observed facts is that the entire system of galaxies is ex- 
panding, with a velocity that can be calculated. 

On the basis of recent data contributed by Abell’s sky survey, Dr. 
Milton L. Humason and Dr. Allan R. Sandage have been measuring 
the red-shifts of remote clusters of galaxies with a new spectograph of 
high efficiency placed in the focus cage of the 200-inch telescope on 
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Mount Palomar. The most distant galaxies thus measured for velocity 
as indicated by the red-shift are found to be receding at some 38,000 
miles per second—which is a fifth of the speed of light. Early in 1956, 
Dr. William A. Baum, using special photoelectric equipment to de- 
tect the colors of light entering the Hale telescope, had estimated that 
one of the clusters is rushing away at the rate of 75,000 miles a second, 
which is two-fifths the speed of light. Some very faint clusters of 
galaxies, about a billion light-years distant, travel at a rate that is 
6500 miles a second faster than in direct proportion to their remoteness, 
indicating that a billion years ago the universe was expanding more 
rapidly than it is at present. 

A confirmation of the conclusion that the universe is expanding at 
great velocities is furnished by developments in radio astronomy. 
Radio telescopes have an advantage over optical telescopes because of 
the fact that, owing to increasing red-shift, optical telescopes will not 
receive any appreciable light from celestial objects beyond a definite 
distance, whereas radio reception is less weakened by red-shift. Thus 
at a distance of three billion light-years, light coming from galaxies 
receding at half the speed of light would be shifted so far toward the 
red end of the spectrum that only part of it could be recorded on photo- 
graphic plates; but the loss of radio energy suffered through shift of 
wave length is comparatively slight,* 

During the past ten years many:so-called ‘‘radio stars’ have been 
discovered by radio telescopes. The source of their energy, which is not 
yet thoroughly understood, comes from colliding galaxies.** The great 
majority of the radio stars, which number some two thousand, seem to 
lie outside our galaxy, and to be distributed uniformly across the sky. 
Very few of them can be identified with visible objects, in spite of in- 
tensive scrutiny of photographic plates made with the largest telescope. 
The radio sources appear to increase in density proportionate to their 
distance, as is to be expected from the fact that only a few of them are 
within the range of the 200-inch telescope; the rest are beyond the 
reach of optical instruments. 


33 A. R. Sandage, “The Red-shift,” SA, pp. 178-80; Abell, “Exploring the Farthest 
Reaches of Space,” National Geographic 110 (1956) 787. 

*%M. Ryle, “Radio Galaxies,” SA, p. 205. 

35 See R. Minkowski, “Colliding Galaxies,” SA, pp. 125-34. 
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If most of the radio stars are collisions between galaxies, the infer- 
ence is that such encounters occurred more frequently in remote space 
some billions of light-years distant. This suggests that the universe 
was considerably denser when the radio signals now being received 
from distant collisions began their journey toward us billions of years 
ago, for then such collisions between galaxies were more likely to hap- 
pen. In that case, the universe has been in process of expansion since, 
and also before, that far-off epoch. 

Important conclusions about the age of the universe can be drawn 
from its expansion. If the galaxies are all receding from one another at 
velocities increasing with their distances, the process can be traced 
backwards. If the universe is expanding, it was less vast yesterday than 
it is today, for the galaxies were a little closer together. A thousand 
years or ten million years ago they were still closer. If we assume that 
the velocities of recession have remained constant in the past, it should 
be possible to go back in time and establish, for any date, the general 
aspect of the universe. Eventually a state must be reached when all the 
galaxies were crowded into an exceedingly compact mass; this would 
be the zero hour marking the start of cosmic expansion. 

Up to a few years ago, such methods of calculation were entangled 
in a perplexing contradiction. Measurements of the velocities of 
galaxies in conjunction with their distances led to a time scale of less 
than two billion years for the universe, whereas the clock of radio- 
activity assigned an age of almost four billion years for the crust of the 
earth. How could a universe that is two billion years old contain rocks 
twice that age? However, the perplexity has been cleared up by Walter 
Baade’s recent findings, with the aid of the 200-inch telescope, that 
distances between galaxies must be at least two or even three times 
greater than Hubble’s former estimates.” 

Adoption of this new distance scale, along with corrected knowledge 
of the speeds of galactic flight, has resulted in more accurate measure- 
ments. The origin of expansion took place five or five-and-a-half billion 
years ago.** Computations and estimates vary somewhat, but all 

36 Ryle, art. cit., p. 220. 

37 See Abell, “Exploring the l’arthest Reaches of Space,” National Geographic 110 (1956) 


785. 
33 Robertson, S.1, p. 80; Gamow, S.1, p. 145. 
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pertain to the same order of magnitude and are accepted by the great 
majority of scientists competent in the matter.” 

Allowance has to be made for the probability that relative velocities 
may have changed in the immense eons of the past. Interactions among 
galaxies, especially in the earlier stages of their recession, may well 
have caused variations in their mutual flights. Particularly the pull of 
gravity should retard their speeds.‘ Yet the figures given are remark- 
ably close to appraisals of the age of the universe arrived at by other 
methods. In any case, the extreme values admissible for reckonings 
based on galactic recession range from three billion, a less likely 
alternative, to six billion years. This time scale represents the duration 
elapsed since the universe was in a state of high condensation, without 
implying any chronological forays into the dim region possibly pre- 
ceding that state. Future researches will undoubtedly achieve greater 
precision. 


THE MAIN THEORIES 


Guided by observations, science has shown that the universe is 
evolving and that some memorable dates mark the beginning of a num- 
ber of events fundamental to its history. As Kepler, starting with the 
observations of his predecessors, determined the structure and laws 
of the solar system, may it not be possible, utilizing facts assembled by 
more recent research, to reconstitute the world’s initial state and fix 
the date of its birth? A universe in expansion necessarily implies a zero 
instant which is the point of departure for galactic dispersion, for space, 
and for time. 


State of Primordial Matter 


The several essays that have been attempted are dominated by the 
same directive idea of the profound unity of the universe in space as 
well as in time. One of the most coherent and widely accepted theories, 
at least in general outline, is Lemaitre’s hypothesis of the primitive 
atom. 

®% pik, “The Time Scale of Our Universe,” Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion (1955) p. 221, gives 4.5 million years. 


“© Cf. Robertson, art. cit., p. 81. 
4 Opik, loc. cit. 
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1. The primeval atom. On foundations laid by the Russian mathe- 
matician, A. A. Friedman, and the American astronomer, E. P. Hubble, 
Canon Georges Lemaitre, astronomer and professor at the University 
of Louvain, developed his famous theory of the “primeval atom.’ He 
proposed that at a point of departure not longer than ten billion, and 
more probably about five billion, years ago the entire matter and energy 
of the universe were concentrated in a highly compressed and extremely 
hot superatom or primeval nucleus with a radius of a fraction of a 
light-year, perhaps only some ten light-minutes, or a volume equal to 
that of our solar system. This was “the egg from which the universe 
was hatched.”” There were then no chemical elements, no stars, no 
galaxies. The density, temperature, and pressure of this primordial 
matter were prodigious.” 

This monster atom or nucleus was a single thing, without void or 
separation. It contained all the matter out of which future celestial 
bodies would be formed, and all the mechanisms that would cause their 
birth. It existed in a preatomic state, preceding all subdivision into 
atoms and even, perhaps, into electrons, protons, and nucleons. 

Lemaitre, Gamow, and others think that the universe emerged from 
the primeval atom, not by a process of tranquil evolution, but by a 
colossal explosion. Because of its radical instability, owing to its 
radioactive constitution, it burst violently asunder and hurled forth 
its parts into space. A succession of disintegrations followed, resulting 
in the formation of a gas consisting of high-energy particles. As this 
matter expanded and thinned out, it gradually, over the ensuing mil- 
lions of years, cooled down and reaggregated into stars and galaxies, 
eventually forming the universe as we know it today.“ 

Lemaitre’s speculations are recommended by their internal coher- 
ence and scientific base. The theory accounts well for the observational 
properties of the universe, such as the powerful rotations that animate 
celestial systems from the revolutions of spiral galaxies down to the 

#2 G. Lemaitre, L’H ypothése del atome primitif (Neuchatel, 1946). See also his L’ Univers 
(Louvain, 1951). 

48 The astronomer, C. F. von Weiszicker of Géttingen, similarly supposes that the 
universe took its beginning from a primitive star (Urstern), which had a temperature of 
230 billion degrees centigrade, density 40 billion kilograms per cm’, pressure 760 times 10* 
atmospheres. Cf. A. Unsild, “Kernphysik und Kosmologie,” Zeitschrift fiir Astrophysik 
24 (1948) 24, 296, 302. 

“ G. Gamow, “The Evolutionary Universe,” SA, p. 145. 
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the- } gyrations of planets. At the time he proposed it, he remarked that a 
ble, definite judgment on the value of his arguments could not yet be given; 
sity difficult calculations had still to be made and the hypothesis had to be 
He subjected to further experimental tests. He hoped that the great 


and Palomar telescope would furnish new data. 
orgy Such data have been forthcoming. Red-shift studies indicate that 
nely the universe is steadily slowing down. Since light received from remote 
of a nebulae is a flashback to earlier times extending to more than a billion 
I to years ago, its red-shift should show the most distant galaxies receding 
erse from us faster than those which are much closer to us. For if the uni- 
, No verse began with an explosion, its rate of expansion must have been 
dial greatest at the start and has been decelerating ever since, because the 
braking effect of gravitational attraction has been overcoming the 
1 or original explosive force. Accumulating evidence indicates that this has 
tial actually been happening.‘ 
heir 
into 2. Diffuse gas. A less abrupt beginning of the universe is favored by 
Arthur Eddington. He represents the primordial state as an extremely 
rom diffuse and uniform distribution of protons and electrons, filling all of 
ya spherical space, with a density of about one proton and one electron 
its per liter. For an exceedingly long time the vast mixture remained in 
wrth balance, in spite of its inherent instability. At length slight irregular- 
‘ing ities developed, and evolution was inaugurated. Condensations formed 
this and ultimately became galaxies; then occurred an expansion which 
nil- automatically increased in velocity until it is now manifested in the 
ies, flight of spiral nebulae.‘ 

Later versions of the theory explain the process of stellar and galactic 
1er- formation in greater detail. The universe is pictured as consisting at 
nal first of a cold, dilute, but turbulent gas of hydrogen atoms, with ir- 
oe 45 A. R. Sandage, “The Red-shift,” SA, pp. 170-82. Data contributed by radio astron- 

omy point in the same direction; cf. M. Ryle, “Radio Galaxies,” SA, pp. 204-20. Ein- 
ivers stein’s mysterious “cosmic repulsion,” a hypothetical force supposed to take over when 

distance had sufficiently evaporated the power of gravitational attraction and to speed 
the receding galaxies with ever-increasing urgency, has been retired from the cosmic scene. 
e of Years ago Einstein told Gamow that the cosmic repulsion idea was the greatest blunder 
10" he had committed in his whole life; see the latter’s article, “The Evolutionary Universe,” 
ysik SA, p. 140. 


46 A. Eddington, The Expanding Universe (New York, 1933) pp. 80 f.; 4th ed. (1946) 
pp. 56-59. 
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regular density. In some of the denser regions, gravitational force 
overcame the velocity of expansion which was a property of all matter 
from the beginning. These accumulations became detached from the rest 
of the primordial gas and began to develop as independent units or 
“protogalaxies.”” Within each protogalaxy the denser lumps of matter 
contracted into stars; as each star contracted under its internal gravi- 
tational force, its interior grew very hot and dense. All the while the 
systems thus being formed started to rotate in consequence of the 
intermingling of currents in the original gas; as they further contracted 
they rotated faster and faster and eventually became galaxies of the 
various types now observed.” 

Another possibility is that the universe, starting from the same 
dilute, primordial gas, contracted more and more throughout its entire 
range until it reached a state of maximum density, from which it 
rebounded to an unlimited expansion that will go on to an indefinite 
future.* From the moment of this rebound, the history of the world is 
much the same as in Lemaitre’s theory. 


The Universe in Evolution 


The universe is growing. Its radius has increased over what it was a 
year ago. Next year it will be still larger. Is the recession of the galaxies 
to continue indefinitely as the universe expands, associating the expan- 
sion of space with that of matter? Is the march to go on forever, unidi- 
rectional and irreversible? 


1. Expansion forever. Gravitation is working against expansion, 
slowing it down. If the velocity of expansion falls below a certain limit, 
the expansion must eventually be stopped by gravitation, and con- 
traction will set in. In this case, after expansion has attained its max- 
imum, the universe will relapse into its original state of high density. 
But if the velocity of expansion exceeds this limit, gravitation will 
have to relinquish its hold and the universe will continue to expand 
ceaselessly. 


4 J. H. Oort, “The Evolution of the Galaxies,” SA, pp. 107 f.; cf. Fowler, “The Origin 
of the Elements,” SA, p. 88, and “Formation of the Elements,” Scientific Monthly 84 
(1957) 91 f. 

# Gamow, “The Evolutionary Universe,” SA, p. 145. 

Cf. Opik, “The Time Scale of Our Universe,” Annual Report of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution (1955) p. 219. 
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The problem, whether the universe is to expand forever, ought to be 
capable of solution from the present rate of velocity. For example, if a 
rocket shot from the earth’s surface has a velocity of less than seven 
miles per second, it can ascend only to a limited height and must then 
crash back to the earth. But if its velocity surpasses seven miles per 
second, it will escape the pull of gravitation and disappear into space. 
The situation of the receding galaxies is similar to that of the rocket, 
except that billions of them are escaping from one another; and the rate 
of their flight is seven times more than is required for their mutual 
permanent escape.*® Hence we can infer that the expansion of the 
universe will never come toa halt. 


2. Endless oscillation. However, this conclusion is subject to a grave 
reservation. The estimate of the velocity of receding galaxies necessary 
for mutual escape relies on the assumption that most or practically all 
the mass of the universe is concentrated in them. If the regions of 
space between galaxies should contain matter surpassing galactic 
matter by more then sevenfold, the conclusion would have to be that 
the universe is pulsating. That is, when it had attained a maximum 
possible expansion, it would begin to shrink and curl back on itself 
until it would be reduced to a state of maximum density, such as that 
of atomic nuclear material, which is a hundred thousand billion times 
denser than water.*! After that it would again begin to expand, and so 
on in endlessly repeated rhythm, passing successively from expansion 
to condensation and from condensation to expansion in perpetual 
pulsation or oscillation. 

Views concerning this possibility have changed since Eddington’s 
frequently reiterated assurances that he knew of no one who seriously 
entertained such a theory, which he himself regarded as a nightmare.” 
Present data strongly suggest that the universe is slowing down at such 
a rate that expansion must eventually stop and contraction begin. This 
rate depends on the mean density of the world’s matter, for the higher 
the density the more insistent the braking effect it exercises. Matter in 
the form of hydrogen may be present in intergalactic space and still 

5 Gamow, “The Evolutionary Universe,” SA, pp. 145 f. 

5) Tbid. 

% Cf. A. Romafia, “The World: Its Origin and Structure in the Light of Science and 


Faith,” in J. de Bivort de La Saudée (ed.), God, Man, and the Universe (New York, 1953) 
p. 67. 
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have eluded detection, since it is not luminous. So far, however, there 
is no indication of the existence of such matter, although the great 
radio telescopes now being built or planned may ultimately discover 
it.5 

If present estimates of distances between galaxies are sound, and if 
tentative findings that the expansion of the cosmos is decelerating 
should be confirmed, we have reasonable grounds for concluding that 
we may be living in an oscillating universe. 


Steady-state Universe 

A major controversy in contemporary cosmology circles around the 
question whether the universe is evolving or is in a state of eternal 
equilibrium. Most cosmologists favor the evolutionary view, that in 
the remote past, some five or more billion years ago, an event occurred 
which was either the creation of the universe or at least the inception 
of the present cosmic epoch. But since 1949 a group of cosmologists at 
the University of Cambridge has advocated a theory of a steady-state 
universe. Among these, Fred Hoyle takes an approach which is mathe- 
matical and develops within the theory of relativity. H. Bondi and T. 
Gold rely more on a “‘cosmological principle,’”’ according to which the 
large-scale features of the universe are the same no matter from what 
point in space or moment of time they may be observed; hence the 
world has eternally presented the same general aspect as it exhibits 
today. The mean density of this homogeneous universe has never 
varied. 

This hypothesis does not deny either the principle of degradation of 
energy, which, however, is reduced to a merely local significance, or the 
escape of galaxies from our range of observation into infinite space as 
their speeds attain the velocity of light. Receding galaxies are replaced 
by new ones which are constantly being formed at a rate exactly com- 
pensating for the departure of older galaxies, so that a stable situation 
is always preserved. 

To maintain this equilibrium, new matter in the form of hydrogen 
atoms must continually be created. Such creation is going on every- 
where throughout space, at an average rate of one atom a year in a 

8 Gamow, art. cit., p. 146; Sandage, “The Red-shift,” SA, p. 180; cf. Opik, art. cit., p. 


220. 
4 F. Hoyle, “The Steady-state Universe,” SA, p. 157. 
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volume equal to the dimensions of St. Paul’s Cathedral in London. 
Slow as this rate may seem, the quantity of new material appearing 
each year is enormous, for it amounts to a hundred nonillion (10* or 1 
followed by 32 zeros) tons per second. When sufficient hydrogen has 
gathered in various regions, condensation begins, and the core of a new 
galaxy takes shape. The core grows by incorporating atoms that are 
steadily being created. Stars form within the nebula in the normal way, 
so that it gradually develops features like those of our Milky Way. 
The distance separating it from its neighbors increases, for expansion 
takes place between galactic systems, not within individual galaxies.* 
Thus the universe is perpetually expanding at an undeviating rate, and 
new galaxies are unceasingly being born. Accordingly the theory of 
continuous (more exactly, constantly repeated) creation does not 
suppose either origin of time or initial explosion. Indeed, any question 
about the beginning of the world is meaningless. 

Hoyle alleges in favor of the hypothesis the fact that the universe is 
composed almost entirely of hydrogen. This would be impossible if 
matter were infinitely old, for hydrogen is being steadily converted 
into helium and other elements throughout the universe; if all the 
material in the world were infinitely old, there could be no hydrogen 
left.°* Hence he is led to conclude that the hydrogen we are able to 
observe originated in finite time and has not yet been converted into 
heavier elements. It has been created at a constant rate during infinite 
time and is still being created today at the same rate.*” 

This whole argumentation collapses if the world’s hydrogen is not 
‘Snfinitely old” but was created all at once at the beginning of time, or 
if the universe is pulsating. Other objections against the steady-state 
proposal are many and vehement. Theories involving continuous 
creation are purely gratuitous and lack scientific foundation or sup- 
port.** The continuous creation of matter is a mere possibility, serving 
no other purpose than that of denying a temporal origin to the uni- 
verse. Besides, it requires retention of “cosmic repulsion,”’ which Ein- 
stein, inventor of this hypothetical force, disowned many years ago, 
and which is a theoretical superstructure not required by observational 

55 Tbid., p. 158; Hoyle, The Nature of the Universe (Oxford, 1950) p. 106. 

56 The Nature of the Universe, pp. 106 f. 


57 “The Steady-state Universe,” SA, p. 158. 
5 P. J. McLaughlin, Modern Science and God (New York, 1954) p. 66. 
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evidence.” Moreover, the “cosmological principle’ which demands 
that, on the large scale though not on the small (where it could be 
tested), every part of the universe must be the same as any other, and 
that the general appearance of the universe must be eternally uniform, 
is quite arbitrary. The only reason for supposing the creation of new 
matter is the necessity of safeguarding this principle, which may not be 
violated because a few mathematicians would thereby be displeased.” 

Apart from other reasons, the theory is highly questionable because 
of the fact that galaxies in our general vicinity seem to be of the same 
age as the Milky Way," and in particular because elliptical galaxies, 
consisting exclusively of very old stars, do not exhibit the age variations 
which the steady-state notion postulates. In his own defense, Hoyle 
points out that measurements so far made are not sufficiently sen- 
sitive to determine the ages of galaxies. 

The count of radio sources indicates that the density of galaxies 
increases with distance from the earth. This disparity argues against 
the contention of the steady-state hypothesis that the density of matter 
throughout the universe remains constant; for the radio signals now 
being received from distant collisions of galaxies started on their way 
toward us billions of years ago, thus intimating that the universe was 
then denser.* However, the radio astronomer B. Y. Mills in Australia 
questions this evidence.“ Perhaps the strongest scientific argument 
against the steady-state theory comes from the red-shift studies being 
made by astronomers in California. The most remote clusters of 
galaxies, well over a billion light-years away, are receding much faster 
than in proportion to their distances, showing that the universe was 
expanding more rapidly a billion years ago than it is now. These data 
indicate that the steady-state model does not square with the real 
universe.** While these findings cannot yet be regarded as definitive, 
Hoyle himself acknowledges that they constitute “the most serious 
potential contradiction of the steady-state theory.’’® 


® Opik, “The Time Scale,” pp. 222 f. 

© H. Dingle, “Cosmology and Science,” SA, pp. 234, 236. 

© Gamow, “The Evolutionary Universe,” SA, p. 150. 

@ “The Steady-state Universe,” SA, p. 166. 

® Ryle, “Radio Galaxies,” SA, p. 220. 

“ Hoyle, loc. cit. 

* Sandage, “The Red-shift,” SA, pp. 180, 182. 86 Hoyle, loc. cit. 
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Radio astronomy, employing new radio telescopes not yet in use, 
may be able to contribute toward a settlement of the debate by de- 
tecting intergalactic hydrogen. Also, the sky survey which is nearing 
completion will aid science to weigh rival theories; counting clusters of 
extremely distant galaxies may reveal whether matter is evenly dis- 
tributed in space or whether its density varies.” At any rate, hope 
that solution of the cosmological problem may be within reach appears 
to be well founded. 

More probing than any scientific argument is the philosophical 
criticism of a feature essential to the steady-state theory as advocated 
by its champions. They strongly insist that no cause must be invoked 
to account for the continuous creation of matter, which “simply 
appears” or “materializes” out of nothing.® No greater act of faith in 
the sheerly incredible has ever been made. The philosopher, reared on 
the principle of contradiction, can only shudder at the assertion of an 
uncaused origin of matter. The very concept of creation becomes 
utterly unintelligible if God the Creator and the purpose of creating 
are eliminated. 


THE UNIVERSE: TEMPORAL OR ETERNAL? 


This brief review of contemporary researches into the origins of the 
universe brings out the clear fact that the investigation is being con- 
ducted by scientific men in a scientific manner. Every year witnesses 
new developments in the perfection of scientific equipment and appa- 
ratus which extend the areas of observation; and observation is in- 
dispensable for testing the validity of hypotheses. 

As a result of these studies, we know that the universe cannot have 
existed forever in the form which astronomy exhibits today. A striking 
convergence of proofs, based on inspection of radioactive elements, 
our own earth and solar system, meteorites, double stars and star- 
clusters, the Milky Way, and all the billions of galaxies within the range 
of our latest optical and radio telescopes, points to an age of some five 
or six billion years, certainly less than ten billion years, for the cosmos 
in its present organization. The very convergence of dates, arrived at 

% Abell, “Exploring the Farthest Reaches of Space,” National Geographic 110 (1956) 


787. 
*® Hoyle, The Nature of the Universe, p. 105; “The Steady-state Universe,” SA, p. 160. 
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by diverse methods bearing on diverse objects, guarantees this order 
of magnitude against grave error. All the procedures employed to 
measure the age of the universe flow together toward an initial hour 
of time. Reflection on this conclusion leads inevitably to the mo- 
mentous question: Does this zero hour mark the origin of matter by 
creation from nothing, or does it signalize only the beginning of the 
present world? 

Adherents of the steady-state proposal do not have to face this 
question; their hypothesis of continuous creation of matter is able to 
dispense with a finite duration of the universe. If the theory is exorcised 
of the metaphysical horror of spontaneous creation so as to acknowl- 
edge a Creator, it represents an alternative that does not appear wholly 
impossible; yet any observational evidence alleged in its favor admits 
of other, and perhaps better, explanations. In the view of the majority 
of astrophysicists and cosmologists, our universe had an initial instant. 
Their studies take them back to a moment when there were no atoms, 
no elements, no earth, no planets, no sun, no stars, no interstellar 
clouds, no galaxies. That moment, the ultimate frontier reached by 
science in its retrogressive tracing of the world’s development, defines 
the start of cosmic evolution. 

Is this beginning the emergence of matter from nothing at God’s 
command, or is it only the inception of the present structure of matter? 
Is the beginning absolute or relative? Science has a right to attempt an 
answer, for science, when confronted by the insufficiency of a present 
datum, translates such insufficiency into the affirmation of an ante- 
cedent. Back of every state, even that which it qualifies as initial, it 
searches for another that may go before. Failure to search for it would 
be a betrayal of the scientific mind. If the initial instant thus far 
attained turns out to be intrinsically and perpetually insu erable, the 
scientist ought to invoke God’s creative act. If the barrier can be 
surmounted, the march into the past should be resumed until it is 
blocked again.® We ought not to point to the original act of creation 
except where it is really to be found. 

Some scientists, who accept the time scale established by the pro- 
cedures outlined, regard it as the absolute age of the universe, which 


6° Cf. Mersch, “L’Origine de l’univers selon la science,” Nouvelle revue théologique 75 
(1953) 251. 
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consequently was created out of nothing on the date that has been 
tentatively fixed. The supposition that matter or energy existed 
previously in an inert condition and was suddenly galvanized into 
activity at a definite moment is judged to be groundless. What could 
have designated that instant in preference to all the other past instants 
of eternity??° What was the cause of the awakening from eternal 
lethargy?” If the cause that had the power to rouse the embryonic 
world from a dormant state existed forever, it should have been opera- 
tive forever, for inanimate causes act necessarily; in that case, the 
expansion of the universe should have begun from eternity, which is 
contrary to all the findings of science and besides plunges us into an 
abyss of absurdities.” Furthermore, since the neutrons from which the 
elements were built have a brief life and cannot exist indefinitely in 
the free state, they must have come into being by a creative act only 
a few hours before the formation of the elements.” 

Whatever may be the validity of these views, search into the past 
guides us to a stage that marks the inauguration of all evolutionary 
processes at work in the universe. The cosmic event that then occurred 
need not, in the opinion of reputable scientists, betoken an absolute 
beginning. Although the nebula of primeval gas, which in Eddington’s 
theory preceded the expansion of the universe, could have existed 
indefinitely, it could also, and equally well, have been the first thing 
created from nothing. Lemaitre’s primitive atom, on the contrary, can 
perhaps be best explained as the product of creation; but it could also 
have been the end result of the collapse of a prior universe.” In this 
assumption, the expansion now going on is an elastic rebound that 
started as soon as the maximum possible density had been effected by 
contraction, when all the matter of the universe was so compressed 
that any structural features it had possessed before the collapse were 
entirely wiped out, so that even atoms and their nuclei were broken up 
into the protons, neutrons, and electrons that compose them. Since such 


70 E. T. Whittaker, The Beginning and End of the World (Oxford and London, 1943) 
p. 63. 

™ Stein, “L’ Universo, donde?”’, Civilid cattolica 100 (1949) 263. 

7 Romafia, “The World: Its Origin and Structure in the Light of Science and Faith,” 
p. 67. 

73 De Dominicis, “La fisica nucleare e la creazione,’’ Doctor communis 7 (1954) 225. 

« Gpik, “The Time Scale,” p. 205. 
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a process cannot be ruled out, no certain conclusion may be derived 
about the era preceding the collapse.”* Although we may penetrate to 
the cosmic explosion that started the universe on its long history of 
expansion, we cannot get behind it, and therefore we are not compelled 
to regard that event as following hard on the creation of primordial 
matter. 

Nothing can be so aptly assigned as the cause of the velocities of 
galactic recession, which approach and may exceed two-fifths of the 
speed of light, as an explosion from nuclear fluid, the densest known 
state of matter. But our ignorance of intergalactic hydrogen blocks a 
decision between two choices: whether the universe is expanding 
irreversibly, hence forever, or whether it will return to its starting 
point when gravitational attraction eventually gathers its fleeing parts 
together again, only to repeat the process, with the collapsed universe 
rebounding from the elastic forces of nuclear fluid in maximum com- 
pression, to inaugurate a new expansion. This course of events can go 
on eternally, oscillating forever in alternating expansion and contrac- 
tion. Such an oscillating universe would lose none of its energy, and so 
could have an unlimited duration both in the past and in the future.” 


CONCLUSION 


Vigorous investigation of the problem has not issued in a definitive 
solution. The sciences engaged in studying the origins of the universe 
have reached a stage at which theory tested by observations on the 
largest possible scale justify a confidence that the main traits sketched 
in a rough draught of the evolving cosmos will not have to be erased. 
Future advances will certainly modify present views and eliminate 
some hypotheses. In particular, the copies of the Palomar Sky Atlas to 
be distributed to observatories in every region of the globe within the 
next year or two will be intensively studied by astronomers. New 
discoveries will come forth and new avenues of research will be opened. 

The divergencies noted in the views of scientists invite an attitude of 
reserve. The value of researches, involving that of conclusions, depends 
on the facts that support them and the methods of deduction that are 


7% G. Gamow, The Creation of the Universe (New York, 1952) p. 29. 
6 Opik, art. cit., p. 223 f. 
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employed. The facts are not completely known, and the method of 
extrapolation or extension of physical laws to the entire universe may 
not be wholly reliable. The farther we get from the area of experience 
and observation into domains that dim to the vanishing point, the 
more does the jurisdiction of such laws dwindle. We know for certain 
that our little earth and the sun and the stars and the galaxies did not 
always exist, and we have a good idea of their approximate age. But 
is all this the universe as such, the whole of creation? No one would 
dream of an affirmative reply. All that we now observe, even with tele- 
scopes that project their monstrous eyes and ears to a distance of two 
or three billion light-years, may be no more than a single metagalaxy, 
a single unit in a hierarchy of like systems forever beyond our range. 
We can never be absolutely sure that the expansion we perceive may 
not be restricted to this great system, with the possibility that condi- 
tions outside it may be radically different. 

Science cannot answer all questions, and many scientists think that 
the question about what preceded the origin of the known universe 
exceeds its competence. Its point of view is not wholly adequate, and 
its manner of searching and finding is not that of philosophy, still less 
that of theology. It has not demonstrated the first day of the world. 
Even the hypothesis of an initial state of extreme concentration, 
beyond which science has nothing certain to say, fails to demonstrate 
a beginning. Something behind that state is at least conceivable, for 
matter may have endured in a state that simply eludes us. Theories 
pointing to a finite past may well be embraced as most probable, but 
no rigorous course of reasoning permits science to eliminate all other 
hypotheses. 

Solution of the problem, whether the universe has a finite or an infi- 
nite duration, belongs to another order of thought. Is this the order of 
philosophy? St. Thomas Aquinas did not think so, and throughout his 
productive career, on seven different occasions, he undertook to show 
that arguments drawn up to prove a temporal universe are incon- 
clusive; while human reason can prove that the universe was created 
by God, the fact that it has not existed forever is known to us by 
revelation alone.” Although philosophers who preceded him were 


™ Sum. theol. 1, q. 46, a. 2: “Mundum non semper fuisse sola fide tenetur, et demon- 
strative probari non potest.” 
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confident that they could demonstrate that the world had a beginning, 
those who came after him have in the main agreed with him. 

Without revelation, we could not be sure whether we are living in a 
temporal or an eternal universe. This verdict harmonizes with the 
appraisal given by Pius XII in his address delivered November 22, 
1951, to the Pontifical Academy of Science in Rome: “Tt is quite true 
that the facts established up to now do not constitute an absolute 
proof of creation in time, in the way that arguments drawn from meta- 
physics and revelation alike demonstrate creation as such, and those 
based on revelation prove creation in time.” And the reason is that 
solution of the problem requires an order of “argumentation that of 
itself is outside the proper sphere of the natural sciences.” 

However, we do know by means of scientific procedures that a 
number of cosmic events preceded the formation of our earth. Will 
that knowledge arouse any religious misgivings? The thought would 
hardly occur to a theologian, but it seems to have occurred to a 
scientist : 


Since Copernicus we have not believed our earth to be central in the solar system; 
in recent times, we have found that our sun is not central in the galaxy. If we ac- 
cept the point of view of the synthesis of the elements in stars, then we see that 
the sun and the earth are not central in time—that is, that they did not originate 
at the beginning of our galaxy. The philosophic and religious consequences of 
this removal of the last vestige of our intuitive geocentric concepts can be readily 
imagined.” 


I am not unacquainted with philosophy and have devoted my life to 
religion; yet, try as I may, the only consequence I can imagine is 
simple acceptance of any facts, on any plane of truth, that have been 
established. 

The important religious truth is not the cosmic location of the earth 
or its age relative to the antiquity of other parts of the world, but the 
fact that the Incarnation of God’s Son, crowning all creation, has 
endowed our tiny planet with a worth exceeding that of the rest of 
the universe, and has invested time with the value of eternity. 


7% AAS 44 (1952) 41. 
” Fowler, “Formation of the Elements,” Scientific Monthly 84 (1957) 99. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT DOCTRINE OF BAPTISM: 
AN ESSAY IN BIBLICAL THEOLOGY 


DAVID MICHAEL STANLEY, S.J. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto 


yam TO Paul, there are two sources upon which the apostolic 
Church drew in its attempts to express the various aspects of 
the Christian mystery: the experience of the first disciples, and the 
events of Israel’s sacred history as they found them recorded in “the 
Scriptures.” In the concluding doxology of his letter to Rome, Paul 
expresses his conviction that God will strengthen and deepen the 
Christian faith in that community “through my Gospel and the 
kergyma of Jesus Christ—the revelation of a mystery, wrapt in silence 
throughout countless ages, but now disclosed—and through the 
prophetic Scriptures” (Rom 16:25-26). The experience of Jesus’ first 
disciples must be characterized by the events which formed its climax. 
It was predominantly Paschal and Pentecostal, an experience of the 
risen Christ and of the Holy Spirit. Yet it also included the happenings 
of Jesus’ public life and even the career of John the Baptist. As for 
the insights into the meaning of Christianity which the inspired 
writers of the NT drew from the OT, they are the fruit of a profound 
and acute consciousness of the harmony existing between the two 
phases of the divine plan of salvation, the old and the new dispensa- 
tions.' This awareness leads Paul to formulate the hermeneutical 
principle which is the foundation of any Christian reading of the OT: 
“these things occurred as examples of ourselves” (1 Cor 10:6); “what- 
ever was written in the past has been written for our instruction” 
(Rom 15:4). 

These two factors, which presided over the development of Christian 
theology as it makes its appearance in the NT, merit closer inspection. 


THE CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF SALVATION 


As I have pointed out elsewhere,? the real novelty of the Christian 
notion of salvation lies in the primitive Church’s realization of her 
1C. Spicq, L’Epitre aux Hébreux 2 (Paris, 1953) 372. 


*“The Conception of Salvation in Primitive Christian Preaching,” Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly 18 (1956) 231-54. 
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possession of the Holy Spirit, whose presence had formed her into the 
new Israel and had revealed to her the divinity of the exalted Lord 
Jesus. Accordingly, it is to the Pentecostal experience of the first 
disciples that the explicitation of their specifically Christian beliefs 
must be ascribed. Rudolf Bultmann has recently been insisting upon 
the character of Christianity as an event,’ and it is thanks to him, as L. 
Malevez remarks,‘ that the modern theologian has been led to ask 
himself the question, “how, on the one hand, Christ, who has appeared 
historically and visibly before us, and, on the other, the Spirit, who 
operates invisibly, succeed in forming a single Word.” This integration 
of the activity of the risen Christ with the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
which constitutes the unique character of the Christian encounter 
with God, springs historically and theologically from the events of the 
day of Pentecost—a point of which, perhaps, Bultmann has not taken 
sufficient cognizance. 

Thus it is this transforming presence of the Spirit, at once the gift 
of the glorified Christ through the mediation of His risen humanity 
(Jn 7:39) and the witness to Christ’s sessio ad dexteram Patris (Acts 
2:33), which distinguishes Christianity, a radically eschatological 
religion, from the Judaism contemporary with Christian origins, 
characterized by a forward-looking messianism and a scrupulous devo- 
tion to the Mosaic code. Where the Jew looked to Yahweh for salvation 
through the sole intermediary of the Law, the apostolic Christian, 
aware that he already possessed salvation in part through the risen 
Christ’s gift of the Spirit, hoped to-obtain salvation’s fulness through 
the one Mediator, his Lord Jesus, exalted at God’s right hand. To 
appreciate how wide was the gulf which separated the messianic and 
legalistic outlook of the best circles of contemporary Judaism from 
apostolic Christianity, we have only to recall the contrast that exists 
between the exegesis of certain OT texts elaborated by the sectaries 
of Qumran and the understanding of those same texts which is evi- 
denced by NT writers. 

One passage is Is 40:3 ff., which holds such a prominent place in 
the Gospel traditions concerning John the Baptist’s preaching. In the 


* Rudolf Bultmann, “Neues Testament und Mythologie,” in H. W. Bartsch (ed.*, 
Kerygma und Mythos 1 (Hamburg, 1951). 
*L. Malevez, Le message chrétien et le mythe (Brussels-Bruges—Paris, 1954) p. 116. 
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Qumran community rule, it is explained in function of the Torah:‘ 
it is the assiduous study and scrupulous observance of the Mosaic Law 
which will prepare the covenanters for the coming of the Messias. 
According to our evangelists,* the Baptist employed this text not to 
inculcate the practice of the Law but rather to insist upon metanoia, 
a radical change in men’s religious attitudes, finding expression in the 
social virtues of justice and charity, as the necessary preparation for 
the advent of the Christ. It is as heir of Israel’s prophetic traditions, 
not of her legalism, that the NT portrays John the Baptist.’ 

A second passage, Jer 2:13,° is explained in the sectarian writings 
as follows. ‘“‘The well is the Law, and they who digged it are the peni- 
tents of Israel who went forth out of the land of Judah and sojourned 
in the land of Damascus” (CDC 8, 6). The writer of the fourth Gospel, 
on the other hand, in what is almost surely a reference to this same 
text, indicates Christ as the well. “If any man thirsts, he must come to 
me and drink—that is, he who has faith in me. According to the scrip- 
tural saying, ‘From His heart shall flow floods of living water’ ” 
(Jn 7:38). 

The immediate cause of this divergence of the Christian from the 
Jewish point of view was Pentecost, which transfigured the messianic 
expectations of the apostolic Church into a firm faith in the presence 
of their risen Lord among them through the Holy Spirit. Thanks to it, 
they are made aware of Jesus’ divinity, of the Spirit’s personality, of 
the inauguration of “the last times” in its first phase, which would 


51QS 8, 12-16, tr. Millar Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls (New York, 1955) p. 382: 
“When these things come to pass for the community in Israel, by these regulations 
they shall be separated from the midst of the session of the men of error to go to the wilder- 
ness to prepare there the way of the Lord; as it is written, ‘In the wilderness prepare the 
way of the Lord; make straight in the desert a highway for our God.’ This is the study of 
the law, as he commanded through Moses, to do according to all that has been revealed 
from time to time, and as the prophets revealed by his Holy Spirit.” 

6 The silence of the evangelists concerning John’s utterances about the observance 
of the Law is, we believe, highly significant. 

7J. Schmitt, “Les écrits du Nouveau Testament et les textes de Qumran,” Revue des 
sciences religieuses 30 (1956) 55-74. 

8 “For my people have committed two crimes: 

They have forsaken me, the fountain of living water, 
To hew for themselves cisterns, broken cisterns, 
That can hold no water.” 
°C. Lattey, “A Note on John VII.37-8,” Scripture 6 (1954) 151-53. 
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extend until the eagerly awaited day of Christ’s parousia. Moreover, 
they began, in the light of the Spirit, to reassess the theological sig- 
nificance” of the events of Jesus’ earthly life and the work of the Bap- 
tist. This deeper penetration into the meaning of the events which 
formed the Christian kerygma of salvation would attain its full per- 
fection in the fourth Gospel, but it can be seen already operative in 
the Synoptic literature." That this whole development is the result 
of the apostles’ encounter with the Spirit is attested by the last of the 
evangelists: “the advocate, the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will 
send in place of myself, will teach you everything and will recall to 
you all I have myself spoken to you” (Jn 14:26). 


THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF ISRAEL’S SACRED HISTORY 


How early the Christian community began to seek, in the great 
events of OT salvation-history, clues for the interpretation of the 
res christiana, is difficult to say. The first extensive use of the method, 
which Jesus had Himself undoubtedly employed in His public teaching 
and which the author of Hebrews will ultimately erect into a system of 
Christian hermeneutics, is credited in the NT to Stephen (Acts 7: 2-53). 
It is very probable that it was further developed in the Hellenist- 
founded Church at Antioch (cf. Acts 13:16-41), which became the 
heir of Stephen’s viewpoint and which was mainly responsible for the 
formation of Saul as future apostle of the Gentiles. The basis of this 
method of OT interpretation is the insight that there exists a funda- 
mentally identical pattern in God’s dialogue with His people in the 
old dispensation and in the new which supplanted it. This conviction 
is expressed in Hebrews’ remark that, while the old Law was ephemeral 
and relative, and “brought nothing to fulfilment,” still it served God’s 
providential purpose as “introduction to a brighter hope” (Heb 7:19). 
Because they were aware that the OT history bore a transcendental 
relation to the Christ-event,” the preachers and inspired writers of 

10 “Didaché as a Constitutive Element of the Gospel-form,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly 
17 (1955) 223-44. 

1 The infancy narratives of Mt and Lk may serve as an example of this. 

% Thus Christ had to repeat in His earthly life the experiences of Israel as a people 


(cf. Jesus’ temptations, Mt 4:1-11) as well as those of the great OT figures (hence His 
characterization as the new Moses, new David, etc.). 
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the apostolic age made use of that history to express their experience 
of the Christian mystery in all its aspects." 

A concise formulation of this principle may be seen in St. Thomas’ 
discussion of the sensus spiritualis. ‘The course of history is so ordered 
that such a meaning may be taken from it. This prerogative of so 
ordering history belongs solely to Him who through His providence 
governs history, God alone. Just as a man, in order to signify some- 
thing, may employ words or imaginary comparisons, so God, for the 
expression of some things, employs the course of history, which is 
subject to His providence.’ On the view of the NT authors, this 
sense of Israel’s sacred history is revealed in “the Scriptures.” More- 
over, it is this interpretation of the events of this ancient salvation- 
history, as it 1s recorded upon the sacred page,!® which unveils their 
true meaning. The characteristically modern question, ‘What ‘really’ 
happened in the crossing of the Red Sea, the capture of Jericho, the 
restoration after the exile, etc.?’’, is alien to the mind of these writers. 
To their way of looking at the sacred past, what really happened is 
what God has deigned to announce to them in the Book. It is crucial 
for any appreciation of this long-forgotten viewpoint to recognize how 
justified the NT authors were in employing that religious-historical 
perspective, which springs from a deep consciousness of the consistency 
of God’s salvific action throughout the course of Hebrew and Christian 
history. Thanks to this insight, the prophets and inspired scribes of 
the NT were enabled to discern the full signification of Christ’s re- 
demptive activity. 


FRAME OF REFERENCE OF NT SACRAMENTAL THEOLOGY 


In view of what we have thus far said, it will be not surprising to 
discover that the NT writers constantly employ as frame of reference 


13 J. Guillet, Thémes bibliques (Paris, 1951) p. 21: “A lui seul, Jésus-Christ suffit a 
remplacer toute |’Ecriture. L’Ecriture pourtant demeure nécessaire. Non point a cété 
de Jésus, mais pour |’expliquer. Quel sens les chrétiens peuvent-ils donner a |’événement 
unique qui vient de bouleverser leur vie? Pour interpréter le fait chrétien, pas d’autre voie 
que l’Ancien Testament.” 

4 Thomas Aquinas, Quodl. 7, q. 6, a. 16 c.; Sum. theol. 1, q. 1, a. 10. 

18 Hence an investigation of contemporary Jewish ablutional practices, e.g., those of 
the Qumran community, will not help towards an understanding of the meaning of Chris- 
tian baptism. 
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for their explanation of the meaning and efficacy of Christian sacra- 
mental symbolism a threefold division of the history of salvation. This 
division is related to the coming of Jesus Christ, which gives to the 
story of God’s dealings with men its essential significance. It comprises 
(1) the period before Christ, (2) Christ’s earthly and mortal life, (3) 
Christ’s glorified and heavenly existence, which extends to include the 
life of His Body, the Church on earth. As we hope to demonstrate by a 
study of the NT doctrine of baptism, it was on this triple level that the 
inspired authors primarily sought to discover the meaning of the 
Christian sacraments, those “signs of the end’* which effectively 
reproduce, for subsequent generations of believers, the Pentecostal 
experience of the first disciples.!7 Moreover, the “‘natural’’ symbolism 
of the sacramental elements, washing (water), food (bread, wine), 
healing or strengthening (oil), which strikes our modern mentality as 
so important,'* does not appear to have constituted for the apostolic 
age the prima facie signification of the sacramental signs. If they em- 
ployed such symbolism, as they occasionally did, it was simply because 
they had found it already designated by the events of their sacred 
history. At any rate, we venture to assert that this natural symbolism 
of the sacramental system never carried the same weight with the NT 
thinkers as did the other, to us less obvious, symbolism.’ 

One of the best examples of NT sacramental theology, in which these 
three levels of sacred history are employed, is found in the Johannine 
discourse on the Bread of Life (Jn 6:26-65), which teaches the effli- 
cacious symbolism of the Eucharist. The reader’s attention is concen- 

16“Baptism in the New Testament,” Scripture 8 (1956) 46. 

"This is particularly true of the sacramental teaching of the fourth Gospel. 

1% L. Bouyer, “Le symbolisme des rites baptismaux,” Matson-Dieu, n. 32, p. 15: “Cela 
nous méne déja vers une précision capitale touchant le symbolisme baptismal en général. 
C’est bien certainement un symbolisme naturel, car il n’y en a pas d’autre, encore une fois. 
Le Christ a pris l’eau od |’on plonge comme symbole d’initiation parce que d’abord il y 
a une liaison instinctive dans |’4me humaine entre les eaux et la vie maternelle. Mais il 
en a fait le sacrement baptismal parce que sa Parole a ajouté a cette signification naturelle 
la signification nouvelle d’une plongée dans sa propre mort pour émerger 4 la vie ressuscitée. 
Et c’est ainsi que toute la Parole divine, a travers la Bible entitre comme dans la tradition 
vivante de |’Eglise, nous fait redécouvrir non seulement le monde matériel et le corps, 
mais l’esprit dans le corps et le monde invisible sous le visible.” 

%” Thus, for instance, in the Johannine paragraph on the imparting of the power to 


forgive sins (Jn 20:19-23) the use of the verb emephysésen by the evangelist is a refer- 
ence to Gn 2:7; this work of the risen Christ appears to him as a “‘new creation.” 
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trated upon the importance of symbolism almost from the beginning 
of the sermon. “Then what sign (sémeion) do you perform, that we 
may see and find faith in you?” (v. 30). A reference to a psalm, com- 
memorative of the miracles of the Exodus and the wandering in the 
desert, gives Jesus the occasion to point out the true relation between 
the manna, “the bread from heaven” (Ps 78: 24-25), and the Eucharis- 
tic bread, “the truly divine bread from heaven” (Jn 6:31-32). Next, 
the meaning of the Eucharist is sought in the life-giving Incarnation 
of the Son of God (vv. 33-35), in Jesus’ public ministry (vv. 38-40),?° 
in a reference to the words of institution and to Jesus’ redemptive 
death: “It is my flesh, given for the life of the world” (v. 51).** In the 
sequel, the Eucharistic symbolism is shown to derive also from Christ’s 
exaltation and His gift of the Spirit (vv. 61-63).% As is evident from 
a literary analysis,” the key-word in this dialogue-discourse, ‘“‘bread,” 
is used in four different senses to designate the bread of the miracle 
of multiplication, the manna, the Word Incarnate, and the Eucharist. 
What must be noted, however, is that these four meanings are closely 
interrelated. Each of the first three adds a new depth to the Eucharistic 
symbolism attaching to the fourth sense, the body of the exalted 
Christ, who bestows, in this sacrament, the Holy Spirit upon those 
who have faith in Him. 


SYMBOLISM AND SACRAMENTAL EFFICACY 


There are two important consequences which flow from this NT 
view of the symbolism of the Christian sacraments. It provides, in the 
first place, a vehicle for the expression of the efficacy of the sacraments 
in the order of grace. Secondly, it enables the inspired writers to dis- 
tinguish sharply this sacramental efficacy from magic. 


2° The miracle of multiplication of the loaves plays an important role here: cf. Jn 6:26. 

*1 This refashioning of the logia of Jesus, as found in the Synoptic Gospels, is char- 
acteristic of John’s manner. In this same discourse we find similar references to the Synoptic 
accounts of Jesus’ visit to Nazareth (Jn 6:42) and Peter’s Caesarean profession 
(Jn 6:68-69). 

* This appears to be the meaning of these difficult verses. The mention of Jesus’ exalta- 
tion as the necessary preliminary to the gift of the Spirit (Jn 7:39) shows that John is well 
aware that the Eucharist is the sacrament of the glorified Christ in which He bestows the 
“life-giving Spirit.” To think, as the Jews are here doing, of the Eucharist in terms of 
Jesus’ mortal sarx “profits nothing”: such absence of faith renders a man incapable of 
receiving the sacramental doctrine of this Gospel. 

* Cf. that of M.-J. Lagrange, Evangile selon saint Jean (7th ed.; Paris, 1948) pp. 171-96. 
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Because of their sensitivity to the divine orientation of Israel’s 
history towards the central events of salvation, the NT writers were 
well aware that behind the OT figures of the Christian sacraments lay 
the dynamic will of God with its creative power. Moreover, familiarity 
with the OT had taught them the efficacious value of the signs which 
Yahweh had granted to His people: the rainbow, circumcision, the 
sprinkled blood ratifying the covenant given through Moses. This 
creation of effective symbolism was for them but another instance of a 
divine activity: the imposition of names, upon things at the creation of 
the world, upon persons in the course of OT history. On the biblical 
view, such God-given names were not equivocal (as in Greek phil- 
osophy) but expressed the reality of the things or persons to which 
they had been attached.** Thus, in regard to the sacramental symbols, 
whose meaning had been divinely determined by means of their types 
occurring throughout sacred history from the creation to the apostolic 
age, the NT authors found means to express their efficacy by relating 
them to the revealed salvation-history. The efficacious symbolism of 
the Eucharist, for example, as the divine “bread from heaven” “giving 
life to the world’”’ comes not only from the words of institution but also 
from the feeding of God’s people with manna, from Jesus’ multiplica- 
tion of the loaves during His public ministry, and, above all, from the 
glorification of His sacred humanity endowing it with the power of 
communicating the Spirit, author of the divine life of grace. 

This linking of sacraments to sacred history also enabled the NT 
writer to remove any misapprehension that there was something 
magical about the operation of these signs. The Johannine discourse on 
the Eucharist warns the Christian emphatically against such a false 
view, by means of references to each of the three levels of sacred 
history from which the sacrament derives its effective symbolism. The 
first caveat is connected with the miracle of multiplication. “I can 
assure you that you are looking for me, not because you have seen 
signs, but because you ate some of the loaves and had your fill” (Jn 
6:26). Instead of recognizing the sign of some deeper mystery in the 
miraculous bread, the Jews have eyes only for bread in the “sign,’’ or 


* J. van der Ploeg, “Old Testament Signs,” Scripture 8 (1956) 33-44. 
*5 Franz-J. Leenhardt, “La signification de la notion de parole dans la pensée 
chrétienne,” Revue d'histoire et de philosophie religieuses 35 (1955) 263-73. 
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miracle. Faith on the part of the recipient is necessary for full sacra- 
mental efficacy. The second warning, like that of Paul to the Corin- 
thians (1 Cor 10:5), recalls an incident of OT history. ‘Your fathers 
ate manna in the desert, but they are dead”’ (v. 49). God’s favor is not 
bestowed through the sacrament without man’s cooperation. The 
final warning occurs through Jesus’ remark which stresses the relation 
between His glorified humanity and the Spirit in this sacrament. “‘The 
Spirit it is who bestows life: the flesh counts for nothing” (v. 63). This 
statement refutes any crassly materialistic view of the consumption of 
Christ’s body in the Eucharist, and indirectly stresses also the need of 
the proper dispositions in those who receive it. 


OUR METHOD OF INVESTIGATION 


Given the attitude of the NT authors towards sacramental sym- 
bolism, we shall endeavor to present a synthesis of their teaching on 
the nature of baptism and its effects by relating it to the three levels 
of sacred history which we have already discussed. We shall begin 
by recalling the great episodes in the OT which contributed to the 
meaning of the sacrament. Then we shall discuss the events of Jesus’ 
earthly life which the evangelists narrate in order to explain the origins 
of baptism. Finally, we shall review the effects of Christ’s exaltation 
and His sending of the Spirit, upon the symbolism of this rite of initia- 
tion into His Body, the Church. 

The method will be found to possess the advantage of removing 
certain false questions from a discussion of the origins of baptism. The 
imposition upon exegesis and theology, at the close of the Middle Ages, 
of a methodological viewpoint—the product of the enthusiasm of the 
discoverers of canonical law—which we may call “‘juridical,’”’ has long 
exercised a preponderance as unwarranted as it is deleterious.** Thus, 

26 A. Humbert, “Le probléme des sources théologiques au XVI° siécle,” Revue des sciences 
philosophiques et théologiques 1 (1907) 90-91: “‘Ce qui avait corrumpu la théologie, surtout 
depuis la fin du quinziéme siécle et au commencement du seiziéme, ce n’est pas tant, comme 
on le croit d’ordinaire, le retour indéfini des mémes problémes traités suivant une méthode 
qui avait depuis longtemps épuisé ses ressources. Du moins il ne semble pas que ce fut la 
ce qui produisit, chez les hommes de la Renaissance, leur dégoft violent des disputes 
scholastiques. Eux-mémes passérent leur vie en d’autres disputes qui ne tranchent pas 
sur celles de leurs adversaires. Ce qui parait les avoir surtout révoltés, c’est la pénétration 
et peu 4 peu |’envahissement de la théologie proprement dite par les formules et les mé- 
thodes du droit ecclésiastique.” 
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with reference to baptism, there is much effort spent in attempting to 
determine the precise moment at which Christ instituted it. Such 
legalism can, at times, lead to some rather bizarre “theological” con- 
clusions: for example, insistence upon the reception of Christian 
baptism by the apostles some time before the first Holy Thursday, to 
safeguard the validity of their reception of orders and the Eucharist.” 

In contrast with such methods, the one here adopted after the ex- 
ample of the NT writers themselves, has the merit of directing atten- 
tion to the precise meaning of the sacramental sign which is baptism, 
and so revealing to us its purpose and its effects. 


BAPTISMAL SYMBOLISM DRAWN FROM OT HISTORY 


In the course of a striking description of the genesis of Christian 
thought as “‘essentially a transformation of images,” effected by the 
death of Christ (“the decisive act of transformation”) and the presence 
of the Spirit in the apostolic Church, Austin Farrer very aptly observes 
that “‘since the process is of the rebirth of images, it is to the matrix 
of images, the Old Testament, that the Spirit continually leads; for 
here are images awaiting rebirth; all this is Christ, could we but see 
how and why; the Spirit will teach us.’ 

When we turn to a consideration of the OT images exploited by the 
NT writers in their endeavor to describe the baptismal mystery, we 
find that in their works they lay under tribute almost all the great 
gesta Dei in Israel’s salvation-history: the creation, the deluge, the 
promise to Abraham with its sign, circumcision, the exodus from Egypt, 
the wandering in the desert, the covenant established through Moses, 
together with the poignant presentation of it in the prophetic writings 
as Yahweh’s espousals with His people, and (perhaps) even Israel’s 
crossing of the Jordan under Joshua. 


"J. Bellamy, “Baptéme dans la sainte Ecriture,” Dictionnaire de théologie catholique 
2/1, 169: “Il est pourtant assez probable que le sacrement a été institué avant la passion; 
et, si l’on tient compte de |’économie sacramentelle générale, on peut croire qu’au moins 
les apdtres ont été baptisés avant cette époque, puisqu’ils ont recu |’eucharistie et |’ordre 
le soir du jeudi saint.” A. d’Alés, “Baptéme,” Dictionnaire de la bible: Supplément 1, 858, 
remarks that, since Augustine, who held that the apostles administered Christian baptism 
before the passion, this has become common theological opinion. “Avec saint Augustin 
sont la plupart des théologiens modernes ...et quelques exégétes. .. .” 

*% Austin Farrer, A Rebirth of Images (Westminster, 1949) p. 15. 
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The Creation 


Because of the fact that the accounts of creation stand at the head 
of the biblical revelation in the beginning of Genesis, we have long 
been accustomed to open our catechetical instructions by the ques- 
tion, “Who made the world?”’, and to give to that problem a place of 
primacy which it never actually enjoyed in Israel’s religious experiences 
of her God.”* Moreover, the logical structure of Scholastic theology 
has assigned to the treatise on creation a place which has led us to 
regard that divine activity as cosmological rather than soteriological.*° 
Accordingly, it comes as something of a surprise to find a theologian 
like Paul describing Christ’s redemptive work as a “new creation” 
(2 Cor 5:17). At best, we think it an arresting metaphor expressive of 
the novelty of the Christian order. 

However, the OT view was that the covenant was primary in God’s 
self-revelation to Israel. The point of departure of OT religion was, 
historically speaking, summed up in the dictum, “You shall be my 
people, and I will be your God” (Jer 31:33; Ex 19:5). God carried on 
His part of the dialogue with Israel through a long succession of saving 
acts performed in their favor. As a result, the OT places quite a differ- 
ent emphasis upon the doctrine of creation. Secondary in OT revela- 
tion, both historically and theologically, to the covenant-idea, the 
doctrine of creation was incorporated relatively late into the Hebrews’ 
sacred accounts of their own origins, where it functioned as a kind of pro- 
logue to the story of that people’s relations with their covenant-God.*! 
And so it happened that creation was set forth in that literature as the 
beginning of the mighty wonders Yahweh had wrought for Israel. Be- 
cause they were accustomed to consider cosmic origins as the beginning 
of the salvation-history, the later OT writers found it quite natural 
to express the eschatological salvation of ‘the last times,” the climax 
of Yahweh’s interventions on behalf of His chosen people, as a second 
and more marvelous creation. The view of Deutero-Isaias is that Yah- 
weh will work Israel’s definitive salvation as creator (Is 43:18-19; 

29 Gerhard von Rad, Das erste Buch Mose: Kap. 1-12/9 (2nd ed.; Gottingen, 1950) 

. 34, 
%C.R. North, The Thought of the Old Testament (London, 1948) pp. 25-26. 


3R. A. F. Mackenzie, “Before Abraham was... ,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly 15 
(1953) 131-40. 
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48:6 ff.; cf. also Is 65:17 ff.), for the reason that God’s creation of the 
universe is thought of as pertaining to the same theological category as 
His covenant (Is 52: 15-16; cf. also Is 66:22). This conception of the 
creation as a saving event is, I believe, the basis of the biblical view 
that the eschaton must correspond to the beginning, that eschatology, 
in other words, is determined by protology or ktisiology. 

What is true of OT literature holds good also for that of the NT, 
in which the creation-theme is pressed into the service of soteriology.” 
In fact, it may be asserted that the concept of “the new creation,” to- 
gether with its counterpart, the idea of regeneration or birth anew, 
forms the most apt expression of the salvation revealed in Jesus.* 
Paul portrays the Christian who has, through faith and baptism, found 
a share in Christ’s redemption, as “‘a new creature” or “‘a new creation” 
(Gal 6:15; 2 Cor 5:17), while the notion of “rebirth” is found applied 
to various aspects of Christian salvation in a series of NT writings, 
(Mt 19:28; Jn 3:3 ff.; Eph 2:46; 1 Jn passim; 1 Pt 1:3, 23; 2:2). 
Paul is thinking of baptism in terms of creation when he states: “We 
are indeed His work, having been once created in Christ Jesus in view 
of good works, which God prepared beforehand for us to practice” 
(Eph 2:10). The thought of baptism is also perhaps implicit in James’s 
remark: “Of set purpose, He engendered us through the message of 
truth, in order that we might be a kind of first-fruits among His crea- 
tures” (Jas 1:18). The very original Pauline conception of Christ as 
“the last Adam, new Adam, second Adam,” which he first hit upon in a 
period of controversy (1 Cor 15: 22,45), and then made the focal point 
in his soteriology (Rom 5:12 ff.), was at a later period recast to express 
the mystery par excellence, the new Christian unity of Jew and Gentile 
in the Body of Christ (Eph 2:15; 4:12-13, 24). The inauguration of 
this ‘“‘new Man”’ in the lives of individual Christians is the initerable 
rite* of baptism. “Do not play one another false, seeing that you once 

® Gésta Lindeskog, Studien zum neutestamentlichen Schipfungsgedanken 1 (Uppsala, 
1952) 203. 

% Ibid. 1, 236, 251. 


* The aorist tense employed in the participles apekdysamenoi and endysamenoi shows 
that Paul is thinking of the single, past act of receiving baptism. 
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stripped off the old man with his practices and put on the new man, 
newly formed in the image of his creator . . .” (Col 3:9-10).* 

Of all the divine activities in the beginning, it was the creation of 
light which the author of the first creation-account in Genesis appears 
to have found most impressive and mysterious (Gn 1:3). It strikes the 
modern reader as strange that the priestly writer should have de- 
scribed light’s creation before that of sun or moon. Apart from the 
motives dictated by a practical apologetic interest,** it would seem 
that light, in the author’s estimation, held a paramount position 
amongst God’s irrational creatures. It was considered of no less im- 
portance by the author of the fourth Gospel, who saw that the life 
emanating from the Word “‘was the light of men” (Jn 1:4). And he can 
think of no better way to describe the Word Himself than as “‘the true 
light which illuminates every man” (Jn 1:9). Accordingly, this biblical 
emphasis upon the creation of light provided an apt vehicle for the 
presentation of NT baptismal doctrine. 

The whole episode of the healing of the man blind from birth (Jn 9: 
1-41) forms a kind of baptismal catechesis, in which Christ, the author 
of the sacrament, figures as “light of the world” (Jn 9:5). In what is 
primarily a reference to his own conversion by the Damascus road, 
Paul includes the baptismal experience of his readers, and recalls the bib- 
lical account of the creation of light. ““The God who had said, ‘Light, 
shine out of darkness,’ is He who has shone into our hearts to produce 
the illumination of the knowledge of God’s glory reflected upon the 
countenance of Christ” (2 Cor 4:6). He urges the Colossians to per- 
severe “in thanking the Father, who entitled you to share the lot of 
the saints by the light, who once rescued us from the dominion of 
darkness and transferred us into the realm of His dear Son, in whom 
we possess the redemption, the remission of sins” (Col 1: 12-14). After 
reminding the Gentile Ephesians that “‘once you were sheer darkness, 
but now light in the Lord,” the apostle urges them to “conduct your- 
selves as children of light” and to avoid “‘the sterile works of darkness,”’ 


35 On the characteristically Christian idea of newness expressed in the NT by kainos 
and its compounds, cf. Johannes Behm, “kainos,” etc., in Kittel’s Theologisches Worterbuch 
zum Neuen Testament 3, 450-56. 

36 This apologetic interest appears in the author’s omission of the names, sun, moon, 
etc., revered as deities in the cultures surrounding Israel. 
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“since everything that comes to light is light” (Eph 5:8-13). This last 
obscure remark seems to contain a promise of victory for all believers 
through their rejection of pagan immorality, and thus forms an intro- 
duction to what is probably a fragment of a baptismal liturgy: 


Awake, you slumberer, 
and rise from the dead! 
Then Christ will illuminate you. (Eph 5:14) 


A clear reference to baptism as an illumination occurs in the famous 
Hebrews’ passage on “impossible repentance.” “It is in fact impossible 
to renew again, by bringing to repentance, those who have once been 
illuminated, who have tasted the heavenly gift, who have received a 
share of the Holy Spirit, who have savored the glorious word of God 
and the dynamism of the world to come, and yet have fallen...” 
(Heb 6:4-6). 

Finally, in connection with the use of the creation-theme to expound 
baptismal doctrine, we must mention the paradise-motif, which NT 
writers do not neglect. The very brief Marcan description of Christ 
sojourning in the desert amongst wild beasts after His baptism by John 
is couched in terms of the new Adam in the new paradise.” In the 
Apocalypse, baptism is called “the river of life’ (possibly also “the 
tree of life’) by the adaptation of a text from Ezekiel,** which in turn 
draws on the descriptions of the terrestrial paradise in Gn 2-3.* 


Noah: the Deluge and the Ark 


The Petrine letters make use of the symbolism of the deluge in ex- 
posing their teaching on baptism. The first instance occurs in a discus- 
sion of the cosmic effects of Christ’s death and resurrection: ‘“God’s 
patience, in the days of Noah, waited eagerly while the ark was being 
made ready, in which a few people, eight persons to be exact, were 
saved by the water, which now saves you also—I mean its antitype, 
baptism” (1 Pt 3:20-21). Such a conception of the deluge as a saving 
act of Yahweh may be traced back to the book of Genesis itself. There, 
in fact, we may distinguish, skilfully interwoven in the account of the 

“= Vincent Taylor, The Gospel according to St. Mark (London, 1952) p. 164. 

% Ap 22:1-2; Ez 47:1, 7. 

3 E.-B. Allo, L’A pocalypse (14th ed.; Paris, 1933) p. 353. 
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flood, two quite different emphases.‘° The Yahwist writer, more con- 
cerned with man’s sinfulness, takes a pessimistic view of this destruc- 
tive flood; the priestly writer, on the other hand, who loves to dwell 
on the divine activity, stresses it as a divine act of salvation, issuing in 
the Noachitic covenant which God plans to establish (Gn 6:18; 9:11, 
16) with the man He has delivered from the midst of the wicked. There 
is, however, also one remark of the Yahwist which provides a probable 
source for the later theological developments on the deluge. ““Yahweh 
did away with all beings existing on the surface of the earth, from man 
to beasts, reptiles and birds. They were blotted off the earth, so that 
Noah alone was left, and those who were with him in the ark” (Gn 
7:23). 

In late Judaism, there was a tendency to consider the deluge in its 
more positive and salutary aspects, and to connect it with the remnant- 
doctrine, as we see from Ben Sira’s “Praise of the Fathers.” 


Noah was found perfectly just, 

in the time of wrath he was the offshoot. 
Thanks to him a remnant was left upon earth 
when the deluge occurred. (Sir 44:17) 


A remarkable passage in Deutero-Isaias compares the return from the 
exile with the deluge: both are saving judgments of Yahweh executed 
in favor of His people. 


“For a little moment did I forsake you: 

but with great pity will I bring you back to me. 
In an outburst of wrath I hid my face 

for a moment from you: 

but with eternal kindness will I take pity on you,” 
says the Lord, your redeemer. 

“Because like the days of Noah is this to me. 
As I swore that the waters of Noah 

should no more pass over. the earth; 

so have I sworn to be angry no more with you, 
nor to rebuke you.” (Is 54:7-9) 


Israel’s restoration thus appears as a “new deluge,” a mighty act of 
salvation. It is this line of thought which culminates in the Petrine 


© T have followed the distinction of sources given by R. de Vaux, Genése (Paris, 1951) 
p. 57. 
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theology of baptism.“ Jesus’ own reference to the deluge in His descrip- 
tion of His own divine visitation in triumph upon the ruins of the 
Temple (Mt 24:37-41)* undoubtedly was a formative factor in sucha 
development. 

The second Petrine passage does not make such a clearly baptismal 
use of the deluge story, although it does appear to regard the flood as 
a means of Noah’s salvation: “He did not spare the ancient world, 
but preserved eight persons among whom was Noah, a preacher of 
holiness, by inflicting the deluge upon the godless world”’ (2 Pt 2:5).# 


Abraham: the Promise, Circumcision 


As the “father of us all” (Rom 4:16), Abraham commanded the 
attention of the inspired writers of the NT as he did those of the OT. 
“No one has been found equal to him in glory,”’ says Ben Sira (Sir 
44:19b). Paul, who likes to dwell upon Abraham’s faith, describes its 
object as God the Creator, who “raises the dead and summons nothing- 
ness to existence” (Rom 4:17), thereby equivalating it to the Chris- 
tian’s faith in Christ’s death and resurrection (Rom 4:23-25). Hebrews 
mentions this same aspect of Abraham’s faith, and remarks that his 
recovery of his son Isaac, the result of his belief that ‘“God is powerful 
enough even to raise the dead,” was “a parable,” or type—either of 
the general resurrection or of Christ’s (Heb 11:17-19). However, the 
author of Hebrews devotes most of his praise of Abraham’s faith to its 
connection with the divine promise (Heb 11:8-18), mentioned re- 
peatedly in the book of Genesis (Gn 13:15-17; 15:5; 17:5-8; 18:18). 

In Paul’s earliest sketch of a baptismal theology (Gal 3:26—4:7), 
the sacrament figures as the means whereby the Gentiles, who cannot 
be considered Abraham’s sperma, or heirs by blood of the divine promise 
made to him (cf. Gal 3:16), can lay claim to his inheritance. A parallel 
argument is worked out in Rom 4:9-12 in terms of faith and justifica- 
tion, the complementary elements in NT baptismal doctrine. As Paul 


“ E. G. Selwyn, The First Epistle of St. Peter (London, 1949) pp. 333-34. Jean Daniélou, 
Sacramentum futuri (Paris, 1950) pp. 55-68. 

# A. Feuillet, “La synthése eschatologique de saint Matthieu,”’ Revue biblique 56 (1949) 
340-64; 57 (1950) 62-91, 180-211. 

43 This same letter contains a very interesting, though tantalizingly obscure, reference 
to the role of water as instrument of the creation of the universe: 2 Pt 3:5. 
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Démann has pointed out,“ the question of descendance from Abraham 
became an acute problem in predominantly Gentile Christian communi- 
ties, whose members, unlike the Jewish Christians, had no racial ties 
with the greatest of the patriarchs: what basis of hope had they of 
sharing the blessings God had promised to Abraham? In answering 
that question, Paul shows how important was Abraham’s promise in 
the biblical doctrine of salvation, and how it enters into the signification 
of baptism. He lays the groundwork for his argument by providing his 
reader with a typically rabbinical piece of exegesis on the use of sper- 
ma in the singular. ““Now it was to Abraham that the promises were 
addressed, and to his descendant. Scripture does not say ‘and to his 
descendants,’ as if there were question of more than one. It points 
only to one, ‘and to your descendant,’ that is, to Christ” (Gal 3:16). 
The argument, which involves baptism, is stated somewhat later in the 
same chapter. “You are all God’s sons by faith in Christ Jesus. You 
have all indeed, because baptized in Christ, put on Christ. There is no 
room for ‘Jew’ or ‘Greek,’ no room for ‘slave’ or ‘free,’ no room for 
‘male’ or ‘female’: all of you constitute but one Man in Christ Jesus. 
And if you are Christ’s, you are Abraham’s descendant, heirs according 
to the promise” (Gal 3:26-29). The “putting on Christ,” an effect of 
baptism, is clearly intended by Paul as equivalent to ‘“‘constituting one 
Man in Christ Jesus.’“* In other words, we are dealing here with an 
instance of the doctrine habitually taught by Paul: the identification 
of the Christian with Christ (1 Cor 6:17; 2 Cor 5:14; Gal 2:20). It is 
essential to his line of argumentation here. This adoptive Abrahamitic 
filiation of the Gentiles becomes in turn a type of the divine adoption 
which it was Christ’s mission to bestow through the gift of the Holy 
Spirit (Gal 4:4—6). Thus one might say that, on Paul’s view, Abraham’s 
significance in baptismal theology is a profound one: he forms, with 
Christ, a link in the supernatural chain uniting the Christian to the 
Father as an adoptive son. Hence there is no break in the history of 
salvation as it is unfolded in sacred history.** God’s part in the dialogue 

“Paul Démann, “La signification d’Abraham dans la perspective du Nouveau Testa- 
ment,” Cahiers Sioniens 5 (1951) no. 2, 44-67. 

4S. Lyonnet, Les éptires de saint Paul aux Galates, aux Romains (Paris, 1953) p. 31. 


46 A. Grail, “Le baptéme dans |’épitre aux Galates III, 26-IV, 7,” Revue biblique 58 
(1951) 503-20, 
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between Himself and men is a consistent one, and Abraham is not 
without his influence upon the meaning of baptism. 

The Pauline description of baptism as a “circumcision of the soul 
in the Spirit’”’ (Rom 2:29), or “a circumcision not operated by human 
hand, the circumcision of Christ’’ (Col 2:11), further reveals the im- 
portance of Abraham for our study. It is indeed, as Charles Masson 
remarks, ‘“‘a singular way of speaking to Christians.’’” Yet, in the 
ensemble of Pauline teaching, it is natural enough. In Rom 4:9-12, 
Paul has proven that Abraham’s circumcision was a sign (sémeion) 
and a seal (sphragis) of his justification by faith. In calling baptism a 
spiritual circumcision, Paul is affirming that it is the sign and seal of 
Christian faith, relating all believers to their father, Abraham (Rom 
4:16). The sphragis-motif, at least as found in Pauline letters, is most 
probably connected with the theme of Abraham and his circumcision 
(cf. the use of sphragizein in the context of “the promises” in 2 Cor 
1:22; Eph 1:13; also Eph 4:30). 


Moses: the Exodus, the Wandering, the Covenant 


Of all the saving judgments of Yahweh recorded in the O7, it is the 
deliverance of Israel from Egyptian bondage which provides the NT 
writers with the basic analogue for Christ’s redemptive work. When 
they employ the terms, /ytron, apolytrdsis, agorazein, peripoiésis, in 
attempting to expose the meaning of Christian salvation, they are 
thinking primarily of the exodus by which Yahweh purchases for 
Himself a people “of His own acquiring” by assuming the onerous task 
of freeing them from Pharaoh’s power, and leading them through the 
desert, to the promised land. Given the first-rate importance of these 
episodes in Israel’s salvation-history for NT soteriology, it is natural 
that they should bulk large in the formation of baptismal symbolism. 

The figure of Moses is glorified in the NT, and his importance as a 
type of Christ is dwelt on repeatedly. Stephen depicts him as dispenser 
of salvation to his people, though rejected by them (Acts 7:25), and 
gives him a title nowhere predicated of him in the OT, that of “‘savior” 


* Yet it is difficult to see how Masson can conclude to the practice of circumcision by 
the Colossians on the evidence provided by this verse; cf. Charles Masson, L’Eptire de saint 
Paul aux Colossiens (Commentaire du Nouveau Testament 10; Neuchatel-Paris, 1950) p. 
125. 
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(Acts 7:35). Hebrews praises Moses’ faith through which he “‘esteemed 
the opprobrium of the Christ as riches superior to the treasures of 
Egypt” (Heb 11:26). 

For Paul, it is the passage through the Red Sea and the protection 
afforded the Hebrew people by the cloud which gives a deep insight 
into the meaning of baptism. “I would not have you forget, brothers, 
that our fathers—all of them—dwelt under the protection of the cloud. 
All of them passed safely through the sea. And all of them, in the cloud 
and in the sea, were baptized into union with Moses” (1 Cor 10: 1-2). 
The tradition Paul follows regarding the cloud, which varies from that 
of Exodus (cf. Ex 13:21; 14:19-20), is preserved in Ps 104:39.4* Nor 
does he think too closely, in describing the Hebrews’ baptism in the 
sea, of the detail recorded in Ex 14:22, where the crossing is made dry- 
shod. Jacques Guillet describes Paul’s almost ruthless manner of deal- 
ing with OT typology. When he assigns a typical value to extrinsic 
analogies which the modern mind finds difficult to accept, Paul does so 
in virtue of his fundamental insight. Israel, by leaving Egypt at Moses’ 
word to follow Yahweh in the desert, took a step which, religiously 
speaking, is comparable to the Christian renunciation of the world and 
adherence to Christ through baptism.” 

The author of Hebrews makes use of Israel’s march through the 
desert to present his conception of the Christian life here below.** In 
such an original comparison, baptism figures as the Christian point of 
departure on this pilgrimage: it is “the initial assurance.” “We have 
become confederates with Christ, provided we preserve, firm until 
the end, the initial assurance” (Heb 3:14).*' Later in his letter the 
writer describes this Christian ‘wandering in the desert” as a sacred 
procession to the heavenly temple, in which baptism once more figures 
as the initial step. ‘““Let us approach with an upright mind, in fulness 
of faith, our minds cleansed from an evil conscience and our bodies 
washed with pure water’ (Heb 10:22). In such a liturgical context the 
reference to baptism as pure or holy water recalls the ritual ablutions 
prescribed by the Mosaic code (cf. Num 5:17) and the purifying water 

48 “He spread out a cloud as a screen, / And fire to give light by night.” 

Jacques Guillet, Thémes bibliques, pp. 22-23. 

%C. Spicq, L’Eptire aux Hébreux 1 (Paris, 1952) 269-80: “Le peuple de Dieu péré- 
grinant.” 

5 C. Spicq, L’Eptire aux Hébreux 2, 78. 
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promised to Israel in her regeneration during the messianic age (Ez 
36:25). The verb hrantizein, here translated as cleanse, properly means 


”? 


“sprinkle,” and its use here, especially in such proximity to Heb 
9:20, evokes the sprinkling of the people by Moses with the blood of 
the covenant (Ex 24:8). The sacramental power of the water of bap- 
tism in purifying the soul is stressed in the present text. 

Since mention of Moses recalls the covenant made by God with the 
Hebrews, we must mention an OT image of that covenant which is 
employed by Paul in describing baptism: the figure of espousals. In 
exhorting husbands to love their wives, Paul remarks that “Christ 
loved the Church and handed Himself over for her, that He might 
sanctify her by cleansing her with the bath of water, accompanied by 
the word, in order to bring the Church to Himself in all beauty, without 
flaw or wrinkle or anything of the kind, but to be consecrated and 
faultless” (Eph 5: 25-27). The same figure occurs in two other Pauline 
passages, in which the baptismal theme is at least implicit. “I ex- 
perience a divine jealousy with regard to you, since I betrothed you to 
a single spouse: I presented you, as a pure virgin, to Christ” (2 Cor 
11:2). In Romans, Paul depicts the Christian community’s liberation 
from the Law in terms of a marriage dissolved by death. ‘“‘And so, 
brothers, you likewise have been put to death so far as the Law is con- 
cerned by the Body of Christ, in order to belong to another, to Him 
who was raised from the dead, that we might produce fruit for God” 
(Rom 7: 1-6). 

It was by means of this same image that Osee had expressed the love 
of Yahweh for His people, affianced to Him by the covenant. ‘That is 
why I shall lead her, by my seductions, into the desert, and shall speak 
to her heart. ...And she shall respond there as in the days of her 
youth, as the day she came up from the land of Egypt. . . . I shall make 
for them a covenant. ... And I will betroth you to myself forever” 
(Hos 2: 14 ff.). This most expressive figure keeps reappearing in subse- 
quent prophetic writing (Jer 2:1—3:22; Is 51:4~-8; 61:10). There is 
one passage in Ezekiel’s magnificent allegory, based on this theme, 
which may have influenced Paul’s writing of the passage in Ephesians 
cited above. “‘. .. and I swore an oath to you and entered into a cove- 
nant with you. . . . So you became mine. Then I bathed you with water 


® Ibid. 2, 317. 
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and washed your blood from you, and I anointed you with oil” (Ez 
16:8-9). The successive exploiting of the marriage symbol to express 
the meaning and vicissitudes of Yahweh’s covenant with Israel reaches 
its climax in the Pauline letters, where it signifies Christ’s union with 
the Church effected by the sacramental bath of baptism. 

Here we might also mention the symbolism of anointing, which 
appears both in Paul and in John. “It is God who gives us as well as you 
our firm adherence to Christ. It is He who anointed us and also put His 
seal on us and gives us His guarantee by the Spirit in our souls” (2 
Cor 1:21-22). “You have been anointed by the Holy One” (1 Jn 2:20). 
“You still retain in yourselves the anointing you received from Him, 
and you do not need to have anyone teach you” (1 Jn 2:27). The 
ritual of anointing was prescribed in the covenant given on Sinai for 
priests (Ex 29:7) and for the sacred furniture of the tent of testimony 
(Ex 30:25 ff.). At a later period the kings (1 S 10:1; 16:13) and some- 
times the prophets (1 K 19:16) were anointed to signify their reception 
of Yahweh’s Spirit for their office. This custom influenced the Johan- 
nine and Pauline descriptions of baptism as a chrisma, imparting the 
permanent possession of the Spirit (cf. also Is 61:1). 


Joshua and the River Jordan 


The great OT miracle of the crossing of the Jordan by the chosen 
people to take possession of “the land” under Joshua is described in 
the same grand epic style as was the crossing of the Red Sea (Jos 1: 11— 
4:18). In the NT, it is remarkable that the writers, apart from one or 
two passing references (Acts 7:45; cf. also Heb 4:8), do not appear to 
have made any use of it. However, it may not be out of place here to 
mention an episode in the fourth Gospel (Jn 10:40-42) which may con- 
tain a reminiscence of Joshua’s crossing of the Jordan. The passage 
forms the prelude to what Louis Bouyer calls “the centre of the 
Gospel,” the resurrection of Lazarus, which, if it does not contain any 
direct reference to baptism, is certainly baptismal in its general spirit.™ 

Rather abruptly, the evangelist places Jesus in Perea on the other 
side of the Jordan. As Sir Edwyn Hoskyns observes," the author is not 
concerned to give any details of the Perean ministry (cf. Mt 19:1 
ff.; Mk 10:1 ff.), but to draw attention to the significance of the 


8 Louis Bouyer, Le quatriéme évangile (2nd ed.; Tournai—Paris, 1955) p. 31. 
4 E. C. Hoskyns, The Fourth Gospel (2nd ed.; London, 1948) p. 394. 
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locality by this topographical note. He takes cognizance of the fact 
that this was “where John had baptized” (v. 40), and that many, asa 
result of John’s preaching, had found faith in Jesus “there” (v. 42), 
It is while Jesus is beyond the Jordan that word is brought to Him of 
Lazarus’ illness in Bethany. Upon receiving it, Jesus “remained two 
days in the place where He was” (Jn 11:6), and finally sets out witha 
promise to His disciples that they will see an act of God’s glory (11:4, 
15). Upon His arrival in Bethany He finds Lazarus dead four days. Such 
attention to the time element recalls a feature of the narrative of the 
crossing of the Jordan (Jos 1:11; 3:1-5). As Jesus promised His 
followers that they should experience God’s power, so Joshua informs 
the Hebrews that “tomorrow the Lord is going to perform wonders 
among you” (Jos 3:5). Admittedly, the connection between this OT 
story and the passage in the fourth Gospel is a tenuous one;** yet such 
typology would explain some of the obscure features of the narrative 
which follows in John, and would account for the baptismal use of 
both Joshua’s crossing the Jordan and the resurrection of Lazarus in 
the patristic catecheses.** 


Conclusions 


After this rapid review of those saving judgments of Yahweh in the 
course of OT history which, in the estimation of NT writers, have con- 
curred in creating the symbolism and efficacy of baptism, we may now 
summarize the results of our investigation thus far. 

Just as God created the world by His dynamic word, so through the 
rite of baptism this same creative activity is employed to produce in 
the neophyte a comparable renovation which makes of him “a new 
creature.’ Moreover, it is part of God’s plan of salvation that the 
creation of the universe should affect the symbolism of this sacrament, 
which is a new exercise of the divine creative dynamism. More particu- 
larly, baptism’s signification has been determined by God’s creation of 
light and by the fact that the Word made flesh enters the world as 
“the true light, illuminating every man,” to impart that life which is 
“the light of men.” Jesus’ own baptism by John, after which Christ 

6 A book, to which unfortunately I have not had access, defends this typology: Harald 


Sahlin, Zur Typologie des Johannesevangeliums (Uppsala, 1950). 
¢ Jean Daniélou, Bible et liturgie (2nd ed.; Paris, 1951) pp. 136-44. 
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retires to the desert as the new Adam with dominion over the wild 
beasts, enjoying familiarity with the angels, gives Christian baptism 
the power to effect a return to the paradisiac life, and the sacrament 
may be compared with the “river of life” found in the earthly paradise. 
Yahweh’s act of power in bringing salvation to Noah and his family 
by means of the deluge has imparted to the waters of baptism their 
meaningful efficacy, which consists not merely in removing bodily 
stains but in producing man’s engagement to God through the cleansing 
of his conscience. 

The fulfilment of the divine promise made to Abraham, by producing 
Jesus Christ as his sperma and heir of his inheritance, has bestowed on 
baptism the power to unite Gentile with Jew, making all Christians 
“joint heirs with Christ.’”” The God-given sémeion of Abraham’s justi- 
fication by faith, circumcision, enters also into baptismal symbolism, 
making it the sign and seal of God’s favor in the new dispensation. 

Israel’s experiences on the journey out of Egypt through the desert 
to freedom and the true worship of Yahweh also influence baptismal 
symbolism. Thanks to the story of the crossing of the Red Sea, baptism 
takes on meaning as a plunging into Christ. The sprinkling with blood 
which inaugurated the Mosaic covenant, as well as the Hebrew custom 
of anointing, reach their fuller sense in the baptismal sprinkling and 
anointing with the Holy Spirit. That Yahweh’s covenant with Israel 
was portrayed under the image of marriage made it possible in the VT 
to portray baptism as the espousals of Christ with His Church, the 
“bride adorned for her husband” (Ap 21:2). 


BAPTISMAL SYMBOLISM EVOLVED FROM JESUS’ PUBLIC MINISTRY 


Just as the first Christians realized that, in the plan of God’s provi- 
dence, it was the mirabilia Dei recorded in the OT which concurred 
in the production of baptism as a sign, so also they were aware that the 
events of Jesus’ public life were directed, in part at least, to that same 
divine purpose. Accordingly, we must now devote some space to an 
investigation of the meaning of John the Baptist’s role in the NT story, 
to the teaching and miracles of Jesus which, in the Synoptic Gospels, 
are recorded for their relation to baptism, and to the sacramentalism 
of the fourth Gospel, which contains such a profound rethinking of the 
theology of baptism. 
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The important place which baptism will be found to occupy in the 
Gospels is primarily due to the essential function of that sacrament in 
the life of the Church. Thus, it is no accident, for instance, that the 
schema of the apostolic kerygma included the work of John the Baptist 
as “the beginning of the good news of Jesus Christ” (Mk 1:1).* This 
interest in baptism is no doubt also due to the fact that in the Judaism 
contemporary with the NT ablutions of various kinds were widely 
practiced (Mk 7:4; Lk 11:38). The author of Hebrews includes “‘ teach- 
ing about baptisms” (Heb 6:2), or the discrimination between various 
baptismal rites, among the rudiments of Christian instruction. The 
recent recovery of certain sectarian documents belonging to the Jewish 
community of Qumran reveals great insistence upon frequent lustra- 
tions. While these “‘baptisms”’ have practically no significance for an 
understanding of the Christian sacrament, one interesting point in 
rabbinical theology regarding proselyte baptism deserves mention. It 
appears that the reception of a Gentile convert into Judaism consisted 
of a threefold rite: circumcision, baptism, and a sacrifice. Thanks to 
circumcision and baptism, the non-Jew ‘‘entered the covenant” and 
became a full-fledged Israelite. Still, a burnt-offering had to be made 
by him before he could be admitted to any sacrificial meal. It seems 
that this ritual rose from Jewish consciousness of the necessity, for a 
Gentile proselyte, of repeating the triple experience of the gahal of 
Israel which prepared the people for the Sinaitic covenant. They were 
circumcised “‘a second time” (an inference from Jos 5: 2-3); they were 
baptized in the desert (Ex 19:10); and they shared the covenant 
sacrifice (Ex 24:3-8).** This awareness of the need of repeating, in the 
life of the individual, the collective experience by Israel of God’s 
saving judgments, we have already seen displayed by the NT writers 
who revert to OT events to express the mystery of Christian baptism. 


John the Baptist and “‘the Restoration of All Things’’ 


The inclusion of John in the NT message of salvation must be 
credited neither to his personality nor to his teaching, about which so 
little is said, but to his divinely directed function, that of baptizing.* 

5? Burkhard Neunheuser, “Taufe und Firmung,” in Handbuch der Dogmengeschichte, 
ed. Schmaus-Geiselman-Grillmeier, 4/2 (Freiburg, 1956) 2. 

58 George Foot Moore, Judaism 1 (Cambridge, 1927) 334. 

5° The sobriquet “Baptist” is applied to John only by Mt and Lk; Mk and Jn simply 
apply to him the participle baptizon. 
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In the Gospels Jesus points out the necessity and divine origin of this 
baptism (Lk 7:29-30) and appears to regard John’s mission as com- 
parable to His own (Mt 21: 23-27). He also describes John’s role in the 
history of NT salvation as somehow related to “‘the restoration of all 
things” (Mt 17:11; Mk 9:12). It is to be observed, however, that, 
while Jesus says “Elias has already come” and identifies him as John 
(Mt 17:12-13), He never actually says that John brought about “the 
restoration of all things.” In order to grasp the precise meaning of this 
mysterious phrase, we must first recall John’s mission as the Gospels 
present it, and investigate the nature of Johannine baptism. 

John is clearly represented by the Synoptics as an OT prophet. Like 
his predecessor, he is a “herald” of the future Kingdom. He is Isaias 
“crying in the desert” (Mt 3:3), proclaiming “the Word of God” 
which “came to him” as it had come to the OT prophets (Lk 3:2). He 
is Elias, by his garb (Mt 3:4; 2 K 1:8) and by the angelic pronounce- 
ment that he will be “endowed with the spirit and power of Elias” 
(Lk 1:17), and by Jesus’ declaration that he is “the Elias who is 
destined to come” (Mt 11:14). He is even “something more than a 
prophet” (Mt 11:9), because he is the messenger immediately pre- 
ceding the Christ (Mal 3:1). According to the fourth Gospel, John’s 
prophetic function is specifically “to give testimony” (Jn 1:7, 31). 

John’s baptism also pertains to the prophetic order. It was the visible 
sign of metanoia, the change of heart necessary for re-establishing good 
relations between Israel and Yahweh which the coming Kingdom 
demanded. It involved an act of faith and hope in Yahweh’s anointed 
one. As Paul explains at Ephesus, “John practiced a baptism of re- 
pentance, telling the people they should make an act of faith in Him 
who was to come after him” (Acts 19:4). This metanoia was expressed 
by the public confession of sins (Mt 3:6; Mk 1:5) and immersion in 
the river Jordan. John himself described the rite as a lustration “with 
water, aimed at a change of heart” (Mt 3:11) or “a baptism in token 
of a change of heart, which looked to the forgiveness of sins” (Mk 
1:4). It was a symbol of the right dispositions for the coming Kingdom; 
it was not a rite of initiation into that Kingdom. It prepared men to 
receive the preaching of Jesus and to await a baptism of an entirely 
different order (Mt 3:11). 

This doctrine of the two baptisms, one provisory, the other definitive, 
messianic, eschatological, is very important in WT baptismal theology 
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It has, however, long been a question with the NT critics whether such 
a conception really went back to the Baptist or whether it was an 
invention of early Christian apologetic interests. There has been a 
tendency to regard the phrase “in the Holy Spirit” (Mk 1:8; Mt 3:11; 
Lk 3:16) as put into John’s mouth at a later period to prove the su- 
periority of Christian baptism over Johannine. Joseph Schmitt has 
shown by a careful study of texts appearing in the Dead Sea literature 
that there is a good possibility that these Synoptic logia, ascribed to 
John, are authentic.® It is interesting to note also that the OT notion 
of fire as symbol of the divine judgment, which appears in John’s 
description of Christ’s baptism (Mt 3:11; Lk 3:16), finds an echo in 
the Manual of Discipline, where there is also question of an eschato- 
logical purification.*! 

The value of John’s description of Christian baptism lies in its stress 





upon the essentially eschatological nature of the sacrament. OT proph- | 


ecy characterizes the messianic age as an era when Yahweh will pour 
out His Spirit in abundance upon men (Jl 3:5 ff.), and also as the terri- 
ble “Day of Yahweh” (Amos 7:4; Is 33: 27-30; Mal 3:2), when God is 
to pass a judgment, whose searching, relentless character is symbolized 
by fire. John’s originality consists in his insight into the nature of 
Christian baptism as specified by these prophetic descriptions of the 
messianic times. This relation of baptism to the eschaton holds an im- 
portant place in the NT conception of it. On Pentecost Peter would 
make it clear to his hearers that the “baptism with the Spirit” received 
by the apostolic group had inaugurated the days of the Messias and 
was a sign of the imminence of the eschatological judgment (Acts 2: 16- 
17). He was to point out, moreover, that the newly established means 
to “save yourselves from this perverse age”’ and to enter the new Israel 
of the “last days” was baptism “‘in the name of Jesus Christ” (Acts 

® Joseph Schmitt, art. cit. supra n. 7. 

%1QS 4, 18-21, tr. Millar Burrows, of. cit. supra n. 5, pp. 375 f.: “But God in the 
mysteries of his understanding and in his glorious wisdom has ordained a period for the 
ruin of error, and in the appointed time of punishment he will destroy it forever. And 
then shall come out forever the truth of the world, for it has wallowed in the ways of 
wickedness in the dominion of error until the appointed time of judgment which has been 
decreed. And then God will refine in his truth all the deeds of a man, and will purify for 
himself the frame of man, consuming every spirit of error hidden in his flesh, and cleansing 
him with a Holy Spirit from all wicked deeds. And he will sprinkle upon him a Spirit of 
Truth, like water for impurity.” 
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2:37-41). While the later experience of the apostolic Church would 
greatly clarify this eschatological aspect of baptism, still the credit for 
first describing it as a “sign of the end” rests with John. 

According to the fourth Gospel, the Baptist also presents another 
facet of Christian baptism: its close relation to Christ’s death. The 
evangelist describes John as contrasting his baptism with the person, 
rather than the baptism, of Christ. ““He who sent me to baptize with 
water had said to me, ‘He upon whom you see the Spirit descend and 
rest, is He who baptizes with a Holy Spirit.’ And I have seen, and I 
have continued to testify that He is the Son of God” (Jn 1:33-34). 
This same Gospel records a Johannine saying which prophesies Jesus’ 
future, sacrificial death. “Here is the Lamb of God! He who is taking 
away the world’s sin” (Jn 1:29, 36). The context in which this is uttered 
makes it clear that a connection is intended between the baptism 
“with a Holy Spirit” brought by Jesus and His death for the sin of the 
world. Baptism’s efficacy stems from this future liberation by the 
Lamb of God. 

We must now attempt to answer the question we raised earlier, as 
to the part played by John in “the restoration of all things.” The 
theme was, in late Judaism, connected with the return of Elias. 


Remember, I am sending you Elias the Tishbite 

before the dawning of the great and manifest day of the Lord, 

who will re-establish (apokatastései) the right attitude of father to son, 
the right attitude of a man to his neighbour. (LXX: Mal 3:22-23) 


Ben Sira repeats this doctrine, employing the same phraseology, in his 
praise of the prophet Elias: 


Who, it is written, is to come with reproofs at the appointed time, 
to quiet anger before it becomes wrath, 

to correct (episirepsai) the attitude of father to son 

and to establish (katastésai) the tribes of Jacob. (Sir 48:10) 


In the NT this same Elias-motif is recalled in the angel’s announcement 
to Zachary of John’s birth. “And he shall be His forerunner, inheriting 
the spirit and power of Elias, to correct (epistrepsai) the attitude of 
fathers to sons and the rebellious by the wisdom of holy men, to pre- 
pare for the Lord a readied people” (Lk 1:17). 

While it is clear from this last citation that Elias’ work of “restor- 
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ing all things” falls upon John, the NT also ascribes the same function 
to Christ Himself. On ascension day the disciples evidently expect the 
risen Lord to perform this office: “Lord, are you at this time restoring 
(apokathistaneis) the sovereignty to Israel?” (Acts 1:6). In reply, 
while remarking that the revelation of this chosen time has been re- 
served by the Father’s providence to Himself, Christ promises His 
own the gift of the Holy Spirit, who thus appears involved in this 
restoration. After Pentecost Peter is aware that the apokatastasis 
panton is to be the ultimate task of the parousiac Christ, “whom heaven 
must hold until the era of the restoration of all things” (Acts 3:21). 
Paul, in turn, connects it with the redemptive activity of the “second 
Adam” by whom “‘the rest of men will be restored (katastathésontai) 
to holiness” (Rom 5:19). To the Ephesians he speaks of God’s eternal 
plan of salvation, “which He decreed to put into effect in Him, as the 
economy of the fulness of time: to gather (anakephalaidsasthai) all 
creation, in heaven as well as upon earth, under one head, Christ” 
(Eph 1:9-10). 

Hence, on the one hand, it appears that the change of heart preached 
by John, with the external rite of baptism which symbolized it, begins 
“the restoration of all things” by preparing men to receive the Kingdom 
with the proper dispositions. On the other hand, the establishment of 
the Kingdom or sovereignty of Christ over all creation is effected by 
His death and resurrection, while His return in triumph at the end of 
the period during which His Kingdom is advanced in His Church, is 
to carry salvation to its perfection. Accordingly, “the restoration of 
all things” is a continuous process, initiated by John’s baptism but 
carried on by the Church in obedience to the office imposed by the 
Master in virtue of the universal power conferred on Him by His death 
and resurrection: 


Therefore, go and make disciples 

of all the nations, 

by baptizing them 

and by teaching thera 

to carry out everything 

that I have enjoined upon you. (Mt 28:19-20) 


A deeper insight into the continuity between John’s baptism and the 
Christian sacrament will be gained by the experience of the apostolic 
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Church during her first years, which will lead her to a fuller under- 
standing of the antithesis “John with water—Christ with the Spirit.” 
The discussion of this doctrinal development must be left for the next 
section of this study. 

At the time of the Council of Trent there was a great deal of debate 
about a proposition which stated that “Christ’s baptism did not nullify 
John’s baptism, but merely added the promise to it.’’ It is instructive 
to note that, while the wording of the proposition is open to criticism in 
certain respects, the Tridentine Fathers did not condemn it, but were 
content to anathematize the assertion that John’s baptism had the 
same force as Christ’s.® In point of fact, the NT would appear to make 
some sort of connection between the two baptisms, as will be seen 
from a study of the accounts of Jesus’ baptism by John in the Jordan. 


Jesus’ Baptism by John 


This important episode, narrated with some detail by each of the 
Synoptics (Mt 3:13-17; Mk 1:9-11; Lk 3:21-22) and referred to by 
the fourth Gospel (Jn 1: 32-33), enables us to clarify the relations seen 
by the NT writers between John’s baptism and the Christian sacra- 
ment. That this narrative, so full of paradox, should have found a 
place at all in the Gospels, is proof of its essential value to Christian 
dogma. The author of Christian baptism accepts John’s inferior bap- 
tism. Moreover, the theophany on this occasion of the Spirit who 
descends “like a dove” does not seem, from the accounts of the first 
two evangelists, to have been witnessed by any bystanders; and, 
presumably, the same holds true for the heavenly voice. The fourth 
Gospel adds that John also beheld the vision (Jn 1:32). What, then, is 
the purpose of this divine manifestation? While it was included in the 
apostolic preaching as Jesus’ messianic anointing (Acts 10:38), it is 
for its significance to Christian belief that it is recounted in the written 
Gospels. According to the fourth Gospel, the episode shows the con- 
tinuity between Johannine and Christian baptism. “That He might be 
made known in Israel—that is why I came baptizing with water” 
(Jn 1:31). The verses immediately following make it clear that it was 

H. Houbaut, “Jean-Baptiste (Baptéme de saint),”’ Dictionnaire de théologie catholique 


8/1, 553-55. We shall point out the misconception in this proposition further on in our 
study. 
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precisely Jesus’ manifestation as author of the sacrament of baptism 
of which John spoke. This scene, in which all the elements that are to 
constitute that sacrament are disclosed, the Spirit, the water, the 
presence of the triune Godhead, is the epiphany of baptism.* 
Baptismal Symbolism in Jesus’ Public Ministry 
From the accounts of the public life in the Synoptics we can gather 


no more than obscure hints of the significance of Jesus’ miracles and | 


teaching for NT baptismal doctrine. Mark has preserved the account 
of two miracles in his Gospel which may contain some general sacra- 
mental teaching. The first, the cure of a deaf man whose speech was 
impaired (Mk 7:31-37), is of an unusually ritualistic nature, and its 
influence from earliest times upon the baptismal usages of Milan and 
Rome can be seen in the use of saliva and the word, Ephphatha.* The 
second miracle is the gradual healing of a blind man (Mk 8:22-26), 
narrated immediately after the disciples have displayed their lack of 
comprehension of the miracles of the multiplication of loaves (Mk 
8:14-21). That the man recovers his sight only progressively in two 
stages seems intended to teach the disciples the deeper meaning and 
sacramental efficacy of Jesus’ symbolic actions. However, it will be only 
in the fourth Gospel that the healing of blindness will be narrated be- 
cause of its baptismal significance. 

As regards Jesus’ teaching in the first three Gospels, it is possible 
that the mysterious ejection of the man who came improperly clad to 
the wedding feast in the Matthean parable (Mt 22:11-14) indicates 
the necessity of baptism for entry into the Church.®* There are also 
two logia of Jesus in which His future redemptive death is described 
as a “baptism” (Mk 10:38; Lk 12:50). They remind the reader of the 
essential relation of baptism to Jesus’ death for men.* 

% Albert Descamps, Les justes et la justice dans les évangiles et le christianisme primitif 
hormis la doctrine proprement paulinienne (Louvain-Gembloux, 1950) p. 115. 

“H. B. Swete, The Gospel according to St. Mark (London, 1898) p. 152. 

% Pierre Benoit, L’Evangile selon saint Matthieu (Paris, 1950) p. 126, considers that 
the wedding clothes symbolize “la pureté de vie (en théologie chrétienne, la Grace) re 
quise pour entrer dans la béatitude céleste.” Is it not, however, a question here rather of 
entry into the Church? 

6 In addition to the Synoptic data here presented, one might conjecture that the refer- 
ences to the widow of Sarepta and to Naaman’s cleansing (Lk 4:25-27) are to be taken as 
vague hints about the doctrine of the Eucharist and baptism. This becomes plausible 


when we recall that the whole scene is a Lucan reconstruction which forms the prologue in 
his Gospel to Jesus’ public ministry. 
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While the only evident theological interpretation of Jesus’ miracles 
by the Synoptics is that they constitute the initial attack upon Satan’s 
hold on the world of men through deformity, disease, or death,” in 
the fourth Gospel several of the miraculous “signs” performed by Christ 
are interpreted as symbolic of baptism. At Cana the transformation of 
water used for “the purification of the Jews” into wine, which symbol- 
izes the new dispensation of the Spirit, is called a manifestation of 
Jesus’ “glory” (Jn 2:1-11). This first sign given by Jesus to His dis- 
ciples to evoke their faith in Him prepares the way for the doctrine of 
new birth in the dialogue with Nicodemus, for the self-effacement of 
the Baptist before Jesus, and for the substitution of “living water” 
for that from Jacob’s well®—all of which are important for the the- 
ology of baptism. 

The theme of the conversation between Jesus and Nicodemus is 
the mysterious rebirth effected by the Christian sacrament, and the 
author surrounds the scene with an air of mystery.’? Nicodemus, a 
Pharisee, learned, upright, full of the earthy realism of Hebrew wis- 
dom, learns the absolute necessity of baptism, described in characteris- 
tically Johannine double entendre as a birth “anew,” or “from above” 
(Jn 3:3, 5). A proof of how closely, in the early preaching, baptism was 
related to the Kingdom-theme is shown by the fact that it is only here, 
in the entire fourth Gospel, that the phrase, “the Kingdom of God,” 
occurs. This rebirth is effected by ‘“‘water and Spirit.” In this statement 
of Jesus, the most precise definition of baptism in the NT, we see 
how the material symbol realizes what it signifies, the communication 
of the Holy Spirit, of whom, in this Gospel, water is constantly pre- 
sented as a symbol. The necessity of baptism arises from the hiatus 
existing between the natural (sarx for John connotes human nature in 
all its creaturely weakness) and the supernatural (Jn 3:6-7), whose 
mystery is described by a common biblical metaphor, the wind (Qoh 
11:15; Sir 16:20-21). The efficacy of the sacrament is traced back to 
the harmony between the material sign and the heavenly reality, to 
which Jesus Himself testifies (vv. 10-13). This harmony will be estab- 
lished through Jesus’ redemptive death and exaltation, of which Moses’ 


* “Baptism in the New Testament,” p. 48. 

*®F.M. Braun, La mére des fidéles (2nd ed.; Tournai-Paris, 1954) p. 69. 

* Donatien Mollat, “Le puits de Jacob,” Bible et vie chrétienne, no. 6 (1954) pp. 83-91. 
7 Rudolf Bultmann, Das Evangelium des Johannes (11th ed.; Géttingen, 1950) p. 93. 
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bronze serpent, “‘a symbol of salvation” (Wis 16:6), is the sign, and 
which in turn is a divine saving judgment or proof of the Father's 
love (vv. 14-19). 

The fourth Gospel also mentions the practice, by Jesus’ disciples 
during the public ministry, of a baptismal rite, which was doubtless 
akin to John’s baptism, possibly a sign of attachment to Jesus asa 
disciple. This much is certain: it was not the Christian sacrament.” 
For one thing, John, who is represented here as still practicing his 
baptism (Jn 3:23), would have ceased his mission whose purpose would 
have thus been achieved. Moreover, as Pére Lagrange remarks, the 
reason why the evangelist goes to such lengths to correct (Jn 4:2) a 
possible false impression (Jn 3:22) that Jesus Himself performed this 
rite is precisely to avoid giving this baptism the character of the 
Christian sacrament.” 

These allusions to the Baptist and his baptism form the background 
against which the meeting of Jesus and the Samaritan woman at 
Jacob’s well is introduced by the evangelist. John’s last proclamation 
in this Gospel that Christ, as ““God’s ambassador, announces God’s 
message, since He bestows the Spirit without stint” (Jn 3:34), and 
Jesus’ desire to avoid the publicity which His ministry has caused by 
eclipsing that of John, as well as His decision to retire to Galilee 
through Samaria, are so many elements which form the prologue to the 
discourse on the “living water.’”’ This promise of “living water” which 
quenches the soul’s desire for God and which becomes in the believer 
“a fountain of water welling up into eternal life” (Jn 4:13-14) is 
closely related to Christian baptism. In a later chapter the evangelist 
himself informs us that this “living water” is the Holy Spirit (Jn 
7:39). Jesus’ description of the future worship of God “‘in spirit and in 
truth” (Jn 4:23), far from promulgating a religion “of the heart,”’ free 
from all external ceremonial, is complementary to the earlier sacra- 

71 A. d’Ales, art. cit. supra n. 27, col. 858, thinks it was: “Saint Augustin, aux prises avec 
le schisme donatiste, est heureux de pouvoir donner sa pleine valeur au principe théologique 
d’aprés lequel tout sacrement administré au nom du Christ est une oeuvre du Christ.” 
Theologians might be well advised to show more reserve towards Augustinian exegesis 
when it is pressed into service as a hammer of the heretics. 

7 M.-J. Lagrange in his commentary on the fourth Gospel remarks (0. cit. supra n. 23, 
p. 91): “dire avec affectation qu’il ne baptisait pas, c’est éviter de donner a ce baptéme le 


caractére du baptéme chrétien, en parfaite conformité avec la doctrine de |’évangéliste 
que |’Esprit ne serait donné qu’aprés le départ du Christ (VII, 39; XVI, 7).” 
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mental teaching regarding the necessity of spiritual rebirth given to 
Nicodemus.” 

The next scene in which a baptismal interest comes to the fore” is 
the cure of the man blind from birth who washes in the pool of Siloe 
(Jn 9:1-41).78 As Jesus pronounces the words, “I am the light of the 
world,” He “anoints” the blind eyes with mud and commands the man 
to go to a pool, the name of which is interpreted by the evangelist 
as “the One sent,” that is, the Christ (the word actually means “con- 
duit”). By the use of this symbolic etymology the writer shows that 
he has seen, in this command to wash in the pool which bears Christ’s 
name, a symbol of baptism; and the reader is 7pso facto given an insight 
into Jesus’ reference to Himself as “light of the world.” Christ’s con- 
cluding remarks in this episode also draw attention to its baptismal 
signification. ‘I am come into this world for a judgment: that the 
sightless may see, and those who see may become blind” (Jn 9:39). 
The Johannine “judgment,” which we have already seen mentioned 
in the Nicodemus récit, is the equivalent of the Pauline notion of 
redemption.” It is through baptism that the neophyte participates in 
this divine saving judgment of Christ. 

A puzzling feature of the fourth Gospel’s account of the Last Supper 
is, of course, the omission of the institution of the Eucharist; and the 
same might be said of the absence of any single scene which could be 
construed as the historical moment when baptism was instituted. C. 
K. Barrett has recently suggested a reason for this procedure which 
may well be correct. “‘The truth (in John’s view) seems to be that they 
hang not upon one particular moment or command, but upon the whole 
fact of Christ in His life, death, and exaltation, and that they convey 
nothing less than this whole fact.””” 


*%D. Mollat, art. cit. supra n. 69, p. 88. 

™% Oscar Cullmann, Les sacrements dans Vévangile johannique (Paris, 1951) pp. 55-57, 
regards the scene at the pool of Bethesda also as baptismal. 

%® Even Pére Lagrange admits the baptismal significance of this scene; cf. op. cit. supra 
n. 23, pp. 256-71. 

%D. Mollat, L’Evangile de saint Jean (Paris, 1953) p. 22. 

™C. K. Barrett, The Gospel according to St. John (London, 1955) p. 71. The author 
continues: “‘To suggest that on certain occasions, however august and solemn, Jesus said, 
‘Baptize,’ or ‘Do this in remembrance of me,’ might be misleading. No one, when John 
wrote, questioned that Jesus had willed, and thus instituted, the sacraments; what was 
important was to safeguard them from petty and partial explanations.” 
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There is, however, in the Johannine account of Christ’s washing of 
the disciples’ feet (Jn 13:1-15), a logion of Jesus which surely refers 
to baptism, and may also contain a veiled allusion to the Eucharist. 
The presence of such sacramental overtones would explain the evident 
importance of the incident in John’s eyes, revealed by its solemn 
introduction (vv. 1-3), and by Jesus’ concluding remark: “‘I have given 
you an example (hypodeigma),” in order that you may perform the 
same service as I have performed for you” (v. 15). The logion which 
touches on baptism is Jesus’ observation that “the man who has takena 
bath has no need of washing, but is entirely cleansed” (v. 10). This bath 
which needs no repetition is baptism, which can be received but once.” 
The pedilavium which is contrasted with it and which is declared to be 
a sine qua non of “having a part” with Christ (v. 8) is probably a 
symbol of the Eucharist.*° John has thus juxtaposed the two principal 
Christian sacraments in order to point out their relation to each other." 


Conclusions 


The incidents of Jesus’ public ministry which come into the written 
Gospels from the apostolic preaching have played their part in deter- 
mining the NT theological developments on baptism. John’s principal 
office, “the restoration of all things,’ which he performed by his bap- 
tism of repentance, gave Christianity its orientation as a “baptist” 
movement. John’s prophetic role is centered in his prediction of the 
future baptism with the Holy Spirit, whose eschatological nature he 
was the first to point out. He also drew attention to baptism’s essential 
connection with Jesus’ atoning death. In fact, John’s providential 
mission and his part in the universal restoration is precisely to reveal 
to Israel the author of the Christian sacrament. Thus it is in baptizing 
Jesus that John’s activity reaches its consummation; and the theoph- 
any which occurs on that occasion is a divine revelation of the nature 
of baptism. The scene discloses the manner in which Christ will elevate 


%C. Spicq, L’Eptire aux Hébreux 2, 236. 

7 E. C. Hoskyns, op. cit. supra n. 54, pp. 436-39. 

TL. Bouyer, op. cit. supra n. 53, p. 191. 

#10. Cullmann, op. cit. supra n. 74, pp. 173-76. 

® J. Schmitt, art. cit. supra n. 7, Revue des sciences religieuses 29 (1955) 394. 

8 P. van Imschoot, “Baptéme d’eau et baptéme d’Esprit saint,” Ephemerides theologicae 
Lovanienses 13 (1936) 653-65. 
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the Johannine symbol into an efficacious sign of the grace which, when 
once glorified, He will bestow by means of the Holy Spirit. 

The baptismal significance of Jesus’ public ministry, hinted at by 
the Synoptics, is highlighted in the fourth Gospel. Cana reveals the 
sacrament as the new wine of the messianic banquet, whose purifying 
powers surpass any of the “purifications of the Jews.” The conversa- 
tion with Nicodemus depicts baptism as a new birth or birth from 
above, effected by the water of baptism, an effective symbol of the 
presence of the Spirit. The Samaritan interlude insists upon this sym- 
bolic value by describing baptism as “living water’’ and Christianity 
as a religion “‘in spirit and in truth,” or one whose sacramental prac- 
tices are efficacious in the supernatural order. The cure of the blind 
man at the pool of Siloe shows how baptism produces the illumination of 
faith in a soul properly disposed to “‘the light of this world.” The epi- 
sode repeats an idea already present in the Nicodemus discourse: 
baptism is the sacramental symbol of that divine judgment which 
Jesus has entered the world to bring about. Jesus’ remark to Peter 
during the pedilavium underscores the absolute necessity of baptism, 
yet its all-sufficient power to renovate the Christian. Finally, the omis- 
sion of any words which suggest Jesus’ institution of this sacrament 
at one specific moment, like the similar omission of the institution of 
the Eucharist, may be construed as an argumentum confirmans for 
the method we are employing in our investigation of NT baptismal 
doctrine. It is to the Christ-event in its totality, summing up in itself 
the whole NT and OT revelation of Him, that baptism and the other 
Christian sacraments owe their existence, their symbolism, and their 
efficacy. 


BAPTISMAL SYMBOLISM AND CHRIST’S EXALTATION 


In this final section we shall consider the effects upon baptismal 
symbolism of Christ’s exaltation and of those experiences of the Body 
of Christ, His Church, which are revealed to us in the NT as the fruits 
of His sessio ad dexteram Patris. Under Christ’s exaltation we include 
not only His resurrection, ascension, and the sending of the Pente- 
costal Spirit, but also, following the conception found in the fourth 
Gospel, His salvific death on the cross. The experiences of the primitive 
Christian community which gave them, in the first years, a more pro- 
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found insight into the meaning of the sacrament which they began to 
confer on Pentecost, are likewise of paramount interest. Thus we shal] 
be led to inquire into the signification they ascribed to baptism and its 
relation to the “imposition of hands,”’ the sense of the obscure formula 
“baptism in Jesus’ Name,” the developments which caused a fuller 
understanding of the antithesis “John with water—Christ with the 
Spirit,’ and to review the earliest traces of primitive baptismal ritual 
found scattered through the NT. 


Jesus’ Death and Resurrection 


A salient feature of the Johannine view of the redemptive death of 
Christ is its character as the initial phase of Jesus’ glorification.” 
John habitually thinks of Christ’s salvific work as a “passing from this 
world to the Father” (Jn 13:1, 3), in which the first step is His “being 
lifted up from the earth” upon the cross. This theological viewpoint 
enables John to present Jesus’ death as a foretaste of Pentecost and to 
show how it is related to the two sacraments of baptism and the 
Eucharist. Accordingly, the episode of the piercing of Jesus’ side with 
a lance is particularly significant in John’s writings. The victory of the 
Christian faith rests ultimately upon Him “who came through water 
and blood and Spirit, Jesus Christ; not in water only, but in water and 
blood. And the Spirit is the one who attests this, since the Spirit is 
truth. The witnesses are three: the Spirit and the water and the blood. 
And these three are one” (1 Jn 5:6-8). The passage is a reminiscence 
of the eyewitness account of the scene on Calvary (Jn 19:35), written 
to deepen the faith of the Christian reader. “One of the soldiers pierced 
His side with a lance, and immediately blood and water issued forth” 
(Jn 19:34). There can be no doubt, given John’s solemn attestation to 
the truth of this event and his reference to it in the first Johannine 
letter, that the evangelist attaches supreme importance to this sym- 
bolism. The whole sacramental orientation of the fourth Gospel, 
whose purpose is to show how, in baptism and the Eucharist, Jesus 
brings eternal life to the world, permits us to see in the water a symbol 
of baptism, in the blood a symbol of the Eucharist, the two sacraments 
which are primary “witnesses” to Christ’s work of redemption. There 


* Thus the passion is spoken of in terms of doxa: Jn 12:41; 17:5, 24; of doxazein: Jn 
7:39; 12:16, 28; 13:31; of hypsoun: Jn 3:14; 8:28; 12:32, 34. 
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isa third essential witness, the Spirit. Here we recall the singular ex- 
pression used to describe Jesus’ death: ‘“‘and having bowed His head, 
He handed over the Spirit” (Jn 19:30). This departure from the 
normal and idiomatic Greek expressions found in the Synoptics** must 
be intentional on John’s part. The evangelist has seen in Jesus’ last 
breath the first outpouring of the Spirit. This detail adds further 
meaning to the blood and water issuing from Christ’s side. It is by 
baptism and the Eucharist that the Spirit is principally communicated. 

In Pauline theology the death and resurrection of Christ form one 
act by which the Father effects man’s salvation: ‘He was handed over 
for our sins and raised for our justification” (Rom 4:25). According to 
Paul, this double act of the redemption transcends time and termi- 
nates also in the Christian’s dying and rising with Christ by means of 
baptism. Paul uses the baptismal rite of immersion to express this con- 
ception in a paragraph of Romans. 


You are surely aware that we, who were baptized into Christ Jesus, were bap- 
tized into His death. We were then buried together with Him by this baptism into 
His death that, just as Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of the Father, 
so we also may live by a new kind of life. For if we have grown together with Him 
into the likeness of His death, so also shall we grow with Him into the likeness of 
His resurrection. (Rom 6:3-5) 


The expression of Paul’s thought in the last sentence is complicated 
by the mixing of two metaphors: we have “grown into Christ,” and we 
have been “fashioned after the pattern of His death and resurrection.” 
Paul probably did this deliberately to underscore the reality of what 
occurs in baptism.® Since we are dealing here with a transitional stage 
in Paul’s thought, we do not find any explicit statement of the relation 
of the sacramental effects of baptism to Christ’s resurrection. This 
aspect will be made clear in a subsequent stage of Pauline baptismal 
theology. “Buried together with Him in baptism, you have also been 
raised together with Him by it through faith in the power of God who 
raised Him from the dead. Yes, you who were dead because of your 
sins and physically uncircumcised, He has raised together with Him”’ 

85 Mt 27:50: aphéken to pneuma; Mk 15:37 and Lk 23:46: exepneusen. 

6 Paul Gaechter, “Zur Exegese von Rém VI, 5,” Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie 54 
(1930) 88-92. 


8? Giinther Bornkamm, “Taufe und neues Leben bei Paulus,” Theologische Blatter 18 
(1939) 235. 
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(Col 2: 12-13). Of Paul’s insight into the nature of baptism there can 
be no doubt: its symbolism has been made efficaciously sacramental by 
the twin events of Christ’s death and resurrection. 


Christ’s Ascension into Heaven 


Once Paul successfully integrated the resurrection into his baptismal 
theology, he was able to incorporate also Christ’s ascension and His 
enthronement at God’s right hand. 


But God is so rich in mercy, that through the great love He had for us, even 
though we were dead because of our sins, He brought us back to life together with 
Christ (it is by His loving favor you have been saved), and raised us together with 
Him and made us sit down in heaven in union with Christ Jesus. (Eph 2:4-6) 


The ascension of which Paul is speaking is that “theological ascen- 
sion,” as Pierre Benoit terms it, the completion of Jesus’ exaltation, 
His constitution as “‘Son of God in power through resurrection of the 
dead” (Rom 1:4). In virtue of this phase of the mystery of Christ the 
symbolism of baptism is further enhanced. The stark realism of the 
idea that the Christian has already been admitted to heavenly glory 
through baptismal union with the glorified Christ stresses Paul’s 
realization of the Christian’s present possession of the messianic bless- 
ings and his definitive triumph over the forces of evil. This latter ele- 
ment is probably also present in the mysterious reference in Petrine 
literature to Christ’s descensus ad inferos to ‘“‘make a proclamation to 
the spirits in prison” (1 Pt 3:19). 

An important effect of Christ’s ascension upon NT baptismal doc- 
trine is, without any doubt, the creation of the first disciples’ faith in 
His divinity, as Peter’s first speech in Acts makes clear. “Now having 
been exalted to God’s right hand and having received the promise of 
the Holy Spirit from the Father, He has poured out this which you 
yourselves both see and hear... . Therefore, let the whole house of 
Israel know for a certainty that God has made Him Lord and Christ— 
this Jesus whom you, for your part, have crucified” (Acts 2: 33-36). 
But since the revelation of Christ’s enthronement as God’s Son belongs 
properly to Pentecost, it is to that mystery that we must now direct 
our attention. 


% Pierre Benoit, “L’Ascension,” Revue biblique 56 (1949) 161-203. 
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Pentecost and the Practice of Christian Baptism 


The risen Jesus had, in virtue of His exaltation and universal do- 
minion acquired through it, commanded His disciples to administer 
Christian baptism (Mt 28:18-20). He had likewise announced an 
event which was intended to prepare them for that ministry and for 
which they were to wait: “the promise of my Father,” an investiture 
with “power from on high” (Lk 24:49), a baptism “with a Holy 
Spirit” (Acts 1:5). In expectation of its reception, the apostles elect 
Matthias to succeed the apostate Judas. While they thus seem to have 
been aware that the messianic era would be opened by this mysterious 
“baptism,” they doubtless thought of it as the return of Christ in His 
parousia. It is important for the connection between Johannine and 
Christian baptism that they felt it necessary to choose a man who had 
been with Jesus Christ during the whole of His public ministry, 
“beginning from the baptism of John” (Acts 1:22). Whether this 
ambiguous phrase means (as it probably does) that the candidate 
must have received John’s baptism, or whether it means that he had 
to have been present at John’s baptism of Jesus, Johannine baptism 
was in some way involved in the prerequisites for apostleship. In the 
light of the fact that the only baptism received by the apostles was 
“baptism with a Holy Spirit” in the fires of Pentecost, this previous 
connection with Johannine baptism is highly significant for an under- 
standing of Christian baptism. 

The Pentecostal descent of the Holy Spirit produced a revolution: 
it created the Christian faith in the hearts of the disciples. They were 
made aware of Christ’s divinity, of the personality of the Holy Spirit, 
of the inauguration of “the last times” by the Spirit’s presence in their 
midst. Most important for our present study, they became conscious 
that they now formed, under the hegemony of the Spirit, the gahal of 
the new Israel.* This creation of what had been merely a group of 
Jesus’ loyal adherents into the Church of the NT was the immediate 
result of their “baptism with a Holy Spirit.” Since this unique ex- 
perience, which could never be repeated in the lives of any other men, 
had constituted these disciples as the Church, they had no need of 
receiving the Christian sacrament of baptism. Yet this same con- 


* “The Conception of Salvation in Primitive Christian Preaching,” Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly 18 (1956) 231-54. 
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sciousness of the unique character of their own experience led them, 
according to the evidence of the NT (Acts 2:41), to impart Christian 
baptism to those who wished to be added ‘“‘to the number of the saved” 
(Acts 2:47). In fact, we may say that the apostles looked upon the 
reception of this sacrament as reproducing, so far as that was possible, 
their own Pentecostal experience. 

This view appears in Pauline baptismal theology as a theologou- 
menon. He declares to the Thessalonians that “God chose you from the 
beginning to be saved through consecration by the Spirit” (2 Th 
2:13). His plea for unity at Philippi is based on “whatever participation 
there is in the Spirit” (Phil 2:1). To prevent the Galatians from suc- 
cumbing to the temptation to accept circumcision, he asks: “Did you 
begin with the Spirit only to end now with the flesh?” (Gal 3:3). In 
enumerating for the Corinthians those sinners who “will not have any 
share in God’s kingdom,” he observes: “Some of you used to be like 
that. But you have been washed, you have been consecrated, you have 
been justified, by the power of our Lord Jesus Christ and through the 
Spirit of our God” (1 Cor 6:11). This last text implicitly shows how 
baptism, through its efficacious power to transmit the Spirit, is the sole 
rite of initiation into God’s Kingdom. Later in this same epistle Paul 
expresses this idea in more characteristic terms. “‘We have all—Jews or 
Greeks, slaves or free men—been baptized by one Spirit to form one 
Body, and we have all! drunk of the one Spirit” (1 Cor 12:13). 

Such theological development is the fruit of the earlier experiences of 
the primitive apostolic community, an important example of which is 
Peter’s evangelization of Cornelius and his household at Caesarea. 
Before Peter had time to finish his catechetical instructions or to 
baptize this group, “‘the Holy Spirit fell upon all those listening to the 
gospel” (Acts 10:44), and they were caught up in ecstasy. Luke de- 
scribes the phenomenon with the terms he had used for that of Pente- 
cost. Peter himself, in giving an account of the happenings to the 
Jerusalem community somewhat later, is aware also of the similarity 
between the two situations. “The Holy Spirit fell upon them exactly as 
upon us in the beginning” (Acts 11:15). 

Yet Peter’s decision to have these Gentiles baptized seems to belie 
his words (Acts 10:48). He had in fact recognized an essential dif- 
ference between this experience of Cornelius and his family, and that of 
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the disciples on Pentecost. While the Pentecostal event had trans- 
formed the apostolic assembly into the ekk/ésia, the ‘‘new Israel,” 
this later descent of the Spirit was simply proof to Peter that God willed 
to have these pagans admitted to the already existing Church by 
means of baptism. 

An incident recounted much later in Acts also draws attention to 
this essential difference between the baptismal experience of the first 
disciples and those who subsequently joined the Church. Paul met a 
group of John’s disciples living at Ephesus who had received Johannine 
baptism and who, after receiving baptism “‘in the Lord Jesus’ Name,” 
experienced, at the descent of the Holy Spirit, the same kind of ecstasy 
as that of the apostles on Pentecost (Acts 19:1—7). But the entry of 
these Johannites into the Church is evidently very different from the 
formation of the apostles into the Church. Both groups had received 
John’s baptism; both had received the descending Spirit with charis- 
matic effects. The difference between them lies in the necessary recep- 
tion of Christian baptism by the Ephesian converts. Accordingly, we 
are now in a position to point out the dangerous inadequacy of the 
statement debated at Trent, that “Christ’s baptism did not nullify 
John’s baptism, but merely added the promise to it.” While it is 
possible to apply this to the experience of the apostles, it is entirely 
misleading to predicate it of any others who joined the Church after 
it had been founded upon these first disciples. 

Thus, from the earliest practices of the primitive community, bap- 
tism appears as the initiation rite into the “new Israel,” the unique 
means of being saved from “this perverse age” (Acts 2:40). Like 
Johannine baptism, the Christian sacrament was necessarily to be 
received with metanoia. But in contrast to John’s rite, baptism really 
effected the remission of sins (Acts 2:38). Still, it would seem that in 
these early days a distinction was made (which certainly had dis- 
appeared by the time Jn 3:5 was written) between the effect of bap- 
tism and that of the imposition of hands. The one was regarded as the 
means of admission to the Church and it remitted sin; the other im- 
parted the Spirit. This view is illustrated by Philip’s apostolate in 
Samaria (Acts 8:5-17). The deacon Philip baptized those Samaritans 
who professed faith in the gospel; but a visit from Peter and John was 
necessary that they might lay their hands on them to communicate the 
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gift of the Holy Spirit.*° Yet even in these early years some awareness 
of the communication of the Spirit by baptism appears indicated in 
Acts. At Caesarea, after the Gentiles’ reception of the Spirit, Peter 
says: “Surely no one can hinder the water, so that these men may not be 
baptized?” (Acts 10:46). It is difficult to explain this astonishing 
personification of the baptismal water except in terms of Peter’s 
awareness that the water was the efficacious symbol of the living 
Spirit. 


“John with Water—Christ with the Holy Spirit’ 


Another remark of Peter’s in connection with the Cornelius episode 
makes it necessary to return to a consideration of the relations between 
Johannine and Christian baptism. Here it is a question of the evolution 
in the apostolic understanding of the antithesis “John with water— 
Christ with the Holy Spirit.” In his account of the Caesarean miracle 
of tongues to the Jerusalem community, Peter describes how ‘the 
Holy Spirit descended upon them, just as upon us at the beginning. 
And I recalled the Lord’s remark : ‘John,’ He said, ‘baptized with water, 
but you will be baptized in the Holy Spirit’”’ (Acts 11: 15-16). Peter’s 
apologia for admitting these pagan converts to Christian baptism is 
based upon his recollection of this logion of Christ’s. To discover the 
logic in this train of thought we must realize the fuller sense which 
Peter has seen in this antithesis. 

In the Gospel record where the saying occurs, it is put in the mouth 
of the Baptist (Mt 3:11; Mk 1:8; Lk 3:16; Jn 1:31-33) to point out 
the contrast between John’s purely symbolic baptism and the efficacy 
of the future Christian sacrament. Peter had, as a disciple of John’s 
(Jn 1:40-41), received his baptism. At Pentecost, he had undergone 
the “baptism with a Holy Spirit,”’ whose effect, he was well aware, 
had been to create the Church out of himself and his fellow disciples. 
As a result, Peter saw a deeper meaning in this antithesis, which he 
had learned both from John and Jesus. Christian baptism owed some- 
thing to John as well as to Christ. The ritual ablution with “flowing” 


* The theological vagueness surrounding this primitive Christian view of the distinc- 
tion between baptism and the imposition of hands makes it difficult to distinguish them, 
sine addito (as some modern theologians appear to do), as the two sacraments of baptism 
and confirmation. 
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water* was a legacy from Jesus’ precursor; the efficacy of its newly 
created symbolism came from the risen Christ and His gift of the 
Spirit. John with water and Christ with the Spirit had each contributed 
(though on vastly different levels) to the sacrament. The antithesis 
was henceforth to be understood as the definition of baptism (Jn 
3:5). Cornelius’ reception of the Spirit reminded Peter of his own 
Pentecostal experience, which had shed such light on the meaning of 
this antithesis and had been the signal to practice Christian baptism, 
and he had Cornelius baptized. 


Baptism “in Jesus’ Name” 


The meaning of the phrase, baptism “‘in Jesus’ Name,” has long been 
debated by NT scholars. St. Thomas appears to have thought that in 
the early years of the primitive Church baptism was so administered 
“by a special revelation of Christ” or a “dispensation,” either to in- 
crease devotion to the holy Name or because, as Ambrose observes, 
the Name implies the whole Trinity. The difficulty which St. Thomas 
and other Catholic theologians have experienced in explaining this 
disconcerting baptismal rite, unfortunately so well attested by the NT, 
arises from the supposition that they must explain how baptism could 
have another “form” (in the Scholastic sense) than the Trinitarian 
formula pronounced by the minister of the sacrament. However, the 
NT evidence shows, I believe, that such an assumption is unwarranted. 

Peter tells those who have come to the faith on Pentecost: “Repent, 
and let each of you have himself baptized in Jesus Christ’s Name for 
the remission of his sins, and you will receive the gift of the Holy 
Spirit” (Acts 2:37-38). The Samaritans converted by Philip’s preach- 
ing were “baptized in the Lord Jesus’ Name” (Acts 8:10), as also were 

® The ancient tradition that the water in baptism must “flow” goes back either to the 
fourth Gospel’s “living water,” i.e., spring-water (Jn 4:10, 14, etc.) or tothe Johannine 
rite which was practiced in the “flowing water” of the Jordan. On the etymology of Jordan 


as “‘d. (immer) fliessende Strom,” cf. Ludwig Koehler, in Lexicon in veleris testamenti libros 
(Leiden, 1953) p. 402. 

* G. Jacquemet, “Baptéme,” Catholicisme 1 (Paris, 1948) 1207: “Jésus n’a donc pas 
eu a inventer le rite matériel du baptéme. Mais c’est lui qui a décidé d’en faire le signe 
visible et efficace de l’entrée dans son royaume.” 

% Sum. theol. 3, q. 66, a. 6 ad 1m, 2m. 

“TL. Lercher, Imstitutiones theologicae dogmaticae 4/2 (3rd ed.; Innsbruck, 1948) 121, 
makes “Baptism in Jesus’ Name” an objection to his thesis on the forma baptismi, 
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the Johannites of Ephesus by Paul (Acts 22:16). Ananias’ remark to 
the blinded Saul after his conversion gives us a clue to the meaning of 
this descriptive formula. “Arise, be baptized, and be washed from your 
sins by invoking His Name”’ (Acts 22:16). This text shows that the 
invocation of Jesus’ Name at baptism was made not by the minister of 
the sacrament but by the neophyte. A remark of Paul’s to the Co- 
rinthian community, whose unity was menaced by a certain partisan 
spirit, gives another hint. “But was it Paul who was crucified for you? 
Or were you baptized in Paul’s name?” (1 Cor 1:13). The invocation of 
Jesus’ Name by the candidate for baptism was a declaration of his 
willingness to become a follower of Christ, a desire springing from his 
belief in the redemptive value of Jesus’ death and leading him to seek 
entry into the unity of the Church. Baptism, for Paul, is the sacrament 
of the unity of the Body of Christ (1 Cor 12:13; Eph 4:4-6). 


We must now ask what was meant in the early Church by the phrase | 


‘Jesus’ Name.”’ As the citation of an early hymn in the letter to the 
Philippians shows (Phil 2:9-11), it denoted not the holy Name, Jesus, 
but the new Name, Kyrios, conferred on the exalted Christ at His en- 
thronement at God’s right hand (cf. also Heb 1:4-5). The acclamation 
Iésous Kyrios, was a popular credal formula, expressing faith in the 
divinity of Christ ;* and the great devotion which is manifested in Acts 
towards this Name is a sign of the central position of this dogma from 
the beginning of the Church (Acts 2:21; 3:6; 4:12, 29-30, 31; 5:41). 

Thus it becomes clear that baptism was referred to as “in Jesus’ 
Name” because its reception was accompanied by the neophyte’s act of 
faith in the principal mystery of Christianity. At the same time, it 
must not be forgotten that this revelation of Jesus’ divinity, expressed 
as the Father’s bestowal of the divine Name Kyrios on His Son, was 
given simultaneously, on Pentecost, with the revelation of the Spirit’s 
personality. Accordingly, in confessing that “Jesus is Kyrios’’ (Phil 
2:11; 1 Cor 8:6; 12:3; Rom 10:9; 2 Cor 4:5), the Christian implicitly 
acknowledged the Father as source of Jesus’ glory and the Spirit as 
gift of his glorified Master. 

By the time that Greek Matthew was written in the last decades of 
the first century, the Trinitarian formula, pronounced (it would seem) 


% “Primitive Christian Preaching,” pp. 245-48. 
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by the minister of baptism, had come to be regarded, at least in the 
community where that Gospel originated, as an essential part of the 
baptismal rite. It is for this reason that the evangelist places these 
highly important words in the mouth of the risen Christ (Mt 28:19). 
It is probable that in the early days, when it was almost entirely a 
question of admitting adults to the community, the religious meaning 
of baptism was regarded as sufficiently well designated by the candi- 
date’s profession of faith in the lordship of Christ.** With the intro- 
duction of infant baptism, however, the need of having this designation 
made by someone else (obviously the minister himself) resulted in a 
gradual change of custom.” With time also, the Trinitarian formula, 
which had been implicit in the early baptismal profession, was made 
explicit. This point of development had been reached well before the 
writing of the Greek edition of the first Gospel. 

In this connection a word must be said about a Pauline text which is 
commonly supposed to refer to the “matter and form” of baptism: 
“Christ loved the Church and handed Himself over on her behalf, that 
He might consecrate her by purifying her in the bath of water ac- 
companied by a word” (Eph 5:26-27). Are there any grounds for 
assuming that en rémati designates the ‘“‘form’”’ of the sacrament? The 
word réma is employed by Paul elsewhere in what is almost certainly a 
credal formula (probably used in the baptismal ceremony) to denote 
the profession of faith “Jésous Kyrios.” “But what does it (Scripture) 
say? ‘The word (to réma) is close to you, on your lips and in your 
mind!’ It refers to the word of faith (to réma tés pisteds) which we 
preach, namely, that if you confess with your lips ‘Jesus is Kyrios’ 
and you believe with your mind that God has raised Him from the 
dead, you will be saved” (Rom 10:8-9). In Hebrews the same term 
appears in a description of the neophyte at his baptism as “having 

% Acts’ account of Philip’s baptizing the Ethiopian eunuch makes this point clear 
(Acts 8:36-38). In this récit in which the baptismal catechesis is reported in such detail, 
it is worthwhile observing that no formula is recorded as used by Philip in the adminis- 
tration of baptism. Moreover, given the fact that v. 37 is an interpolation from some very 
early baptismal interrogation (both Irenaeus and Cyprian read the verse in their editions 
of Acts), it is odd that the interpolator did not interject the missing formula into v. 38—if 
at the time there were words pronounced by the minister. 


"T owe this suggestion to my colleague, R. A. F. MacKenzie, whose untiring help in 
the redaction of this article I should also like to acknowledge with gratitude. 
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tasted God’s fair word (kalon Theou réma)’’ (Heb 6:5). Both texts show 
that réma is the ordinary expression for the baptismal profession of 
faith; and this is probably what the Ephesians text refers to also. 


Conclusions 


Jesus’ glorification, if by that term we understand the mysteries of 
His death, resurrection, ascension, enthronement as Kyrios, and the 
consequent sending of the Spirit to create His Kingdom, the Church, 
played a dominant role in shaping the symbolism of baptism. Indeed, 
as a passage in Acts (which, in the opinion of critics, comes from a 
primitive source) indicates, the apostolic community firmly believed 
that her risen Master’s promise of continual presence in her midst as 
Emmanuel (Mt 28: 20; cf. also Mt 1:23) was fulfilled in a dynamic way 
in the baptismal liturgy. This ancient text, referring to this liturgical 
presence of Christ, is found in a summary of one of Peter’s early dis- 
courses. “By raising His Servant, God has sent Him to you first of all, 
to bless you, by turning each of you from your sins’’ (Acts 3:26). As has 
been shown elsewhere,® this presence of Christ is realized through the 
operations of the Holy Spirit in baptism. A similar notion is found in 
Paul’s writing, where he speaks of the baptismal experience of a Jewish 
convert to Christianity: 


Yet to this day, whenever Moses is read, a veil hangs before their minds. “But 
when anyone turns to the Lord, the veil is snatched away.”’ The Lord is the Spirit; 
and where the Lord’s Spirit is present, there is freedom. And all of us, while with 
unveiled face we reflect, as in a mirror, the glory of the Lord, are being trans- 
formed into the same image with ever-increasing glory, as (one would expect) by 
the Lord who is the Spirit. (2 Cor 3:15-18)” 


This same theological conception we have already seen operative in the 
fourth Gospel, whose author desires to show, for the benefit of “those 
who have not seen’’ the Jesus of the public life but “have believed” the 
apostolic testimony, how the exalted Christ, who lives on in the Church, 
particularly through the sacraments of baptism and the Eucharist, is 
the same Jesus who lived amongst men, died, and rose from the dead.” 

% “Primitive Christian Preaching,” pp. 244-45. 

9S. Lyonnet, “S. Cyrille d’Alexandrie et 2 Cor 3, 17,” Biblica 32 (1951) 25-31, has 
cited some texts of Cyril which indicate that he understood this passage in a baptismal 


sense. 
4100 Q. Cullmann, op. cit. supra n. 74, pp. 26-27. 
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As a consequence of this truth that the risen Lord through His Spirit 
dwells in His Church and in the individual Christian, the experiences of 
the apostolic Church, reported in the NT, become formative factors in 
the development of baptismal symbolism. At Pentecost the apostles 
became aware that Christian baptism was the means of communicating 
the Spirit they themselves had received. If, at first, they did not express 
this doctrine with complete clarity, it is found enunciated in the 
Pauline and Johannine theologies. While they saw from the beginning 
the superiority of the Christian sacrament in comparison with John’s 
rite, they gradually recognized the providential part John had played 
in the history of baptism. The signification of this sacrament as unique 
means of admission into the Body of the exalted Christ demanded on 
the part of the recipient a profession of faith in the divinity of the Lord 
Jesus. This led to its being commonly designated as “baptism in 
Jesus’ Name.” Before the close of the apostolic age, however, the 
practice of having the minister pronounce the liturgical formula, “In 
the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit,” 
became universally adopted. Had not the Church always been aware, 
at least implicitly—as the prominence given the baptismal credal 
formula in the NT shows—that such was her divine Lord’s intention? 








CURRENT THEOLOGY 
NOTES ON MORAL THEOLOGY 


GENERAL MORAL 


One gratifying aftermath of the Holy Office decree in condemnation of 
situation ethics' has been the constructive nature of much of the com- 
mentary on that Instruction. Of necessity a good many words have since 
been written in exposition of the condemned doctrine itself, in order to show 
precisely how situation ethics departs from orthodox teaching. But some 
commentators have commendably gone further, as did the Instruction itself 
by implication. They have re-presented traditional moral theology with 
proper added emphasis on those of its principles which guarantee the 
legitimate achievement of whatever is admissible in the purpose behind 
situation ethics. That is, they have dealt positively with the false presump- 
tion that our moral theology is an excessively formalistic legalism, devoid of 
adequate consideration for circumstances which in any true sense alter moral 
cases. 

Both J. Fuchs, S.J.,? and A. Peinador, C.M.F.,? put primary stress on the 
virtue of prudence as a guiding norm in determining moral obligation or 
moral freedom. Prudence presupposes an objective norm of morality and an 
objective law obliging to its observance; both are universal, absolute, and 
immutable for the precise circumstances which they encompass. It is one 
function of prudence, however, to apply objective law to the “situation” as 
it exists and to determine whether a contemplated act truly represents the 
act which is commanded or forbidden by objective law. Thus, for example— 
and at the risk of oversimplification—stealing is universally forbidden. 
But prudence will discern that the starving man who appropriates a loaf of 
bread is not by his act verifying the notion of theft and consequently is not 
violating objective law. Without prejudice to absolute norms traditional 
ethics, properly understood and correctly employed, does allow for diversity 
in the concrete application of those unchanging principles. 


Ep1tor’s Note.—The present survey covers the period from June to December, 1956. 

1 AAS 48 (March 24, 1956) 144-45. 

2 “Ethique objective et éthique de situation. A propos de |’Instruction du Saint-Office 
du 2 février 1956,” Nouvelle revue théologique 78 (Sept.—Oct., 1956) 798-818. 

3“‘A propésito de la instruccién de la Sagrada Congregacién del Santo Oficio acerca de 
la ‘Moral de la situaci6n,’ ” Salmanticensis 3 (1956) 195-206. For other recent observations 
on the Instruction, cf. K. Moore, O.Carm., “Situational Ethics,’’ American Ecclesiastical 
Review 135 (July, 1956) 29-38; and the editorial comment, “The New Morality,” Priest 
12 (Nov., 1956) 913-16. 
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Fr. Peinador continues into the area of positive law and demonstrates how 
epikeia and clemency also contribute to a reasonable but objective morality. 
While clemency cannot exempt from obligation or excuse from guilt, it can 
and does weigh extenuating circumstances when human penalties are being 
exacted. 

Within very recent years other attempts besides situationism have been 
made to justify the circumvention of natural law obligations. Most of these 
have been aimed at minimizing subjective guilt. Some theologians, for 
instance, have pushed the findings of depth psychology to the extreme of 
making compulsions the normal thing and thus destroying responsibility for 
objective sin because of lack of freedom. Others have alleged that full ob- 
servance of natural law is morally impossible, and for that reason would find 
excuse from subjective sin. Situation ethics in the last analysis attempts to do 
away with the moral law itself, at least in its absolute universality, and 
primarily for that reason has merited formal condemnation. There is every 
reason for us to continue being sympathetic, understanding, and considerate 
of our penitents in the confessional. But that is still possible, as it always 
has been, within the orthodox framework of traditional moral theology. 

While thus in one quarter the concept of sin is under attack, in another it 
is virtue that is being examined with critical eye. Gerald Vann, O.P., main- 
tains that the unconscious motivation behind many apparently virtuous acts 
is sufficient to remove those acts from the category of true virtues and to 
reduce them, in the language of depth psychology, to pseudo-virtues.‘ Fr. 
Vann’s basic contention is that the moralist’s concept of fimis cannot cor- 
rectly be restricted to ends which emerge into consciousness, but must also 
include “‘ends which lie in the unconscious mind or at least are not wholly 
clear to consciousness.”’ Of the virtues prompted by such motivation he 
eventually concludes that “they would not... be wholly without value be- 
cause to the extent to which there was goodness in their motivation they 
would have in them the value of true virtue and the love of God.” 

While presenting his thesis, Fr. Vann takes issue with what he judges to be 
“vigorous opposition” on the part of John C. Ford, S.J.,° to the existence of 
pseudo-virtues. Fr. Ford therefore replies, primarily in order to disclaim even 
feeble opposition to that concept except when it is explained so as to “‘con- 
cede too much to the deterministic trends of psychoanalytical theory.’”® 
He takes the occasion, however, to express serious doubt that pseudo-virtue 


4“Unconscious Motivation and Pseudo-Virtue,” Homiletic and Pastoral Review 57 
(Nov., 1956) 115-23. 

5 Depth Psychology, Morality and Alcoholism (Weston: Weston College, 1951). 

* “Reply to Father Vann,” Homiletic and Pastoral Review 57 (Nov., 1956) 124-27. 
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as explained by Fr. Vann is entirely identical with psychology’s under- 
standing of that term. Fr. Ford also questions—and shows from St. Thomas 
and his commentators seeming good reason for so doing—the admissibility of 
Fr. Vann’s supposite that fimis, understood as one of the sources of the 
morality of human acts, includes the unconscious motives of psychoan- 
alytical psychology. It is certainly my own understanding of finis, as a font 
of morality, that it cannot mean anything less than finis rationabiliter 
operantis, and consequently does not include motives which are buried in the 
unconscious and unknown to the agent. 

Whereas natural law appears to be enjoying a renascence of sorts among 
the jurists,’ moralists seem to be manifesting notable interest recently in the 
obligations imposed by civil law. D. Diez de Triana, O.P., discusses the 
duty of obedience to civil authority and expresses decided preference for the 
opinion that all just civil law binds per se in conscience, even in cases where 
the legislator himself does not advert to his right to oblige under sin.* While 
admitting the competence of civil authority to legislate in the form of purely 
penal law, Fr. Diez would not identify a particular law as purely penal 
without either explicit expression of this intent from the legislator or cus- 
tomary interpretation at least tacitly approved by the lawmaker and ad- 
mitted by the majority of prudent men. 

T. Goffi, in his defense of an obligation from legal justice to pay just 
taxes, seems to deny the ability of civil authority to formulate purely penal 
laws with regard to matter which is already obligatory from natural law; 
and on the basis of that premise he concludes to a conscience obligation to 
abide by tax legislation.* Despite my personal preference for the theory that 

7 In mid-1956 Notre Dame Law School published the first issue of Natural Law Forum, 
containing eight scholarly contributions on*the subject. Beginning as an annual, the jour- 
nal is destined in the hopes of the editors to become eventually a quarterly. One item in 
the Forum statement of policy (p. 3) would perhaps benefit from further editorial clari- 
fication: “The Forum will not be identified with any particular school or doctrine of natural 
law; nor will it rule out contributions which are basically opposed to the whole conception. 
Weare interested in promoting a serious and scholarly investigation of natural law in all 
its aspects, not in defending any established point of view.” 

The January and April issues of Catholic Lawyer 2 (1956) presented five papers read 
at the third annual Natural Law Conference of the Catholic Lawyers Guild of New York. 
The theme of the conference was “the practical application of Thomistic principles in re- 
spect to the virtue of Justice... .” 

* “La obediencia a la autoridad civil,” Ciencia Tomista 83 (April-Sept., 1956) 383-422. 

*“La coscienza morale del contribuente,” Divus Thomas (Piacenza) 59 (July—Dec., 
1956) 283-93. Early in his article (p. 285) Fr. Goffi presents this argument: “Non é in 
potere dello Stato sopprimere un obbligo naturale dei cittadini il cui adempimento rende 
possibile la sua missione sociale. Per cui pagare |’imposta, ordinata eminentemente al bene 
commune, é per il cittadino un obbligo di coscienza imposto dalla legge naturale, che la 
legge divino-positiva conferma... .” 
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tax laws entail a conscience obligation, I doubt that moralists generally 
would sustain the validity of Fr. Goffi’s argument or allow his major premise 
to pass without challenge. It is true that no civil power can suppress a natural 
law obligation. But that is not what merely penal legislation professes to do. 
Certainly the founders of religious institutes, for instance, when they assert 
that their constitutions do not of themselves bind under sin, are quite aware 
of the moral obligations which many of their rules express. If one concedes 
the possibility of merely penal laws, there seems to be no inconsistency in 
admitting that a civil legislator could employ them as additional sanctions on 
disobedience to natural law but without intending to impose the added moral 
obligation of obedience to himself. 

Furthermore, there are affirmative precepts of natural law which require 
determination by positive law before they become operative. Granted, for 
example, that the duty to contribute to common financial needs derives 
ultimately from natural law, there appears to be no contradiction in con- 
ceding civil authority the right to pass merely penal legislation when it de- 
termines that this duty is to be discharged by paying taxes, and that the dis- 
tribution of the tax burden should be thus and so. Without implying any 
partiality for the opinion that tax legislation, especially in this country, is 
merely penal, one may seriously doubt the validity of this argument of Fr. 
Goffi’s in favor of an obligation in conscience. 

Although N. Seelhammer is primarily concerned with the obligation to 
obey traffic regulations, his remarks are also applicable to civil law in 
general.’ According to Fr. Seelhammer, traffic laws generally speaking 
oblige in conscience, since many of them are necessary specifications of a 
more generic natural law prohibition against risking unreasonably one’s own 
life or the lives of others. However, the finis legis, and the aptitude of a given 
law in a particular situation to achieve that finis, will determine in the 
concrete whether a deliberate violation entails moral or only juridical guilt. 

It is very doubtful that the question of obligation as imposed by traffic 
laws, or by civil law in general, admits of an answer any less qualified than 
that which Fr. Seelhammer gives. Just as it would be hazardous to maintain 
that all such regulations are merely penal laws," so too it would appear ex- 
cessively rigorous to contend that each and every deliberate violation of 
traffic regulations is necessarily a sin in the eyes of God. Ultimately it is 


© “Tyas Verkehrsproblem in moralischer Sicht,” Trierer theologische Zeitschrift 65 (1956) 
159-73. 

" The latest (1956) edition of Handbook of Notes on Theology by Andrew F. Browne, 
C.SS.R., still contains the statement (p. 7) that “It is solidly probable that, in the United 
States of America, all merely civil laws are purely penal.” If a poll could be taken of all 
moralists in this country at the present time, the probability of such an opinion would 
hardly be sustained. 
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natural law which obliges the driver not to take unreasonable risks behind 
the wheel. And to a very considerable extent, traffic laws are calculated to 
determine more precisely what concrete precautions are ordinarily required 
of the average driver if he is to avoid those risks. Prudence will usually 
demand that those precautions be generally observed. But prudence will also 
admit that departure at times from the letter of the law is objectively not 
inconsistent with safety nor contrary to the legislator’s reasonable will. In 
these latter circumstances it would seem rigorous to an extreme to accuse 
“offenders” of sin, even while conceding the justice of civil penalty if they 
are apprehended and found juridically guilty.” 

Relative to this question of the legislative competence of civil authority, 
it is rather interesting to note from England the Report of the Roman 
Catholic Advisory Committee on Prostitution and Homosexual Offences 
and the Existing Law."* Appointed by the late Cardinal Griffin at the request 
of the Home Office, the committee “was charged with the task of presenting 
to the Departmental Committee a reasoned account of Catholic moral 
teaching upon the subject together with appropriate conclusions which might 
be drawn from such principles in so far as they affect the criminal law. . . .” 
Present law in England, currently the object of severe criticism from several 
quarters, regards as criminal offenses all homosexual acts committed be- 
tween male persons of whatever age; the law against prostitution proscribes 
“soliciting and importuning to public annoyance,” but is enforced in London, 
according to the editorial foreword prefixed to this report, merely by peri- 
odically summoning selected groups of known prostitutes in turn and im- 
posing on each an automatic fine of forty shillings. 

The report consists of three sections: (1) Catholic teaching on homosexual 
offenses; (2) the nature of sex inversion; and (3) a summary of conclusions 
and recommendations. After a brief pointed résumé of our teaching on moral 
responsibility as applicable to sexual deviations, the committee invokes the 
distinction between sin and crime and restricts to the latter area the legis- 
lative power of the state. It is the committee’s opinion that legal invasion of 
the individual conscience always fails and frequently does positive harm. 
(Our own Volstead Act is cited as the best recent illustration of that prin- 


12 J. C. Ford, S.J., most sensibly rejects as unthinkable the suggestion that Church 
authorities should attach ecclesiastical penalties to the violation of traffic laws. As Fr. 
Ford points out, any such approach to even so serious a problem is both unnecessary and 
impractical, and misconstrues the real mission of the Church; “Excommunicate Bad 
Drivers?”, America 96 (Nov. 17, 1956) 197-98. 

13 “Homosexuality, Prostitution and the Law,” Dublin Review 230 (Summer, 1956)57-65. 
The verbatim report of the committee begins on p. 60. The preceding three pages are de- 
voted to an unsigned summary of the committee’s deliberations and recommendations. 
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ciple.) Regarding extant criminal law on homosexual offenses, the report 
makes these recommendations: 


I. The existing law does not effectively distinguish between sin, which is a 
matter of private morals, and crime, which is an offense against the State, having 
anti-social consequences. In matters of sex this distinction may not always be 
easy to draw but it is certainly ignored by Section II of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1885, which for the first time imposed penal sanctions in respect of 
acts of gross indecency done by adult consenting males in private. 

II. Under the existing law criminal proceedings against adult male persons in 
respect of consensual homosexual acts in private... inevitably fall upon a small 
minority of offenders and often upon those least deserving of punishment. 

III. The Committee recommends that the criminal law be amended so as to 
exclude consensual acts done in private by adult males and to retain to the full 
extent penal sanctions to restrain (a) offences against minors; (b) offences against 
public decency; (c) the exploitation of vice for the purpose of gain. 


While refraining from positive recommendations as to methods of de- 
taining those convicted under this suggested revision of law, the report sub- 
mits that imprisonment—especially in institutions reserved exclusively for 
homosexuals—is of itself not only generally ineffectual for rehabilitation but 
usually deleterious. The practice of granting release to convicted homo- 
sexuals who agree to castration, the committee abhors; but it grants the 
lawfulness of the medical use of drugs for the suppression of (abnormal?) 
sexual urges when such treatment is indicated and consent of the patient is 
obtained. 

On the question of legislation against prostitution the committee for the 
most part abstains, except to repeat its initial distinction between sin and 
crime and to insist on the state’s duty “to protect women from exploitation 
and to preserve public order.” The report does, however, advise that “the 
existing practice of what may be called automatic prosecution for solicita- 
tion and importuning followed by trivial fines serves no useful purpose and 
is indefensible on any grounds and should be discontinued.” 


JUSTICE 


One of the most forthright statements in recent months on racial segrega- 
tion was made by W. J. Kenealy, S.J., in a sermon at the Red Mass at St. 
Louis Cathedral in New Orleans. Ever a strong advocate of natural law, 
Fr. Kenealy again very clearly demonstrates that it is the very essence of 


4 The Legal Profession and Segregation,” Social Order 6 (Dec., 1956) 483-90. A some- 
what abbreviated version of the same text can be found under the title “Race and Law” 
in Interracial Review 29 (Oct., 1956) 171-74. 
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human nature which antecedes and underlies our Constitution’s guarantee 
of equal rights for all, and that “what man is before God, that he is before 
the Constitution of this country.” Appealing to the loyal obedience of those 
privileged to serve as officers and agents of the courts in administering 
justice, he calls upon the legal profession to take the lead in defending the law 
as it applies to segregation. And in compliance with his own plea for fair and 
calm discussion of so controverted an issue, Fr. Kenealy reviews the popular 
arguments in favor of segregation and reveals again their illogic and fallacy. 

Using the catechetical technique, D. Miller, C.SS.R., answers a series of 
more than a dozen questions pertaining to racial segregation and the practical 
difficulties alleged against integration in many parts of this country." 
In general Fr. Miller’s answers are conspicuous for their accuracy and un- 
biased restraint. Perhaps on one point a purist would be tempted to enter a 
demurrer. Is it adequate to say merely that segregation invariably leads to 
injustice without stipulating that segregation is in itself an injustice? Even 
if the “ideal” of separate but equal facilities were per impossibile realized, 
grounds would remain for imputing injustice to the practice of segregation. 
The forced separation of one people from another on an exclusively racial 
basis is a denial of social rights which are every man’s human heritage. 

One further observation, not entirely germane to a discussion of justice, 
concerning Fr. Miller’s article. Towards the end of his catechesis he asks the 
question whether it would be mortally sinful for a Catholic to promote and 
campaign for racial segregation. After transmitting to God the question of 
subjective guilt, Fr. Miller expresses his conviction that objectively the 
practice does involve mortal sin. While there is no denying that racial dis- 
crimination admits very easily of serious matter, and that this answer is 
therefore correct, one may wonder whether this is the best or proper pastoral 
approach to moral problems. Among themselves theologians very often have 
to discuss the precise gravity of specific sins; confessors must be habitually 
aware of the theological species of sin in order to administer properly the 
sacrament of penance; and there are times when individuals must be re- 
minded in no uncertain terms that they are jeopardizing their immortal 
souls. Perhaps that time has come with regard to this problem of segregation. 
But ordinarily when speaking to or writing for the general laity, I doubt that 
we best serve the cause of virtue by invoking too readily the “big stick” of 
mortal sin. Virtue is not made any more attractive by the knowledge that its 
contrary carries the sanction of eternal damnation. And it appears to be 


% “Questions about Racial Segregation,” Interracial Review 29 (Aug., 1956) 133-38. 
These questions had formerly been answered in various issues of the Ligourian, of which 
Fr. Miller is associate editor. 
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psychologically understandable that many good Catholics interpret as 
bullying, and consequently resent, too facile a recourse on our part to the 
threat of mortal sin. Without in any sense compromising our principles or 
diluting our doctrine, we should, it seems to me, show ourselves more reluc- 
tant than ready to make the menace of mortal sin an integral part of normal 
pastoral exhortation. As an example of this, and one which is pertinent to 
the segregation problem, H. Cooper, S.J., very effectively expresses some 
of these same obligations without literal reference to mortal sin.'® 

In its latter two issues of 1956, the Catholic Lawyer devotes a good many of 
its pages to the pro’s and con’s of Right-to-Work legislation. Five of these 
items are reprinted from other publications; the other two, an exchange 
between B. H. Fitzpatrick'* and R. Morris,'® are presented for the first time. 
By the same proportion of five to two, the numerical vote is in favor of these 
laws. 

Mr. Morris does not disagree with Mr. Fitzpatrick’s defense of such 
legislation. In fact, he writes primarily in order to take exception to the 
latter’s previous concession, reluctant though it was, that shop cloture can 
be morally justified when it is necessary to maintain wage standards. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Morris, “shop cloture to facilitate the maintenance of 
monopoly standards cannot be justified morally since this is the improper 
use of force.’ If this conclusion is based, as it seems to be, on the contention 
that individual rights need never yield to the common good, then Mr. 
Fitzpatrick’s subsequent challenge of this false premise is a point well taken. 
Certainly moralists are well aware of the middle course which must be 
steered between a collectivistic philosophy of member-for-society and an 
individualistic theory of unlimited personal rights. And if it can be estab- 
lished—by competent and conscientious labor-management experts, not by 
moralists or lawyers—that a union shop or a closed shop is essential in a given 
instance to the common good, then the establishment of either cannot cor- 
rectly be called a violation of the individual’s right to work. 

A rising vote of thanks is due E. Hamel, S.J., for laying one ghost which 


‘6 “Questions and Answers on Segregation,” Social Order 6 (Nov., 1956) 432-33. 

7 These are the contributions of J. F: Cronin, S.S., W. J. Kelley, O.M.L, and Rev. F. 
Falque, together with an anonymous review of Fr. Keller’s The Case for Right-to-W ork 
Laws. All are contained in Catholic Lawyer 2 (July, 1956) 186-206. The October, 1956, 
number reproduces an article by J. E. Coogan, S.J. 

8 “Morality of Right-to-Work Laws: Additional Comments,” Catholic Lawyer 2 
(Oct., 1956) 308-13. Mr. Fitzpatrick’s initial article appeared ibid. (April, 1956) 91-107 
Cf. THEotocicat Stupies 17 (Dec., 1956) 566-67 for Fr. Connery’s comments. 

##“Mr. Fitzpatrick on the Morality of Right-to-Work Laws—Comment,” Catholic 
Lawyer 2 (July, 1956) 183-85. 
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has long haunted our tract on justice. In his doctoral dissertation, “L’erreur 
sur la personne dans la damnification,”®° Fr. Hamel traces the evolution of 
theological teaching on the question of restitution due for unjust damnifica- 
tion which mistakenly victimizes someone other than the one intended. The 
classic example, of course, is that of Titius who, thinking he is killing Peter, 
actually kills Paul; or who deliberately burns down a house which he believes 
is owned by Peter but which de facto belongs to Paul. The benign opinion, 
which denies the obligation to restore, is even now granted extrinsic probabil- 
ity by many of the modern manualists, who invoke principally the authority 
of Molina, de Lugo, and Alphonsus in its defense. But since the turn of the 
century its intrinsic probability has been questioned with increasing fre- 
quency, chiefly on the score that it violates the principles governing obliga- 
tory restitution, offends common sense, and—in the words of Fr. Hamel— 
“fait ordinairement le scandale des débutants en Théologie Morale.” (My 
own theological debutants usually go into paroxysms of derision when the 
opinion is explained, but there is no doubt about the essential point which 
Fr. Hamel is making.) 

Fr. Hamel’s thesis proceeds by presenting evidence that Molina was not 
talking about the conscience obligation to restore when he discussed this 
case, but rather of possible reasons for leniency in the external forum; that 
de Lugo, while he manifested some sympathy for the benign solution, never 
did make that opinion definitively his own; and that Alphonsus, out of his 
great reverence for de Lugo and because the latter’s opinion had been 
misrepresented by interim authors, granted the favorable solution an 
extrinsic probability which it did not in fact deserve. 

It is not easy, without seeming to.manifest presumptuous disrespect, so to 
challenge the conclusions ascribed to truly great theologians. But Fr. 
Hamel’s dissertation is beyond reproach in tpis regard, as he argues with 
seeming validity to the conclusion that the benign solution to this question 
cannot now be accorded either intrinsic or extrinsic probability. 

For the mathematically inclined, or even for Barnum ef sequaces, a problem 
proposed to F. Clavequin should prove especially fascinating.! The case in- 
volves a gimmick known as chaine de solidarité or boule de neige, popular in 
this country some years ago. A list of five names and addresses is mailed to 
a number of prospective “beneficiaries,” and each is directed to send 100 
francs to the first person listed. Then after deleting that name, each inserts 
his own name in the fifth spot and mails the revised version to five friends. 


% Sciences ecclésiastiques 8 (Oct., 1956) 335-84. 
*1 “Chaine de solidarité—boule de neige,” L’Ami du clergé 66 (July 26, 1956) 477-79. 
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Eventually each participant could conceivably receive 300,000 francs on his 
original investment. 

Fr. Clavequin condemns the practice as immoral on the grounds that both 
the motive which inspires it and the means employed are contrary to justice. 
He seems to base the injustice of motive on the very fact that one thereby 
intends to acquire something for nothing. According to Fr. Clavequin, 
financial profit is justified only in so far as it represents a fair return for 
services rendered (‘‘c’est le service rendu 4 la communauté qui ‘moralise’ le 
profit”). This practice, however, aims at realizing a profit “sans service, 
sans peine aucune.” As for the means employed, Fr. Clavequin considers the 
procedure to be nothing less than a swindle which exploits the naiveté of 
many for the enrichment of comparatively few. Against the objection 
“consentienti nulla fit injuria” he maintains that consent in this case is the 
product of ignorance and cannot be construed as rational agreement to 
connive in the ultimate consequences of this practice. 

It is true that in financial transactions a something-for-nothing element 
should provoke suspicion that commutative injustice may be involved. But 
it is not universally true that all profit, in order to be legitimate, must repre- 
sent return for services rendered. Nor does that seem to be the reason, as 
alleged by Fr. Clavequin, why authors are somewhat reserved in condoning 
lotteries and other games of chance. Aleatory contracts of their very nature 
do provide the eventual winner with something for nothing; but under the 
standard conditions stipulated by theologians, all admit that the winner 
acquires genuine title to his profit. The dangers against which the authors 
warn when treating this subject are extrinsic to the essence of the aleatory 
contract. However, if unjust means are employed to acquire something for 
nothing (and all would doubtlessly agree that the boule de neige takes unjust 
advantage of the credulous public), there is no question about the eventual 
conclusion that commutative justice is thereby violated. 

But justice does not always so clearly favor the innocent. Does an adopted 
child, born out of wedlock, have a right to know the identity of his parents? 
Fr. Connell is inclined to the opinion that this information is a natural right 
which per se must be respected.” He submits as the essential reason favoring 
this conclusion that one to whom God has granted life, His greatest gift in 
the natural order, is per se entitled to know the instruments through whom 
that gift was bestowed. By way of supplementary arguments Fr. Connell 
refers to the filial obligation of supplying the material and spiritual needs of 


2“The Right to Know One’s Parentage,” American Ecclesiastical Review 135 (July, 
1956) 56-57. 
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one’s parents, to the possibility of the child’s eventually marrying a near 
relative, and to the irregularity for orders incurred by illegitimate birth. 
Although he admits exceptions to the general rule, Fr. Connell believes that 
these would be rare; and he cites as examples the individual who would abuse 
the information for purposes of blackmail or the one for whom the truth 
would cause pain and embarrassment, as would happen perhaps if one were 
to discover that his father had been executed for serious crime. 

The problem becomes a highly complicated one if considered with an eye 
to the variety of circumstances which can attend its occurrence in practice. 
At very least one must concede a basic reasonableness in a child’s curiosity as 
to his parents’ identity. And perhaps that reasonableness is more accurately 
expressed in terms of a right to acquire that knowledge. But in no case would 
it be a prerogative which could legitimately be exercised in conflict with the 
antecedent rights of others; and it seems to me that it would not be a rare 
instance in which the child’s right would have to yield. Would not an un- 
married mother, who has made adequate provision for the adoption of her 
illegitimate child, have a superior natural right to keep her secret if she 
wishes, even from the child itself? (Usually that secret implies the fact of 
past serious sin on her part.) There seems to be nothing essentially inherent 
in the mother-child relationship which requires that such knowledge should 
be shared between them; and the extrinsic circumstances which might require 
it are more the exception than the rule in practice. The entire question merits 
far more discussion than space here allows. But if we maintain that only 
rarely could justification be found for keeping parental identity a secret from 
the adopted child, we are faced with a very practical difficulty. Our own 
Catholic agencies would stand accused of habitual cooperation in injustice, 
since agreement not to reveal the identity of parents to the parties im- 
mediately involved is common practice in adoption proceedings. 


MEDICINE 


Several noteworthy treatises on the broader aspects of medico-morality 
have appeared in the last six months. L. Loranger, O.M.I., reviews Church 
teaching in this regard from the patristic era to the present pontificate.” 
As would be expected, the bulk of his article is devoted to various pronounce- 
ments of Pius XII, but his preliminary matter also contains data interesting 
as it is valuable for theological research. 

P. De Letter limits himself to the papal allocutions dating from April, 


3 “T’Eglise et la médecine,” Revue de l’ Université d’Ottawa 26 (July-Sept., 1956) 269- 
97. This paper was originally delivered at a medico-moral institute held in Regina, and 
was prepared for posthumous publication by E. Thivierge, O.M.I. 
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1955 to August, 1956.** His survey of nine pronouncements made during that 
period provides a most convenient supplement to the bibliography (complete 
to September, 1954) which Fr. Paquin includes in his excellent Morale et 
médecine.> One might now add Pius XII’s radio message of September 11, 
1956, to the Seventh International Congress of Catholic Doctors convened at 
The Hague,”* together with his address last February on the legitimate use of 
analgesics.” The general theme of the September message—medical law and 
morality—provided the Pope with still another opportunity to insist upon 
the true relationship which exists between the individual and society, a re- 
lationship of superiority of part over whole in contrast with the subordina- 
tion of physical part to whole as enunciated in the principle of totality. He 
also reminded doctors again that their professional activities cannot be 
divorced from the objective norm of morality as understood by sound 
reasoning and as explained by the Church, and that positive medical law 
must likewise be formulated in accord with objective moral principles. 

At a more polemic level, the New York University Law Review** presents 
a symposium, “Morals, Medicine and the Law,” based on Joseph Fletcher’s 
Morals and Medicine.®® Theology, philosophy, law, and medicine are repre- 
sented in the persons of one Catholic priest and six other gentlemen of diverse 
religious convictions. Each was asked to express an opinion as to the compe- 
tence of civil law to intervene in the practices which comprise the five basic 
contentions of Fletcher’s book: the patient’s right to diagnostic details, and 
the moral acceptability of contraception, artificial insemination, direct 
sterilization, and euthanasia. Because the s/atus quaestionis of basically 
moral questions was thus restricted to the feasibility of civil legislation in 
those areas, each participant is laboring under an initial handicap of sorts. 
Nevertheless there is a significant amount of valuable information to be 
gleaned from the whole discussion, only the highlights of which can be in- 
dicated here. 

J. D. Hassett, S.J., does admirably in the presentation of Catholic teach- 
ing on the points under discussion. To say that his is a thankless task is but 


*“The Pope on Medical Questions,” Clergy Monthly 20 (Nov., 1956) 380-86. The 
article is signed “P.D.L.” but it is a fair assumption that Fr. De Letter, a frequent con- 
tributor to Clergy Monthly, is the author. 

* Jules Paquin, S.J., Morale et médecine (Montreal: L’Immaculée-Conception, 1955). 

26 4 AS 48 (Oct. 27, 1956) 677-86. An English translation of this address may be found 
in The Pope Speaks 3 (Winter, 1956-57) 261-70. 

™ At present writing the official text of this allocution is not yet available, although the 
NC dispatch leaves no doubt as to its importance. 

% 31 (Nov., 1956) 1157-1245. 

* Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University, 1954. 
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to express one’s sympathy with the fact that the compelling force of our 
intrinsic ethical arguments is seldom easily apparent. And it need scarcely 
be said that any purely theological presentation of moral doctrine in such 
circumstances as these serves at best for informational purposes and will 
rarely be effective as an apologetic. But as an objective presentation of the 
Catholic position, Fr. Hassett’s contribution is no mean achievement. 
Writing as a Protestant theologian, P. Ramsey distinguishes himself by 
his apparent determination to conduct a reasoned and dispassionate dis- 
cussion. Needless to say, he is not by any means in complete agreement with 
Catholic doctrine on these questions, nor entirely patient with our manner 
or tenacity in defending it. But he gives reason for one to believe that he 
would not be altogether out of his element in a philosophical discussion of 
these problems conducted in our language and on the basis of our principles. 
Especially in his appreciation of the distinction between ordinary and ex- 
traordinary means of preserving human life, he shows himself remarkably 
appreciative of ethical nuances, though it is regrettable that he was ap- 
parently unaware of Fr. G. Kelly’s contribution to that distinction.” 
The medical viewpoint is ably presented by I. P. Frohman, M.D., a general 
practitioner. Because Dr. Frohman for the most part conscientiously sticks 
to his medical last, his observations on the inadvisability of donor insemi- 
nation, sterilization, and euthanasia provide strong ancillary arguments for 
dissuading doctors from employing these procedures. Another of his state- 
ments points up a somewhat neglected line of communication for priests 
who have occasion to discuss medico-morality with non-Catholic physicians: 
“T could not in conscience recommend contraception to a person whose 
religion does not permit the use of contraceptives.” Very many non- 
Catholic doctors, who in sincere good faith differ with our moral conclu- 
sions, are open to such an appeal to professional integrity and are most 
willing from that motive to respect the consciences of their Catholic patients. 
Of the two representatives of the legal profession, M. Ploscowe restricts 
himself more scrupulously to juridical issues than does H. Kalven, Jr. But 
both contribute a substantial amount of information which would be of value 
to theologians, especially by their citations of various judicial precedents 
relative to the points at issue. 
The May, 1956 papal allocution to cornea donors® provided additional 
grounds for speculation as to the Holy See’s attitude towards organic trans- 


% THEOLOGICAL StupiEs 11 (1950) 203-20; 12 (1951) 550-56. Cf. also Linacre Quarterly 
24 (Feb., 1957) 2-10. 

31 AAS 48 (June 10-16, 1956) 459-67. An English translation of this allocution is con- 
tained in The Pope Speaks 3 (Autumn, 1956) 198-206. 
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plantation inter vivos. Textual arguments from the address have since been 
advanced in favor of both sides of this current dispute. P. De Letter, S.J., 
submits that “the Pope’s words, ‘la méthode proposée, et la preuve dont 
l’appuie, sont erronées,’ seem to reprove both the method [inler vivos trans- 
plants] and the argument given to justify it.”** Somewhat more hesitantly 
perhaps, E. Healy, S.J., inclines to the same conclusion, though he does not 
specify his precise reason: “Because of the pope’s words one may judge that 
the opinion which would permit transplants from a living donor... is in 
disfavor.”** On the contrary, G. Kelly, S.J.,°4 R. Carpentier, S.J.,°° F. J. 
Connell, C.SS.R.,°* G. Bosio, S.J.,37 and J. Connery, S.J.,3* have concluded 
that this phase of the question was not settled on that occasion. 

This latter opinion is also my own.*® To me it would seem strange if the 
Pope, having begun his address by disclaiming any intention even to discuss 
this form of transplantation, should then have proceeded to condemn it. 
Is it not a more likely inference that Pius, by his express exclusion of the 
inter vivos problem, implicitly declared himself willing that discussion should 
continue among theologians until perhaps evidence in favor of one opinion 
or the other warrants a more definitive judgment? Beyond all question, the 
Pope did on this occasion bar one avenue of approach to a favorable solution 
of the inter vivos question, viz., any argument based on the principle of 
totality as extended to social relationships. But in removing that basis of 
solution, he did not necessarily deny that the same solution might be reached 
via some other premise such as the principle of charity. 

How then meet the objection which Fr. De Letter perceives in the phrase 
“la méthode proposée et la preuve dont on |’appuie sont erronées’’? In 
context “‘la méthode” appears more likely to refer not to any medical pro- 
cedure whereby an organ is transferred from one living person to another, 
but rather to a method of argumentation, viz., the parallelism falsely alleged 
between the relation which corporeal member bears to the physical composite 


“The Pope on Medical Questions,”’ Clergy Monthly 20 (Nov., 1956) 384, note 9 and 
corresponding text. Cf. note 24 above. 

%3 Medical Ethics (Chicago: Loyola University, 1956) p. 141. 

4 THEOLOGICAL StuptEs 17 (Sept., 1956) 333 and 343-44. 

% Nouvelle revue théologique 78 (Nov., 1956) 967. 

36 “The Pope’s Teaching on Organic Transplantation,’ American Ecclesiastical Review 
135 (Sept., 1956) 159-70. Cf. p. 169. 

37 “T] problema dei trapianti sotto l’aspetto morale,” Civilid cattolica 107 (Nov. 17, 
1956) 382-94. Although Fr. Bosio denies all probability to the opinion allowing trans- 
plantation inter vivos, he does admit (p. 389) that the Pope has not yet settled the question. 

3 THEOLOGICAL StuptEs 17 (Dec., 1956) 560. 

%® Linacre Quarterly 23 (Aug., 1956) 78. 
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and that which social member bears to society. Not only is the parallelism 
itself (la méthode) false and dangerous according to Pius, but any attempt to 
substantiate the parallelism (/a preuve) must also be rejected as equally 
pernicious. This interpretation would appear to be borne out by that part of 
the paragraph which immediately precedes the phrase cited by Fr. De Letter, 
as well as by what immediately follows. 

In another allocution delivered within the same week and addressed to the 
Second World Congress of Fertility and Sterility, Pius repeated the con- 
demnation of direct masturbation even for the purpose of obtaining seminal 
specimens for fertility studies.*° It is difficult to understand how this section 
of his address could have occasioned the impression that the Pope had 
“reminded his hearers that the Church considers any method of obtaining 
semen, outside marital intercourse, as gravely sinful”;“ or that “the Holy 
Father stated that the direct taking of human seed outside the circumstances 
of legitimate union is to be condemned even in the light of simple, rational 
ethics’ (emphases added). It is eminently clear from this part of the 
allocution that the Pope was condemning any process of seminal sampling 
which would entail direct masturbation or, by implication, any direct ex- 
citation of the sexual faculty outside of lawful marital intercourse. But there 
still remains the possibility, for example, of procuring a sample by direct 
aspiration from the testes or epididymides—a process which may or may not 
be medically satisfactory, but which has been admitted as licit by many 
theologians and which was not included in this most recent condemnation of 
direct masturbation. 

Discussion continues on the case of the uterus truly scarred beyond repair, 
e.g., by repeated cesarean sections. In his treatment of the topic, L. L. 
McReavy* summarizes the argument proposed originally by G. Kelly, 
S.J., in defense of the lawfulness of hysterectomy in such circumstances. 
Fr. McReavy’s is a decidedly more accurate presentation than those which 
some others have attempted, but there are several items in the following 
quotation which seem to require qualification: 


a) Even though danger [of rupture] will not actually arise independently of a 
pregnancy, the basic cause of danger is already present in the damaged condition 


AAS 48 (June 10-16, 1956) 467-74. Cf. The Pope Speaks 3 (Autumn, 1956) 191-97. 

“ A. M. Carr, O.F.M.Conv., “Roma locuta,” Homiletic and Pastoral Review 56 (Sept., 
1956) 1023. 

@R. W. O’Brien, O.Carm., “Analecta,” American Ecclesiastical Review 135 (Sept. 
1956) 208-09. 

43“Hysterectomy after Several Caesarean Sections,” Clergy Review 41 (Aug., 1956) 
485-89. 
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of the womb, which may therefore be surgically eliminated like any other dan- 
gerous pathological condition. Pregnancy is the occasion of the danger rather than 
the cause. [The defenders of Fr. Kelly’s opinion would be willing to concede preg- 
nancy as co-cause together with the pathological state of the uterus“—J.J.L.] 

b) Hysterectomy does not in this case frustrate the natural purpose of the 
womb, because this is assumed to be no longer attainable. The object is not to 
suppress the generative function as such, but the generative function as irreparably 
damaged.** [The object of hysterectomy rather is to prevent future rupture of an 
organ whose generative function is irreparably damaged—J.J.L.] 

c) The danger arises not from pregnancy alone, or from the damaged condi- 
tion of the womb alone, but from the combination of both these factors, and it 
can be averted by the elimination of either. The operation, as it happens, eliminates 
both equally immediately, but, if the surgeon restricts his direct intention to the 
removal of the basic factor (the damaged womb), he can reasonably claim that 
the elimination of the other factor (pregnancy) is praeter intentionem and there- 
fore permissible according to the principle of the double effect. In other words, his 
direct intention is not to sterilize, but to forestall the combination of pregnancy 
with a damaged womb by removing the womb betimes. 

d) That hysterectomy does not per se involve sterilization is evident from the 
case, which sometimes occurs, of a double uterus. [Fr. Kelly and Fr. Ford had re- 
course to the supposition of a double uterus in order to demonstrate that removal 
of a damaged uterus need not be a direct sterilization. I doubt that they would 
maintain that hysterectomy is not per se productive of sterility, if per se be under- 
stood in the sense of ex natura sua**—J.J.L.] 

e) If, after the final caesarean, the uterus cannot be repaired for its normal 
function, the surgeon cannot be morally bound to repair it, guia nemo ad inutile 
tenetur; but if he is not bound to repair it, there would seem to be no moral objec- 
tion to his removing it as useless and, in its unrepaired state, dangerous. 


By way of personal opinion, Fr. McReavy confesses that as yet he has not 
been able to decide upon the intrinsic probability of ‘the milder opinion,” 
but that he is inclined to concede its extrinsic probability. 

T. J. O’Donnell, S.J., after reviewing the evidence in favor of the per- 
missive opinion,” concludes that the argument is solidly probable and that 
“when a uterus is so badly damaged that competent and conscientious 
obstetricians judge that it has been traumatized beyond a stage where it can 


“ THEOLOGICAL Stup1Es 12 (March, 1951) 72. 

45 This statement by Fr. McReavy is doubtlessly based on one sentence written by Fr. 
Kelly in TuErotocicat Stupres 8 (March, 1947) 103. But in the context of the paragraph 
in which it occurs, it seems clear that this is not the modus loguendi which Fr. Kelly him- 
self prefers. Cf. THEoLocicaL Stupres 15 (March, 1954) 68-71. 

46 THEOLOGICAL StupiEs 15 (March, 1954) 70. 

Morals in Medicine (Westminster: Newman, 1956) pp. 108-10. 
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be repaired to function safely, they are not obliged to repair it but may 
remove it, with the consent of the patient.” 

Considering the relatively brief theological history of this particular 
problem, I consider conclusions such as these entirely consonant with sound 
theology. Those of us who admit the more favorable doctrine must confess 
that we are threading a very fine needle. But after weighing the pro’s and 
con’s to the best of my ability, it is my conviction that the intrinsic argument 
advanced by Fr. Kelly and Fr. Ford is adequate to establish solid probability 
for the opinion which they and others defend, and that it has yet to be 
effectively disproven. Despite the many considerable merits of Fr. Loh- 
kamp’s admirable dissertation, which denies probability to the favorable 
solution, he does not appear to have met this one issue squarely ;** nor can I 
find in Fr. Healy’s earlier article*® disproof of the opinion as actually pro- 
posed and defended by Fr. Kelly and Fr. Ford. 

The perennial supposite upon which hysterectomy is allowed in the case 
just discussed is the judgment of a competent and conscientious physician 
that a given uterus cannot be repaired so as to bear another pregnancy. This, 
of course, is one of the essential differences between this procedure and the 
routine hysterectomy for contraceptive purposes after any predetermined 
number of cesarean sections. Fr. Connery has already called attention to a 
study which tends to destroy the alleged medical basis upon which the latter 
practice is founded.*° Since then, the following comment on the same article 
has been made by Dr. N. J. Eastman, Professor of Obstetrics at Johns 
Hopkins Medical School and co-editor of the journal in which he writes: 


The main theme of the paper is that uteri containing four or more cesarean 
section scars are less likely to rupture in subsequent pregnancies than we have 
hitherto supposed. This thesis is convincingly supported by the following simple 
fact: Rupture through one of the old scars occurred in only two of these 130 cases 
or in only 1.5 per cent. To set a precise figure for the incidence of rupture in uteri 
which have been subjected to only one or two previous sections would be hazard- 
ous, but on the basis of recent reports the figure is probably not less than 1.0 per 
cent, in other words, not appreciably lower than the authors’ figure for these uteri 
containing four to ten scars. This is a new and important fact to have established 


48 Nicholas Lohkamp, O.F.M., The Morality of Hysterectomy Operations (Washing- 
ton: Catholic University, 1956) pp. 130-42. 

 “Quaestio hodierna de mutilatione,’’ Amalecta Gregoriana, Series Facultatis Theo- 
logicae 68 (1954) 437-40. Cf. also E. F. Healy, S.J., Medical Ethics (Chicago: Loyola 
University, 1956) p. 174, note 3. 

© THEOLOGICAL StupIEs 17 (Dec., 1956) 561. The article on which Fr. Connery com- 
mented was “Patients with Four or More Cesarean Sections,” Journal of the American 
Medical Association 160 (March 24, 1956) 1005-10. 
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—a fact, it may be noted, which pretty well annihilates any real obstetrical basis 
for routine sterilization after the third section. Those of us who have followed 
this widespread policy may not like this revelation, but the important thing is to 
know the truth whether we like it or not. Only fools and dead men never change 
their minds. 


It is this sort of medical challenge, issued by authorities in their own pro- 
fession, which very often makes more impression upon non-Catholic doctors 
than does any disquisition on natural law in its application to such pro- 
cedures as direct sterilization and therapeutic abortion. 

Are surgeons justified in allowing residents in surgical training to operate 
upon private patients without the knowledge and consent of those same 
patients? The question is an eminently practical one, as will be recognized 
by anyone who is acquainted with current practice in many of our teaching 
hospitals. Obviously, future surgeons simply cannot be trained adequately 
without actual surgical experience; just as obviously the number of service 
patients in our hospitals is rapidly decreasing in proportion to the growing 
popularity of medical insurance programs. The difficulty has been and is 
being solved in many instances by using the private patient for training 
purposes. Without the patient’s knowledge, a resident is permitted to 
perform part, or even all, of the surgery required, while the surgeon whose 
services have been engaged attends in a supervisory capacity. Is such a 
practice morally permissible? 

F. J. Connell, C.SS.R., decided in the affirmative;** my own answer was in 
the negative.®* Fr. Connell and I are in full agreement as to the principles 
involved, viz., that all patients must be spared any unnecessary surgical 
risk, and that private patients are in justice entitled to that personal service 
which they reasonably require of the surgeon of their choice. We likewise 
agree that, in selected cases, no element of additional risk need necessarily 
be involved if a resident, known to be competent, substitutes for the qualified 
surgeon and operates under his supervision. We differ, however, on the 
legitimacy of presuming the willingness of the average patient to submit 
to such substitution even under those conditions. 

Precisely there, in that presumption of fact, lies the crux of the problem. 
My own conviction is that the average patient at the present time is not 


51 Obstetrical & Gynecological Survey 11 (Aug., 1956) 521. 

%“Telegated Surgical Procedures,” American Ecclesiastical Review 135 (Sept., 1956) 
198-199. 

53 “The Resident Surgeon and the Private Patient,” Linacre Quarterly 23 (Nov., 1956) 
117-22. My own manuscript was in the editor’s hands before Fr. Connell’s solution came 
to my attention and hence did not represent “an answer to Fr. Connell.” 
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implicitly willing to pay a qualified surgeon’s fee merely for supervisory 
services, and far less willing to undergo surgery at the hands of a man still in 
surgical training. (If the truth were known to patients, they would realize 
that surgery just as good, or even better, can be the result of this system, 
but that truth is not known to the vast majority of them.) This conviction 
appears to be borne out by the very great reluctance of most surgeons to 
suggest this arrangement to their patients, and also by such typical medical 
opinions as this: 


Few patients, if asked, would approve of delegating to assistants the perform- 
ance of amy part of a given operation, even provided the surgeons they employ par- 
ticipate actively during the essential part of the operation. ... And one suspects 
that most ailing surgeons, coming to the operating table as patients, would concur 
with most lay patients in this view. If their wives or daughters were the patients 
concerned, there is no doubt where they would stand.™ 


Actually, some surgeons have been able to educate their patients to willing 
acceptance of residents in the operating room as active participants in 
surgery; but until that explicit consent is obtained, presumption of willing- 
ness is hazardous. 

One further point on the same subject may be of interest. In the course of 
my article it was established that the American College of Surgeons con- 
demns the practice under discussion. Since then my attention has been 
called to an additional pronouncement, formulated by the Conference Com- 
mittee on Graduate Training in Surgery and subsequently approved by the 
American Board of Surgery, the Board of Regents of ACS, the American 
Medical Association, and the Joint Commission on the Accreditation of 
Hospitals: 


Since the informed consent of the patient is a moral and legal prerequisite to 
the performance of a surgical operation, every patient about to undergo surgical 
operation, or his legal guardian, should have full and complete knowledge of the 
identity of his surgeon. . . . Private patients can be used honorably and effectively 
for residency training only when the patient is fully aware of the extent of the 
resident’s responsibility for his care, and is agreeable thereto. . . .* 


“TL. G. Phillips, M.D., “Resident Ghosts Exorcised,” Norfolk Medical News, Aug.- 
Sept., 1955, p. 4. 

§§ Quoted in Massachusetis Physician, Jan., 1957, p. 98. Although writing apparently 
in a context of socialized medicine, either actual or imminent, D. Quartier makes some 
very pertinent observations on the fundamental right of patients to their choice of physi- 
cian. Cf. “De jure libere eligendi medicum,” Collationes Brugenses et Gandavenses 2 (1956) 
352-63. 
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A year ago this survey noted the growing respect with which the medical 
profession is regarding hypnosis, both as a tool in psychotherapy and as a 
form of anesthetic. That trend has not abated, and from J. Madden in 
Australia comes a timely survey of the medical and theological history of 
hypnotism, together with his own favorable view as to its lawfulness when 
selected cases are treated with proper precautions.°® Msgr. Madden includes 
the question of hypnosis as an analgesic in the delivery room, and considers 
its use for that purpose as per se compatible with the Pope’s 1956 allocution 
on painless childbirth.” In all likelihood moralists in general would readily 
agree with him. 

J. Fearon, O.P., while treating more briefly the generic moral aspects of 
hypnosis,®* introduces the question of its use by confessors and spiritual 
directors who might be competent hypnotists; e.g., “in treating penitents 
with guilt complexes, in reinforcing advice about relying on the power of 
God for depressed penitents who remain untouched by ordinary exhortation, 
in relieving ‘compulsive’ tendencies, and in reducing the impact of ‘com- 
pulsive’ ideas.” By qualifying his affirmative answer to this question and 
insisting on the approval of ecclesiastical superiors and the absence of un- 
favorable publicity, Fr. Fearon would seem to be giving equivalently a 
negative answer for most practical purposes—as in my opinion it should be. 

With the discovery of more and apparently better tranquillizing drugs, the 
question of lobotomy may yet become academic, both medically and 
morally. But R. O’Rahilly, M.D.,** calls attention to some valuable medical 
data in this regard in his review of P. M. Tow’s Personality Changes Follow- 
ing Frontal Leucotomy.® Based on a series of psychological tests given 
thirty-six patients before and after lobotomy, the book attempts to evaluate 
the personality changes induced in the interim. Dr. O’Rahilly sums up the 
author’s conclusions as follows: 


... the greatest changes were in tests which reflect a loss of predominantly cog- 
nitive functions, needing powers of logical thinking, reasoning, perception of re- 


56 “Morality of Medical Hypnosis,” Australasian Catholic Record 33 (Oct., 1956) 338-47- 

57 4 AS 48 (Feb. 25, 1956) 82-93. In the February 1957 allocution on the moral aspects 
of anesthesia (Osservatore Romano, Feb. 25-26), the Pope explicitly stated that hypnosis 
for legitimate medical purposes is subject to the same moral principles as is the use of 
other anesthetics. At the same time he warned that this approbation was not to be ex- 
tended to the indiscriminate use of hypnotism, for example, as a form of entertainment. 

58 “Hypnosis and Moral Theology,” American Ecclesiastical Review 135 (Nov., 1956) 
309-12. 

“Frontal Leucotomy—A Recent Reappraisal,’ Catholic Medical Quarterly 9 (July, 
1956) 74-76. 

© Oxford University Press. 
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lations and planning. That is, the basic changes were intellectual and affective, 
and were not emotional only. . . . “There is a reduction in many functions: loss of 
none.” It “seems that the prefrontal area subserves not a few specific abilities but 
rather the more discriminative or more highly developed aspects of them all.” 


SOME PRECEPTS 


May Catholics cooperate actively in Moral Re-Armament? R. Bastian, 
S.J., and J. Hardon, S.J., after reviewing the development and teaching of 
MRA, answer unhesitatingly in the negative.® It is their conviction that this 
movement is, first of all, religious in nature, especially in its dependence upon 
private revelation; that even apart from its religious character, it threatens 
to engender contempt for legitimate authority, both ecclesiastical and civil; 
and that finally it fosters religious indifferentism. The authors quote in con- 
clusion a 1951 decree of the Holy Office which declared it unfitting for priests, 
and much more so for nuns, to participate in MRA meetings, and likewise 
unfitting that the faithful should accept posts of responsibility in the move- 
ment, especially membership on the so-called policy team. The decree does 
provide for exceptional circumstances in which, with the permission of the 
Congregation, learned and experienced priests might be allowed to partici- 
pate in MRA. The authors also note that the movement was forbidden the 
faithful of England and Wales in 1946, and condemned several years later by 
Cardinal Schuster of Milan as dangerous to Catholics and non-Catholics 
alike. 

In view of such strong objections as those brought by Fr. Bastian and Fr. 
Hardon, it comes as a distinct surprise to find the Dean of the Faculty of 
Catholic Theology at the University of Bonn, Werner Schéllgen, recom- 
mending Catholic participation in. MRA.® According to Fr. Schdéllgen, the 
movement is neither a philosophical nor a dogmatic system, but a religio- 
ethical way of life of a purely practical nature. It merely awakens men to 
ethical and religious thinking and thereby serves as a bridge to a 
full Christianity under the guidance of established religions. Fr. Schdllgen 
is inclined to ‘take lightly and put aside with great optimism” the charge of 
religious indifferentism. And he sees no threat to orthodox faith in MRA’s 
recourse to personal inspiration, since all inner revelations and decisions 


$1 “An Evaluation of Moral Rearmament,” American Ecclesiastical Review 135 (Oct., 
1956) 217-26. 

® My information as to Fr. Schéllgen’s position on this question comes from a booklet, 
The Basic Problem of Education in Morals, printed in this country but distributed from 
Germany. This pamphlet represents one chapter from the author’s A kiuelle Moral probleme 
(Diisseldorf: Patmos Verlag). The translators are not identified. The Imprimatur, granted 
for the book in September, 1955, is that of the diocese of Cologne. 
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“should be tested . . . by the individual’s own Christian convictions which he 
has from his Church... just as in the traditional Catholic teaching on 
‘discretio spirituum acquisita’ subjective deceptions are to be disposed of by 
analogous means.” 

From the theological standpoint, Fr. Schéllgen’s endorsement of MRA is 
less than convincing. He seems to dismiss rather summarily several serious 
objections commonly lodged against Catholic cooperation in this kind of 
movement; and this failure to deal directly with the dangerous aspects of 
MRA detracts considerably from his thesis that this is a desirable apostolate 
for Catholics. By contrast, the 8-point declaration of MRA policy, reportedly 
accepted by Bishop Charriére of Lausanne-Geneva-Fribourg, amounts to a 
bill of limitations on Catholic cooperation within that diocese.™* This agree- 
ment was reached at a meeting coram episcopo between representatives from 
MRA headquarters at Caux and a group of theologians appointed by Bishop 
Charriére. Speaking only for his own jurisdiction, the Bishop expressed his 
belief that, within the limitations defined by the terms of this pact, co- 
operation between MRA and Catholics generally might be made workable. 
Typical of the restrictions to be observed are these: 


[M.R.] will not attempt to take the place of the Church by giving religious in- 
struction. On the contrary, it will continue to encourage all Catholics among its 
members to strengthen their ties with the Church and submit to its directives. 


The Church does not want to see Catholics submitted to the jurisdiction of non- 
Catholics in spiritual matters. The Catholic “permanent members” of M.R. should 
therefore never be isolated individually, but organized as groups. Wherever there 
are Catholics, their instruction and training should be secured through priests who 
are responsible to the Bishop of Fribourg. M.R. will encourage such training and 
instruction. 


Catholics should never be used for propaganda purposes in connection with 
missionary activities of M.R. 


The only way to avoid difficulties for M.R. in Catholic countries is for M.R. 
not to undertake anything without the approval of the proper bishop. 


A comparison of the positions assumed on this question by various the- 
ologians, several bishops, and the Holy Office respectively, leaves little 
doubt as to the complexity of the moral problem posed by MRA. 


88 The NC dispatch from Zurich on which I am depending carries the by-line of Placid 
Jordan, O.S.B., and was printed in the Brooklyn Tablet sometime after early October, 
1956. Unfortunately, the clipping sent me contains no further clue as to the date of pub- 
lication. 
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Professors of moral theology would be the last to question Fr. G. Kelly’s 
contention that the didactic approach to the problem of mutilation, as pre- 
sented in the standard manuals, could be improved with revision;™ and his 
suggestion that we divide and conquer strikes me as a first point well taken. 
Fr. Kelly proposes an initial distinction between contraceptive and non- 
contraceptive mutilation. The former, a species of direct sterilization, he 
isolates into a class by itself, preferably to be treated independently, since 
“the principles governing direct sterilization ... have an absoluteness that 
does not apply to other mutilations.” All other procedures affecting bodily 
integrity, including those which indirectly result in sterility, are classified as 
non-contraceptive mutilations, either major or minor. From this point Fr. 
Kelly proceeds to review the various principles and positive rules which 
govern non-contraceptive mutilation, and to apply them to those particular 
problems which are of more frequent occurrence in practice. 

It is with regard to Fr. Kelly’s initial distinction that I would proffer a 
suggestion, in acceptance of his invitation to contribute to this discussion. 
Some theologians have expressed regret that in the terminology of certain 
other moralists direct mutilation has been made synonymous with illicit 
mutilation. For it would seem more consonant with truth, and with the 
modus loquendi of Pius XII, to admit with Fr. Kelly that legitimate “mu- 
tilations as they commonly occur in medical practice (e.g., in surgery . . .) 
are evidently intended, both ex fine operis and ex fine operantis,”® and that 
recourse to double effect is not required except when a given procedure 
indirectly affects the generative function. My suggestion, therefore, is an 
effort to restrict the distinction “direct-indirect” as much as possible to 
sterilization, and to disassociate it from other forms of mutilation. For that 
reason I would propose an initial distinction between mutilation which affects 
the generative function and that which does not. Let the first category then 
be referred to as sterilization, and the necessary subdistinction of direct and 
indirect be applied. Most other mutilations could thereafter be treated 
without the encumbrance and possible confusion of reference to the prin- 
ciple of double effect. Under either “system” the question of sterilizing pro- 
cedures presents a pedagogical problem of sorts, since contraceptive steriliza- 
tion entails the additional malice of onanism, which is more properly treated 
in another tract. But that difficulty is not nearly as formidable as is the con- 
fusion so often engendered by current text-book presentation of mutilation. 

The complicated issue of thermonuclear warfare certainly ranks as one of 


* Gerald Kelly, S.J., “The Morality of Mutilation: Towards a Revision of the Trea- 
tise,” THEOLOGICAL Stupies 17 (Sept., 1956) 322-44. 
% Tbid., p. 329. 
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the most vexatious dilemmas which the modern era has brought to the 
moralist’s doorstep. It may be the pessimist speaking, but sometimes it 
appears that the problem not only defies solution but actually grows more 
intractable with every attempt to subdue it. P. Zamayén, O.F.M.Cap., 
tilts valiantly with the question and concludes that no nation, even in self- 
defense, could make use of bombs whose extensive or intensive force is un- 
limited and uncontrollable.®* Into this category he places the ‘“C-bomb,”’ 
which he distinguishes from the atom and hydrogen bombs;® and his ul- 
timate decision appears to be based on the impossibility of assigning pro- 
portionate cause for even permitting destruction of such magnitude. 

This last point is likewise one of several which J. C. Ford, S.J., insists upon 
in submitting his opinion that the H-bombing of cities is not permissible.* 
But he has recourse to this argument only after denying that the destruction 
of innocent life in these circumstances either would or could qualify as an 
indirect voluntary: 


It is my contention that the civil and military leaders who would plan and exe- 
cute the dropping of a series of high megaton H-bombs on an area like Moscow 
or New York: (1) would not in practice avoid the direct intention of violence to 
the innocent; (2) could not avoid such an intention even if they would; and (3) even 
if they would and could avoid it, would have no proportionate justifying reason for 
permitting the evils which this type of all-out nuclear warfare would let loose. 


As far as the speculative problem is concerned, it is Fr. Ford’s second and 
third points which demand first consideration. Is it, first of all, psychologi- 
cally possible to employ so devastating a weapon without directly intending 
the enormous loss of innocent life which admittedly would result if a typical 
industrial area should be H-bombed? It is no cure for insomnia to ponder 
Fr. Ford’s contention that “there comes a point where the immediate evil 
effect of a given action is so overwhelmingly large in its physical extent, in its 
mere bulk, by comparison with the immediate good effect, that it no longer 
makes sense to say that it is merely incidental, not directly intended, but 
reluctantly permitted.” 

There are at least two considerations which in present context tend to 
distract one from a purely rational analysis of that limitation to be placed on 


86 ““Moralidad de la guerra en nuestros dias y en lo porvenir,” Salmanticensis 2 (1955) 
42-79. This article is translated in digest form in Theology Digest 5 (Winter, 1957) 2-5. 

® The exact nature of Fr. Zamay6n’s C-bomb is not clear from his description. He 
speaks of it as an H-bomb with a covering of highly radioactive cobalt, but claims that 
it differs from the H-bomb because it is an “open” bomb, i.e., one whose power can be 
increased indefinitely. 

%® “The Hydrogen Bombing of Cities,” Theology Digest 5 (Winter, 1957) 6-9. 
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the indirect voluntary. On the one hand, one cannot prescind entirely—as 
one should at this point of discussion—from the realization that our obliter- 
ation bombing and our use of the A-bomb in World War II de facto included 
direct intent against innocent life as a means to ending the war. There is also 
the ugly conviction that the same intention would probably prevail if 
nuclear warfare should ever be declared in the future. Hence there is an in- 
stinctive reluctance among moralists to justify nuclear warfare upon a con- 
dition which will not be observed. 

On the other hand, on the speculative supposition that this expressly 
direct intention is excluded, it is hard to be dispassionate while imagining the 
price which an innocent nation might have to pay if, threatened with a 
nuclear war of aggression, she were to limit herself to weapons of less 
devastating power than those employed by the enemy. Her alternative of 
precision bombing as a defense measure is considered by J. Connery, S.J., 
and found wanting: 


... if my enemy were in possession of nuclear bombs which I had good reason to 
believe he would use, it would be suicidal for me to choose the more leisurely pre- 
cision bombing. His possession of such weapons would never justify a direct at- 
tack on his civilian population but it would give me the sufficient reason to knock 
out his war potential as quickly and as effectively as possible, even with a tremen- 
dous loss of civilian life. The only alternative to a quick and fatal blow at his 
war machine would be the destruction of my own population—which is certainly 
a sufficient reason for allowing the incidental, though perhaps staggering, losses to 
the enemy.®® 


It seems to me that Fr. Ford could and would admit this degree of pro- 
portion between good and evil effect and yet still be justified in doubting that 
the evil effect could be only indirectly intended. Furthermore, he would still 
subsume that“the alleged justifying cause is speculative, future, and 
problematical, while the evil effect is definite, enormous, certain, and im- 
mediate.”’ More surely would he seem justified in maintaining that this kind 
of warfare “would mean the practical abandonment of any distinction be- 
tween innocent non-combatants and guilty aggressors,” and that “we would 
be adopting, in practice at least, the immorality of total war.” Although 
my own position at this point is distressingly analogous to that of Buridan’s 
hapless beast, there remains at least the satisfaction of citing these two 
articles of Fr. Ford and Fr. Connery as highly representative of their re- 
spective schools of thought. 

® “Morality of Nuclear Armament,” Theology Digest 5 (Winter, 1957) 9-12. These 


articles by Fr. Connery and Fr. Ford were both adapted from papers used in a discussion 
of the subject at John Carroll University in June, 1956. 
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Perhaps a partial solution to the nuclear war dilemma is contained in a 
most thoughtful and thought-provoking article by Thomas E. Murray of the 
Atomic Energy Commission.” It is Mr. Murray’s conviction that, if we are 
to save ourselves from retrogression into barbarism, while at the same time 
providing for our security, we must choose a middle course of “rational 
nuclear armament.” His 3-point proposal includes (1) a decision to place an 
upper limit to the size of H-bombs, which already, he maintains, are large 
enough and perhaps too large; (2) concentration on the development of 
smaller nuclear weapons, which, he insists, are adequate to the military 
necessities of the times; and (3) discontinuation of tests with weapons whose 
magnitude exceeds the upper limit to be determined, and acceleration of a 
testing program for smaller weapons. Throughout Mr. Murray’s article the 
appeal to a nation’s moral responsibility is predominant and, what is equally 
heartening, his suggestions provide what appears to be a positive and 
practical approach to a solution of the nuclear dilemma. 

Warfare was again a topic of discussion by Pius XII in his annual Christ- 
mas message last December.” According to some of our earliest news dis- 
patches, the Pope in the course of that address “ruled out conscientious 
objection” for Catholics. The text which prompted that conclusion reads as 
follows: 


If, therefore, a body representative of the people and a government—both hav- 
ing been chosen by free elections—in a moment of extreme danger decide, by 
legitimate instruments of internal and external policy, on defensive precautions, 
and carry out the plans which they consider necessary, they do not act immorally. 
Therefore a Catholic citizen cannot invoke his own conscience in order to refuse 
to serve and fulfill those duties the law imposes. 


Do these words assert either expressly or by implication that conscientious 
objection to military service would never be justified according to Catholic 
doctrine? 

Catholic theology has always defended the possibility of just warfare, pro- 
vided that certain conditions are verified. In the paragraph immediately 
preceding the words quoted above, Pius had summarized that teaching. Our 
theology has likewise insisted always on the duty of individual citizens to 
comply with a legitimate government’s just demands in the prosecution of 
such warfare. Hence it follows that, if a war is entirely just, no Catholic 


7” “Morality and Security—The Forgotten Equation,” America 96 (Dec. 1, 1956) 
258-62. 

1 AAS 49 (Jan. 25, 1957) 5-22. A French translation of this radio address will be found 
in Documentation catholique 54 (Jan. 6, 1957) 5-22; for the English text, cf. The Pope Speaks 
3 (Spring, 1957). 
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eligible for service can in truth invoke any teaching of his Church as for- 
bidding him to participate as a combatant. Not only is he permitted but he 
is per se obliged to comply with just laws of conscription. Furthermore, it is 
the teaching of theologians that, until the contrary be evident, presumption 
favors the justice of war as declared by lawful authority, and that seldom in 
practice would an individual be justified in deciding for himself that a 
particular war is so clearly unjust as to preclude active participation in it. 
It is in this sense that the Pope rules out conscientious objection for 
Catholics. 

But certainly the Pope did not intend to ratify a priori the justice of any 
conceivable war in the future. There still remains the possibility that some 
government or other could declare a war which would be so patently unjust 
that its citizens not only legitimately could but in conscience should refuse 
to participate. If per absurdum this country, for instance, were to undertake 
the subjugation of the Bahamas in order to secure better beach facilities for 
U.S. citizens, it would be ridiculous to maintain that a Catholic draftee 
could not register conscientious objection. 

There is also a further possibility. Being a Catholic is no guarantee against 
either ignorance or rash stubbornness. It could happen that a Catholic be 
grossly in ignorance or error regarding the Church’s position on warfare; it 
could also happen that, despite proper instruction, he would refuse to 
abandon his own convictions and still maintain, sincerely but erroneously, 
that warfare is seriously sinful. Say what we may about his sinful rebellion 
against the magisterium, we still must conjure with his certain but erroneous 
conscience. And would we not be forced to conclude that a government 
would be bound in these circumstances to respect such a conscience? 

From mandatory battle-dress to elective nudism is a labored transition, 
and furthermore it is not every day that a priest would be required to 
persuade a penitent to resign from a nudist colony. But the case is not as 
impractical as it may sound, and “Em. G’s” treatment of it is well worth the 
reading.” His rather lengthy discussion is divided into two parts: the first 
considers in turn the alleged advantages to be derived from social nudism; 
the second is a model essay on the virtue of modesty. The entire article is 
conspicuous for its common-sense application of sound moral principles. 

Advocates of communal nudism attempt to vindicate the practice on the 
grounds that it conduces to better physical health and, by freeing its devotees 
from sexual obsessions created by prudery, engenders a more wholesome 
outlook on sex. Both as a philosophy and as a practical mode of existence, 
these pretensions certainly merit the criticisms which Fr. G. levels against 


72 “Réflexions morales sur le nudisme,” L’A mi du clergé 66 (Aug, 9, 1956) 517-19. 
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them. The strongest objection, of course, is the psychological fact that 
promiscuous nudism creates infinitely more sexual problems than it solves. 
Human susceptibility to sexual stimuli is due not to the fact that we wear 
clothes in public, but rather to the concupiscence we inherited along with 
our fallen nature. So small is the number of individuals who in our civiliza- 
tion could mingle habitually in the nude and truthfully disclaim all sexual 
motivation and sexual stimulation that, if such exist, they merit the dubious 
distinction of being termed abnormal. In common sense, therefore, we have 
to admit that for all but the rarest and most phenomenal individuals, mem- 
bership in a nudist colony would be forbidden, because it would constitute a 
proximate occasion of serious sin both for self and for others. 

The fact remains, however, that nudism is not intrinsically wrong in the 
absolute sense, but rather because of the very serious moral dangers which it 
all but unavoidably entails. Must one deny absolution to a penitent who 
might refuse to withdraw from a private nudist club on the allegation, made 
in sincere good faith, that for himself and for this select group of associates of 
both sexes nudity is utterly devoid of sexual connotation? From so pre- 
cocious a Titius or Bertha, libera nos, Domine! 

In a valuable bit of positive theology, J. Fuchs, S.J., examines the teaching 
of St. Thomas in order to determine what principles of his sexual ethics may 
be properly invoked when discussing the intrinsic morality of amplexus 
reservalus.”* Aquinas himself did not treat the question as such. But modern 
authors, especially those who predicate intrinsic malice of amplexus reservatus, 
have not uncommonly appealed to his more generic doctrine in support of 
their thesis. It is Fr. Fuchs’s purpose to test the validity of these arguments 
from extrinsic authority. 

The author reduces to three the Thomistic principles on sexual morality 
which have been applied to this amplexus. The first looks to the finis operis 
of the sex function and asserts that “omnis usus genitalium membrorum qui 
non est proportionatus generationi prolis et debitae eius educationi, est 
secundum se inordinatus.’”’ Merely by inserting the appropriate minor 
premise, some have deduced that Thomas implicitly condemned amplexus 
reservatus. But Fr. Fuchs notes that whenever this principle or its equivalent 
occurs in the writings of St. Thomas, the author is speaking exclusively of 
actus perfecti. Since amplexus reservatus is by definition an imperfect or in- 
complete act, it cannot be included among those practices to which Aquinas 
intended his principle to apply. 

Examination of the second principle, predicated by St. Thomas of in- 

73“““Amplexus reservatus’ secundum principia ethicae sexualis S. Thomae,” Periodica 
45 (Sept. 15, 1956) 284-302. 
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complete sexual acts, reveals that he himself employed it exclusively in re- 
lation to such acts as performed by the unmarried. Hence the malice which 
Thomas imputes to “consensus in delectationem actus peccaminosi [per- 
fecti]’”” cannot on his authority be ascribed to incomplete acts in which 
husband and wife might indulge. 

As for the final principle which judges as venially sinful the conjugal act 
which is performed from the sole motive of pleasure, Fr. Fuchs again notes 
that St. Thomas himself applies it explicitly only to actus perfecti. He is, 
however, inclined to concede that Aquinas would have defended this dis- 
puted doctrine even as applied to incomplete conjugal acts. It is Fr. Fuchs’s 
final conclusion that these principles are not so clearly defined in Thomas’ 
own writings that one could derive from them a teaching on amplexus 
reservatus which would certainly represent the mind of Aquinas. 


SACRAMENTS 


To readers of the Irish Ecclesiastical Record the signature “J. McCarthy” 
long since became a warranty of theological excellence. Over a period of some 
fifteen years that name has been regularly inscribed under discussions con- 
sistently conspicuous for the keenest discernment, prudent judgment, and 
unfailing courtesy. Now as Canon McCarthy, the former Professor of Moral 
Theology and Canon Law at Maynooth has published many of these answers 
in two volumes, Problems in Theology." The first, dealing with the sacra- 
ments, is the only one which I have yet been able to obtain, though it is my 
impression that the second, which treats the precepts, is also already in 
publication. Moralists everywhere will agree that it was a happy inspiration 
which prompted this anthology of McCarthyana. 

May a priest baptize a child born of Catholic parents who are living in an 
invalid marriage? In his answer to this question, Romaeus O’Brien, 0. 
Carm.,”° makes initial reference to canon 750 and apparently interprets it as 
requiring moral certitude as to the future Catholic education of the child to be 
baptized. He then applies this rule to the two possible cases encompassed by 
the question—a marriage which admits of validation and one which does not. 
In the first case, refusal of the parents to rectify their marital status is, ac- 


™ Dublin: Browne and Nolan, 1956. Another similar and equally valuable publication 
is W. Conway’s Problems in Canon Law (Dublin: Browne and Nolan, 1956). This volume, 
too, is a selection of answers originally published in the Jrish Ecclesiastical Record during 
the period 1943-56. Those familiar with Fr. Conway’s writings will need no assurance of 
their unvarying excellence. 

7% “Baptism of Offspring from an Invalid Marriage,’’ American Ecclesiastical Review 
135 (Nov., 1956) 345-46. 
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cording to Fr. O’Brien, equivalent to denial of intention to rear the child a 
Catholic and hence, one would infer, is a canonical obstacle to baptizing it. 
In the second case, he repeats the stipulation of moral certitude of the child’s 
being educated a Catholic, but judges that this is rather easily verified when 
at least one parent makes sincere promise to that effect. 

It would seem that Fr. O’Brien’s solution is more severe than it should be. 
Commentators rather frequently remark that there is no explicit canonical 
prohibition against baptizing the children of fallen-away Catholics who do 
not qualify under canon 751.7 Canon 750 treats exclusively of the children 
of infidels, and the following canon applies the same rules generalim to the 
children of heretics, schismatics, and apostates. It is left to the discretion of 
theologians to adapt these prescriptions mutatis mutandis to the progeny of 
other non-practicing Catholics. Authors quite commonly conclude that 
baptism is permissible in these cases provided that there is genuine prob- 
ability—as contrasted with moral certainty—that these children will be 
properly trained as Catholics. The right of Catholic parents to secure 
baptism for their child is one which prevails until it is evident that the child, 
not the parents, will be lost to the faith. 

Two questions of a parallel nature are discussed by James Madden. The 
first concerns the lawfulness of admitting to First Communion children who, 
following the example of their negligent parents, rarely or never attend 
Sunday Mass.” Msgr. Madden begins his reply by noting that reception of 
First Communion is a public act of religion and that refusing it to a child 
is a serious matter. After reviewing canons 854-58, which specify those in- 
dividuals to whom Holy Communion is to be refused, he finds no circum- 
stance in the case as proposed which would justify denial of First Communion 
to these children if they desire to receive it. Especially because of home 
environment, it can be seriously doubted that their past neglect of Sunday 
Mass constituted subjective mortal sin; and it is their present disposition, 
under proper instruction, that should determine their eligibility for this 
sacrament. The Monsignor agrees that First Communion may have to be 
delayed somewhat for want of sufficient knowledge on the part of such 
candidates, but he vigorously opposes delay as a punishment for past de- 
fections. He also shrewdly adds the reminder that it is the children, not the 
parents, who are being prepared for First Communion. 

The second case inquires about the advisability of excluding from the 


76 Cf. THEOLoGIcAL StuprEs 10 (March, 1949) 102; 14 (March, 1953) 69. 
7 “First Communion of Children or Careless Parents,” Australasian Catholic Record 33 
(July, 1956) 253-56. 
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parochial school the children of parents who seldom fulfil their obligation of 
attendance at Sunday Mass.” The principle invoked in the query is that of 
preserving sacred things from desecration, and Msgr. Madden exhibits 
remarkable restraint in exposing the mon sequitur. Although his concluding 
observations in their literalness pertain to the school question, they admit of 
ready adaption to the moral and pastoral theology of the sacraments: 


Admission to a Catholic school is not a reward for parental virtue; it is a helpful 
and sometimes necessary means to train the children to know and love God. Chil- 
dren of good Catholics would most likely follow their parents’ instruction and 
example, without the aid of any school. It is with the children from careless homes 
that the Catholic school has an opportunity of exercising the apostolate. 


... the exclusion of children from the benefits of Catholic education because of the 
shortcomings of their parents is a penalty which the children have not deserved— 
they have committed no crime. As baptized Catholics, they have a right, ceteris 
paribus, to be treated the same as other children of the parish, and the pastor who 
would exclude them, merely because their parents do not attend Mass regularly, 
would act beyond the sphere of his competency. 


Can Catholics still be inculpably ignorant of the malice of birth control? 
If that is possible, may a confessor ever leave his penitent’s good faith un- 
disturbed? And if so, what conditions would justify that procedure? J. 
Sanders, S.J., answers this series of troublesome questions with notable 
thoroughness and competence.” He considers it quite unlikely that the 
average Catholic nowadays could in sincerity think that contraception is 
permissible, although he concedes the possibility—especially for the poorly 
educated in India where he writes—that some may fail to recognize as 
onanistic certain practices which actually qualify as such. Granting then a 
modicum of inculpable ignorance, especially in this latter regard, Fr. 
Sanders proceeds to review and to reconcile five pronouncements of the Holy 
See as to the proper manner of treating such penitents: the four well-known 
responsa of the Sacred Penitentiary and the Congregation of the Inquisition, 
and the better known excerpt from Casti connubii. Of this last admonition 
Fr. Sanders states: 


I do not think that Pius XI wanted to decide in these words anything about 
the permissibility itself of leaving certain onanist penitents in their good faith; nor 


78 “Children of Careless Catholics,” Australasian Catholic Record 33 (Oct., 1956) 347-49. 

” Clergy Monthly 20 (July, 1956) 217-26. In the same issue (pp. 202-10) another article 
by Fr. Sanders, “Family Planning in India and Catholics,” treats first of the prevalence 
of propagandized birth control in India and secondly of the pastoral means to combat its 
spread among Catholics. 
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does he say anything about the frequency of these exceptions. But he stresses the 
gravity of a guilty silence; he strongly condemns those confessors who safeguard 
good faith in such penitents when they should speak clearly, and he accuses them 
of betraying their sacred trust—a most grievous failure in a minister of God’s 
sacraments. 


Finally, in his application of the general principle which should govern any 
decision to leave a penitent in good faith, Fr. Sanders lays strong emphasis 
on the dangers involved in this particular matter—dangers both to the 
spiritual welfare of the individual penitent and to the common spiritual 
good. At least as far as the people of India are concerned, he judges that 
“rather rarely” will a confessor encounter the exceptional case in which a 
legitimate solution can be achieved by leaving a penitent in ignorance of the 
malice of a contraceptive practice. 

Once beyond the stage of primary principles, universal negatives are 
usually treacherous as pastoral rules. For that reason especially, Fr. Sanders’ 
refusal to universalize on this question would seem to be most wise. But if we 
transfer this problem to the American scene, I would be inclined to state 
even more strongly the rarity of instances in which onanism in good faith 
either could be verified or, if verified, could be allowed to continue. Certainly 
very few, if any, practicing Catholics in the United States can allege incul- 
pable ignorance of the Church’s position on contraception; and the vast 
majority of married people would at very least have a doubtful conscience 
concerning any practicable method of birth control. Intractable stubborn- 
ness or desperation or weakness may account for onanism among American 
Catholics, but placid good faith would very seldom pass the test. And even if 
very exceptional cases of onanists in good faith are encountered in the con- 
fessional, the dangers of leaving them in ignorance are no less formidable 
than Fr. Sanders represents them. All things considered, I would be inclined 
to “scarcely ever” as an answer to the question of leaving the onanist in good 
faith. 

It is five years since the Code Commission issued its response confirming 
the applicability of canon 209 to the case of a priest who assists at a marriage 
without delegation.®® In the course of that time canonists and moralists 
doubtlessly have indulged in no small amount of speculation as to the 
practical possibilities of verifying common error as envisioned in this re- 
sponse. L. Hofmann maintains that such situations need not be at all rare.*! 

Fr. Hofmann first has recourse to the very common opinion which defines 

® AAS 44 (1952) 497. 


8 “Die Anerkennung des Error communis (c. 209 C.I.C.) in der heutigen Lehre und 
Rechtsprechung,” Trierer theologische Zeitschrift 65 (1956) 266-81. 
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the common error of canon 209 in terms of error de jure communis. He then 
invokes the consensus of many commentators that the presence of a priest in 
a “public” confessional suffices as a circumstance per se apt to induce com- 
mon error with regard to confessional faculties. In similar fashion, Fr. 
Hofmann contends, common error is also verified whenever a priest without 
delegation presents himself, ostensibly as official witness to a marriage, in 
a place where marriages are customarily held. To the objection that such an 
interpretation would effectively destroy the requirements of canon 1094- 
96, he replies (1) that this argument is no more cogent for the marriage case 
than it is for the confessional case; and (2) that the purpose of canons 1094- 
96, viz., the prevention of clandestine marriages, is in no way thwarted by 
his interpretation and application of error communis. 

It is highly doubtful that Fr. Hofmann’s thesis will appeal to theologians 
generally. Their first objection will surely be that Rotal practice is in- 
consistent with such an interpretation. Even before 1952 the Rota was al- 
ready acting on the principle that canon 209 admitted of application to 
marriage cases in which a priest lacked proper delegation. One such case, 
decided in 1949, involved no less than an Apostolic Nuncio without matri- 
monial portfolio.” There it was ruled that common ignorance and not com- 
mon error had obtained, and that consequently the Church had not supplied 
the Nuncio’s lack of proper delegation. And as late as 1956, in another case 
which would certainly qualify under Fr. Hofmann’s application of common 
error and which was pleaded on grounds of defective form, the Rota again 
ruled “constat de matrimonii nullitate.’’** Whether or not there is merit in 
Fr. Hofmann’s assertion that his interpretation of common error can be 
applied without prejudice to canons 1094-96, the total lack of precedent in 
favor of such an interpretation is the strongest argument against it.” 


Weston College Joun J. Lynczg, S.J. 


& Ephemerides iuris canonici 7 (1951) 364-65. In the fourth (1950) edition of Viaming’s 
Praelectiones iuris matrimonii, Fr. Bender, after stressing the importance of proper dele- 
gation for marriages, inserts this footnote (p. 417): “Annis elapsis in quodam loco plura 
matrimonia sunt declarata nulla ex defectu formae, quia celebrata coram Nuntio Aposto- 
lico, qui ipse curam de delegatione a parocho danda aliis, qui eum invitabant, reliquit, 
cum parochi putabant, Nuntium Apostolicum non indigere delegatione.” 

83 Monitor ecclesiasticus 81 (1956) 416-37. 

* For a discussion of canon 209 in its application to three cases involving respectively 
confirmation, marriage, and dismissal from a religious institute, cf. R. Bidagor, S.J., ‘““Casus 
cum canone 209 C.I.C. connexa seu de jurisdictione ab Ecclesia suppleta,” Periodica 45 
(Sept. 15, 1956) 257-83. 
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RECENT RESEARCH ON THE MASS: MOHLBERG’S LEONINE 
SACRAMENTARY AND OTHER ITEMS 


The event of a generation, in the publication of liturgical texts, took 
place in Rome in the fall, when the Herder firm brought out with its char- 
acteristic quality the long-awaited Mohlberg edition of the Leonine Sacra- 
mentary, Sacramentarium Veronense, or MS LXXXV (80) of the Chapter 
Library, Verona, one of the oldest and by all odds the most baffling Mass- 
book in the world.? 

“My closer acquaintance with sacramentaries,” writes Dom Mohlberg 
at the head of the Introduction, “began in 1911.” He goes on to tell how, 
for himself, the intervening decades have been filled mainly with editorial 
work looking towards “definitive” editions of them, the Leonine most of 
all. For a scholarly edition of that manuscript was so desperately in demand: 
the last edition by Feltoe (1896) was wholly inadequate to start with and 
has been out of print for many years.? Mohlberg’s projected edition of the 
Leonine, so often announced in one connection or another, so many years 
delayed by war and cold war, has now been aided in completion by the 
collaboration of his Benedictine confréres, Leo Eizenhéfer and Peter Siffrin, 
and the Pontifical Academy of San Anselmo is assuming the lead in this 
and allied editions, the Missale Francorum being next on its list. 

But for all the long delays the present work much more than makes 
amends with its manifold excellencies; it is the last word in learning, a 
veritable encyclopedia of all that many-sided research has slowly won from 
the manuscript. Mohlberg has enormously shortened the remaining tasks 
in the study of the Roman Mass between its turning into Latin about 380 
and its final form about 600. 

The codex, here accurately and modestly designated merely as Sacra- 
mentarium Veronense from its home in the Chapter Library of Verona, is 
a gigantic, almost pell-mell congeries of almost 1400 Mass-prayers for 
relatively few occasions, some favorite ones, like Sts. Peter and Paul, having 
a score of alternate forms. For all its surface disarray the work in part col- 
lects materials laid out on a month-by-month arrangement. The first part 
of the codex is lost; what we have commences abruptly in mid-April and 


1L. C. Mohlberg, Sacramentarium Veronense: Cod. Cap. Ver. LXXXV (80) (Rome: 
Herder, 1956; cxv + 453 pp., 6 plates). Additional bibliographical detail: L. Cunibert 
Mohlberg, O.S.B., Leo Eizenhéfer, O.S.B., and Petrus Siffrin, O.S.B., Sacramentarium 
Veronense (Rerum ecclesiasticarum documenta, cura Pont. Athenaei S. Anselmi de Urbe 
edita, Series maior: Fontes). 

2C. L. Feltoe, Sacramentarium Leonianum (Cambridge: University Press, 1896). 
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goes on through December. There is no canon of the Mass, if there ever 
was one. In the so-called Gelasian Sacramentary the canon comes near 
the end; in the Gregorian it stands right at the front. There may have been 
a canon in the now-lost section, but since the collection was not made for 
use at the altar, no canon would have been needed in a library manual. 

Ever since the discovery of this manuscript two centuries ago, it has 
been loosely styled the Leonine Sacramentary, from its many minor echoes 
of the writings and sermons of St. Leo I (440-61), but few have seriously 
suggested a date that early for the whole collection. Paleographers are quite 
agreed with Lowe in dating the manuscript as late sixth century, with addi- 
tions made in the seventh, and written in all likelihood right there in Verona.’ 

At Rome a vast collection of liturgica, containing some elements a hundred 
years old or so, were gathered into book-form about the end of the pontificate 
of Vigilius I (538-55), perhaps under his immediate successor, Pelagius I 
(555-61). The materials thus reflect and vividly recall the terrible times 
at Rome, which the future Gregory I (590-604) lived through while growing 
up. At Verona this Roman collection of liturgical prayers, with additional 
elements from here and there, was copied out to form our Leonine Sacra- 
mentary before the end of the century. The last folio of the original codex 
(here reproduced as Plate VI) was continued in a handwriting Lowe ascribes 
to the seventh century.’ These additions were made after Gregory’s own 
pontificate had passed a reforming hand over the liturgy of Rome, one day 
to emerge as the liturgy of the West. Edmund Bishop long ago suggested 
that we can see the mark of Gregory in the additions made to the Verona 
codex, presumably from the Gregorian Sacramentary, which had mean- 
while appeared.® 

Liturgists for two centuries have struggled with the problem of the date 
and precise character of the Leonine prayers. Much of the positive achieve- 
ment of recent times was arrived at by following a hint made by Louis 


3E. A. Lowe, Codices latini antiquiores: A Paleographical Guide to Latin Manuscripts 
prior to the Ninth Century 4: Italy-Perugia—Verona (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1947) 32, 
n. 514: “Saec. vi?; origin, uncertain, possibly Verona. Early connection with Verona is 
attested by the script of the seventh-century liturgical additions and confirmed by pro- 
bationes pennae.” 

*A. Chavasse, ‘““Messes du Pape Vigilius dans le Léonien,” Ephemerides liturgicae 64 
(1950) 161-213; 66 (1952) 145-219. 

5 Lowe, loc. cit. 

*G. Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy (Westminster: Dacre Press, 1945) pp. 567-68: “And, 
most surprising of all, there are clear indications that its compiler knew the authentic text 
of the Gregorian Sacramentary compiled c. A.D. 595. Cf. the cases noted by E. Bishop, 
Lit. Hist., p. 94 n.—which do not stand alone.” The work cited is Edmund Bishop, Litur- 
gica historica (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1918). 
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Duchesne in 1889, in showing how a certain Mass supplied the information 
for knowing it was written for Easter Sunday, April 4, 538. He pointed out 
that Mass-formulae “dated” for having been written for a definite occasion 
are “‘datable” by us in searching out the events that fit the situation. Lietz- 
mann in 1915 repeated Duchesne’s earliest date for the Leonine as 538, 
without going into the argument; being challenged on the point, he restated 
the evidence with precision and emphasis in 1921.7 Canon Chavasse found 
a short cut in this way: during the pontificate of Vigilius I (538-55) Rome 
was under constant grinding between barbarian invaders and a resurgent 
imperial power at Constantinople; twice, for protracted intervals, the city 
was subjected to the starvation of protracted siege. The commander at 
Rome was making his reports in Greek to Constantinople; that Greek story 
of the siege is the hand that gives support and shape to the plucky Masses 
being written in the papal city for Romans attending church on Sundays 
in the few places accessible in the siege.® 

What is said here in a sentence or two was learned by scholars in the 
course of two centuries, as one can now conveniently consult the tables set 
out in this edition, listing articles, from more than fifty writers, ranging 
from 1748 to 1954. Besides the basic problem of the true date of these mate- 
rials, and the precise character of the collection as such, a good many of 
the folios asked their own puzzling questions in the matter of sigla, correc- 
tions, marginalia, abbreviated Tironian notations, and the like. All of these, 
too, have been collected and zealously studied by the editors. Here also 
they have embodied everything that is now known of the Leonine and all 
that is in it. 

A further feature of the work that greatly enhances its value as a desk- 
reference is the section detailing to the last prayer the presence of the Leonine 
prayers in any of the important early Mass-books, as well as the fact that 
246 of these forms still stand in our Roman Missal and Roman Pontifical. 

Lastly, let a final word be said in praise of the detailed excellence of the 
indices, of which there are four: initia, Scripture passages or echoes, words, 
and persons and things, exhaustively tabulated to facilitate any sort of 
consultation. 


The Leonine had use in the sixth and seventh centuries. A turning-point 
second to none in the history of the Mass was the despatch, about 784, of 
“that Sacramentary which our predecessor of immortal memory, Hadrian 


7H. Lietzmann, Petrus und Paulus in Rom (Bonn: Marcus und Weber, 1915); subse- 
quently, “Zur Datierung des Sacramentarium Leonianum,” Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissen- 
schaft 2 (1922) 101-2. 

® A. Chavasse, Ephemerides liturgicae 64 (1950) 213. 
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I, sent to the [future] Emperor Charlemagne,” as Pope Pius XII refers to 
it in the Bull of the Assumption (1950). The book in question was edited 
by Alcuin before its publication in the North. Liturgists have long worked 
at reconstructing the papal book just as Hadrian sent it, and before Alcuin 
had made the alterations and additions Charlemagne demanded. By good 
fortune two separate researches have lately added much security to our 
knowledge of the papal book. 

Nigel Abercrombie, working on a Life of Edmund Bishop, has had much 
opportunity to familiarize himself with the ninth-century Mass-books with 
which Bishop was so much engaged. Time after tine Abercrombie noticed 
that the text, arrangement, and content of one book in particular dating 
from 811 or 812, MS 164 (159) of Cambrai Public Library, differed from 
all other books of the period. By isolating these differences and studying 
them, he realized (1953) that Cambrai MS 164 (159) derives from a book 
that Alcuin had not touched.® It could, therefore, only be a copy of “that 
Sacramentary which Hadrian I sent to Charlemagne.” As Prof. Wallach 
says in Speculum: “Abercrombie proves that this manuscript is derived 
directly from the original copy sent by Hadrian I to Charlemagne, and not 
from Alcuin’s version.’”° 

At that stage Aumonier Robert Amiet of Lyons, in his preparation for 
a new edition of the Gregorian Sacramentary, made a first-hand study of 
the Hucusque-Preface, attached by Alcuin to his edition of the Gregorian 
Mass-book, to stand guard forever directly over two parts of the book, what 
had come from Rome, and what he had added at royal request. Subsequent 
editors and copyists had completely frustrated this intention by simply 
moving this dividing Preface farther back into their new editions! Amiet’s 
1953 report detailed his investigations up to that time.” 

Subsequent search brought Amiet to the Chapter Library of Cologne, 
where he had the good fortune to identify the two early sacramentaries, 
which Pamelius had used in his “first” edition of the Gregorian (1571). 
Pamelius had used his books so badly, had misrepresented them so thor- 
oughly, had dated them so very far from the mark, that students 
have labored under needless handicaps. Amiet now furnishes an interim 
report on the Hucusque-tradition and lists the ten codices that are truest 


9N. Abercrombie, “Alcuin and the Text of the Gregorianum: Notes on Cambrai MS 
164,” Archiv fiir Liturgiewissenschaft 3 (1953) 99-103. 

WL. Wallach, Speculum 29 (1954) 822. 

"R. Amiet, “Le prologue Hucusque et la table des Capitula du Supplément d’Alcuin 
au Sacramentaire Grégorien,”’ Scriptorium 7 (1953) 177-209. 
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to the genuine text.” We subjoin the list: 
1. Rome, Vatican Lib.: MS Ott 313; made for Paris, ix’. 
. Autun, Public Lib.: MS 19; made 845 at Tours for nearby abbey. 
. Paris, Nat. Lib.: MS lat 12050; made 853 for Amiens priest. 
. Le Mans, Pub. Lib.: MS 77; ix?, for Le Mans Cathedral. 
. Paris, Nat. Lib.: MS lat 2812; ix**, for Arles. 
. Paris, Nat. Lib.: MS lat 9429; 925-50, for Beauvais. 
. Cologne, Chap. Lib.: MS 137; ix’, for Cologne. 
. Cologne, Chap. Lib.: MS 88; ix?, for Cologne. 
. Florence, Laur. Lib.: MS Aedil 121; probably in Rhineland. 
10. Paris, Ste-Gen. Lib.: MS 111; 882, at Paris, perhaps for Senlis. 


Hm GW bo 


owoonst a w 


The half-disclosed item here following bears on Mass history at a little 
later period. The writer’s information derives from a book review in Worship 
for September, 1956. The story hucusque bears noting. Cornelius Bouman 
of Utrecht, a deacon in holy orders, writes of a recent 48-page booklet by 
a Boniface Luykx, a Premonstratensian priest well known in America for 
his liturgy lectures at Notre Dame, whose booklet, On the Origins of the 
Ordinary of the Mass (1955), is already having far-reaching effects. Says 
the reviewer: 


In the third edition of his Missarum Sollemnia (1955) Father Joseph Jungmann 
has given ample room to Father Boniface’ conclusions, sacrificing an hypothesis 
of his own. 

The author’s conclusions can be summarized as follows: The full structure of 
the later medieval (and therefore our present) Common of the Mass found its 
origin in the Abbey of St. Gall (and not at Séez in Normandy, as Father Jung- 
mann had previously thought). 


Bouman closes his review with a hope we heartily endorse: ‘“‘We hope that 
Father Luykx will soon find the opportunity to give a full account of his 
findings in a book which will be accessible not only to those who are 
acquainted with his mother tongue.” 


St. Mary’s College, Kansas GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


2R. Amiet, “Les Sacramentaires 88 et 137 du Chapitre de Cologne,” Scriptorium 9 
(1955) 76-84. 
3 C. Bouman, in Worship 30 (September, 1956) 544. 








NOTE 


THE SISTERS OF MERCY: AN IMPORTANT CHAPTER 
IN CHURCH HISTORY 


The foundation of the Sisters of Mercy in 1831 at Dublin, Ireland, by 
Catherine McAuley, Mary Anne Doyle, and Elizabeth Harley concerns the 
Catholic Church in the English-speaking world as few other events do. A 
hundred and twenty-five years ago there were about twenty-three millions 
of English-speaking people in the world, living principally in the British 
Isles. Among them were some millions, perhaps four or five, of Catholics, 
living for the most part in Ireland. Outside of that country there were small 
groups of English-speaking Catholics in England, Scotland, Canada, and 
Australasia, and about half a million in the United States. Today there are 
ten times as many English-speaking people, at least two hundred and thirty 
millions, a tenth of the human race, and the majority of them live in the 
United States. The percentage of Catholics in the English-speaking world 
has increased proportionally. Among the nearly five hundred millions of 
Roman Catholics in the world, there are between forty and fifty million 
English-speaking Catholics, three-fourths of whom live in the United States. 
There are other millions in Ireland, England, Canada, and Australasia, 
while scattered groups live in other parts of the globe.’ 

The rise of the English-speaking Church is perhaps the greatest positive 
factor in the history of the Roman Catholic Church during the last two 
centuries. The great triumph of the Church during the early centuries was 
the winning of the Roman Empire, an event which has influenced all subse- 
quent Christian history. The Catholic Church of the Middle Ages won and 
solidly established the faith in Western and Southern Europe and thereby 
produced Western Civilization, which has played such a decisive role in the 
history of the modern world. The Church of early modern times won Central 
and South America and established a firm Asiatic bridgehead in the Phil- 
ippines. The only event of the last two centuries which can be compared 
with these achievements is the development of the great English-speaking 
Church. Future historians will see in it an episode of world-historical import. 

In the story of the rise of the English-speaking Church, there are certain 
figures which stand out. That of Cardinal Newman, saintly thinker, throws 


1 These statistics are estimates based on the figures given in editions of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica from 1792 to the present. Sometimes these figures do not inspire confidence; for 
example, the repeated affirmation that the population of Ireland rose from four-and-a-half 
million in 1800 to over eight million in 1841. 
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all the others into the shadow. The less sympathetic but more dynamic 
figure of another English convert, Henry Edward Manning, cannot be 
neglected because of important initiatives in the field of labor relations. In 
recent times the English laymen, Gilbert K. Chesterton and Hilaire Belloc, 
have served the Church throughout the English-speaking world by their 
gifted and prolific pens. In Ireland, Daniel O’Connell and Father Mathew 
were important leaders. In America, Catholic beginnings were ably presided 
over by the prudent and learned John Carroll, first American bishop and 
archbishop. Even greater is the fragile figure of Cardinal Gibbons, whose 
stature seems to grow with the passing decades. Among laymen, the thinker, 
Orestes Brownson, and the political leader, Alfred E. Smith, made out- 
standing contributions. 

When we look to the feminine side of the English-speaking Church, we 
find no one to rival the services of the Irish nun, Catherine McAuley (1781- 
1841). England gave the Church the magnetic Janet Erskine Stuart, who 
deserves a place with Teresa of Avila as a lady doctor of the Church. The 
United States produced the beloved foundresses, Elizabeth Bayley Seton 
and Cornelia Peacock Connelly, while St. Frances Xavier Cabrini did some 
of her work in the United States. But Mother McAuley was the foundress 
of the largest religious society ever established by an English-speaking 
Catholic, either man or woman. A modern writer has asserted: “Ireland has 
contributed no more powerful auxiliary to the Kingdom of Christ than 
this glorious Order which the genius of a Dublin lady brought into being.’ 
At first sight this statement startles. Ireland has, after all, been making 
contributions to the Church since the fifth century. In St. Columba it gave 
Scotland its apostle. The Irishman, St. Columbanus, led one of the most 
significant missionary efforts in the history of the Church. The Irish monks 
of the sixth and seventh centuries made an indispensable contribution to 
the foundation of Western culture. Again, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, the Irish priests and people, who kept the Irish Church in the 
fold of Peter, gave the Roman Church a base of operations in the northwest 
of Europe comparable to Belgium in the north and Poland in the northeast. 
But it can be stated confidently that Catherine McAuley’s work ranks with 
that of the early Irish monks and of the more recent Irish heroes of fidelity. 
She is certainly one of the greatest Irish servants of the Church universal. 

Striking, indeed, was the force of the immediate impact of Mother 
McAuley’s creation on the English-speaking world. Writing in 1840, while 
he was still an Anglican and Catherine McAuley was still living in Dublin, 


*W. B. Doyle, in Truth, December, 1931, p. 30. 
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Cardinal Newman said that there was no reason why the Church of England 
should not supply, from among its members, those requisites necessary for 
the life and character of a Sister of Mercy. The suggestion was immediately 
taken up and acted upon. The Sisterhood of the Holy Cross was founded, 
with the rule of the Sisters of Mercy as a model. Furthermore, in 1848 
Priscilla Lydia Sellon, known as Mother Lydia, called an Order she founded 
the “Sisters of Mercy,” prefacing ““Devonport”’ from the place of foundation. 
In 1856, the Anglican Sisterhoods of the Holy Cross and of Mercy merged, 
taking the new name of Sisters of the Holy Trinity. But the fact remains 
that within seventeen years of its foundation the Order of Mercy was im- 
itated in the Church of England.’ 

This is not the place to retell the life story of Catherine McAuley. It is 
not necessary, since competent biographies already exist. But it will be 
fitting to insist on certain facets of her life which particularly concern her 
foundation.‘ 

Although the child of Catholic parents, Catherine was not raised in an 
entirely Catholic manner. This was due partly to the circumstances of the 
times, partly to family misfortunes. She grew up in Dublin during the period 
when Ireland’s rulers were beginning to relax the Penal Code, which had 
stunted the normal growth of the Irish people and left much ignorance and 
misery behind it. The wretchedness and squalor which Catherine McAuley 
was later to succor were, in part, the consequence of its repressive measures. 
When very young, Catherine lost her father, from whom she is said to have 
inherited her forceful character, her constructive ability, and her courage. 
Her mother, Elinor Conway McAuley, is pictured as a woman who loved 
worldly fashions and pleasures. After her husband’s untimely death, she 
found it difficult to care for her three small children and was even less able 
to cope with contempt for the Catholic religion. In addition, her dependence 
on Protestant relatives and friends apparently led her into compromises. 
When she came to die in 1798, she was weighed down by the thought of her 
carelessness and of its possible effects on her children.® Catherine was seven- 


3T. J. Williams, Priscilla Lydia Sellon (London, 1950) pp. 9, 13, 16, 43, and 54. Mother 
Lydia was much esteemed by the celebrated Edward Bouverie Pusey. It was said that 
the first article of his creed was Credo in Lydiam Sellon. 

4 The earliest sketch of Mother McAuley’s life appeared in the Dublin Review for 1847. 
Attributed to Rev. Myles Gaffney, a friend, it is rhetorical in character and inexact in 
detail. Mother Teresa Austin Carroll’s Life of Catherine McAuley (St. Louis, 1866) is also 
marred by historical inaccuracies but it is a storehouse of the Order’s spirit. The standard 
life at present is that of R. Burke Savage, S.J., Catherine McAuley, the First Sister of Mercy 
(Dublin, 1949). 

5R. Burke Savage, op. cit., p. 23. 
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teen at the time and she and her brother and sister were offered not only 
the material comforts of life but also family affection by Protestant connec- 
tions. For nearly twenty years Catherine lived in the home of an elderly 
couple, Mr. and Mrs. William Callaghan, who gave her every social advan- 
tage. Although they were not Catholics and were, at first, unfavorably 
disposed to the Church, her guardians did not interfere with Catherine’s 
religious practices and Catherine for her part never faltered in her faith. 
She was strong enough to maintain her religious convictions and at the 
same time cherish her Protestant kin and friends. Her sister and brother, 
who had been entrusted to other families, did not follow her example. In 
time they conformed to the Protestant religion. This distressed Catherine 
but did not interfere with the intimacy between the three.® 

In this difficult matter Catherine is, perhaps, a necessary model for many 
English-speaking Catholics. Ireland is the only English-speaking country 
where Catholics are in the majority. In England, Scotland, Canada, and 
Australasia, as well as in the United States, Catholics form a minority. In 
such circumstances human kindness and other secular factors not infre- 
quently draw some Catholics away from their religious loyalties—as well, 
it may be noted, as some Protestants from theirs. What happened to the 
Dublin McAuleys happens at times in other parts of the Anglo-Saxon 
world. Relatively few Catholic families, probably, are without Protestant 
connections. The ways of passing from one group to the other are so 
numerous. 

Catherine McAuley succeeded in holding the love and affection of her 
Protestant kin and friends, while keeping the affirmation of her Catholicism 
clear—admittedly a hard thing to do. The situation is, indeed, not only 
dificult to deal with but even to write about, since the better elements on 
both sides are apt to be rigid and intransigent. Still, some rise above the 
levels of mere controversy. No one can fail to admire the charitable Protes- 
tants who gave the needy McAuley children homes. No one can find fault 
with Catherine’s gratitude to them. In the case of her own guardians, the 
story has a Catholic ending. Catherine brought so much help and comfort 
to the old age of her foster parents that in the long run they were inspired 
with the desire to be what they witnessed in her. Her presence brought them 
at last into the Catholic Church to the delight of their ward. Catherine 
also had the happiness of seeing her sister return to the Catholic fold. Her 
brother, who long survived her, seems to have died a Protestant. During 
her lifetime Catherine never ceased to cherish him with a sisterly affection, 
even though he permitted himself at times to ridicule her charitable projects 


* Ibid., pp. 28, 33 ff. 
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and her religion. Catherine was convinced that the Catholic Church is the 
sole true Church of Christ and that in it alone is to be found the fulness of 
revelation. But she came to believe that, in post-Penal Dublin, she could 
hope to win the souls dear to her, though in error, only by showing the divinity 
of her religion by charity, kindliness, and holiness. She felt that the Church 
needed many holy souls to attract to her fold the other sheep of Christ. She 
herself was such a soul and her spirit worked in her daughters. 

Another point worth noting in regard to Catherine’s background is that 
she was by breeding, if not by birth, more Anglo-Irish than simply Irish. 
This was also true of some of her early lieutenants, especially Mother Mary 
Clare Moore, the English foundress, and Mother Mary Xavier Warde, the 
American foundress. These three truly great ladies differed much in character 
and natural gifts, but their social background was that of the Irish gentry. 
They and others like them were able accordingly to give the nascent Order 
an aristocratic cachet which had more than a little to do with its phenomenal 
expansion and explains the reception accorded it in all parts of the English- 
speaking world. No doubt the majority of the Irish recruits were not drawn 
from the upper classes, but with Irish adaptability most of them were able 
to assimilate polished manners with their religious formation. We have an 
echo of this process in one of Mother McAuley’s well-remembered maxims: 
“Religion refines and elevates the character. A perfect religious is a perfect 
lady.’” 

Organized religious life has been lived by communities of men and women 
in the Catholic Church for centuries. The nineteenth century saw a great 
expansion of its forms, especially among women. Indeed, the nineteenth 
century has rightly been called the century of the nun, of the religious 
woman. Of the 732 pontifical congregations of women in existence in 1942, 
571 were established in the nineteenth century. The Sisters of Mercy are, 
then, one of a large family. None the less, viewed after this lapse of time, 
Catherine McAuley appears as one of the important molders of religious 
life. 

Yet the Sisters of Mercy are somewhat of a juridical anomaly among 
religious congregations. They are an example of an active, modern spirit 
being put in contemplative, medieval forms. That the new wine burst the 


7 Teresa Austin Carroll, Life of Catherine McAuley (St. Louis, 1866) p. 412. The back- 
ground of Mother Mary Ursula Frayne, foundress in Newfoundland and Australia, has 
not been ascertained. 

8 F. J. Callahan, S.J., The Centralization of Government in Pontifical Institutes of W omen 
with Simple Vows (unpublished thesis at Gregorian University); and see L. Hertling, 
Geschichte der katholischen Kirche (Berlin, 1949) p. 362. 
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old skins is not surprising. It is interesting, however, to find a great Order 
taking root, developing, and expanding with a legal structure which had 
been superseded in the Church at the time of its foundation. This is an 
indication that the juridical form of a religious order, however important 
and indispensable, will always be subordinate to its ascetical and spiritual 
foundations. Catherine McAuley had practically founded her Order, 
breathed her spirit into it, and put it to work before she gave thought to 
the legal side of the picture. 

Long before the death of her foster parents had set her free to devote 
all her talents and energies to the service of the poor, sick, and ignorant, 
Catherine McAuley had begun to practice the corporal and spiritual works 
of mercy. The desire to relieve in all ways the wants of the poor became 
early a kind of holy passion with her. “God knows,” she was later to say, 
“that I would rather go hungry than that the poor should suffer want.” 
She lived this exalted doctrine long before she formulated it in words. One 
thing that grieved her especially was the fact that the charitable agencies 
then in existence promised help in the future but often enough could do 
nothing to meet an immediate and crying need. “They need help today,” 
Catherine McAuley sadly reflected, “not next week.’”® 

Her contacts with the inhabitants of the Dublin slums, however, soon 
convinced her that religious instruction was a prime necessity, in fact often 
more of a necessity than material assistance. Medical men rightly lay stress 
on the dialogue with the patient as a method of therapy. Catherine saw 
that dialogue in the form of catechetical instruction would bestow lasting 
benefit, whereas material assistance could in most cases be merely transitory. 
It is clear that she had early determined to devote herself and all she might 
possess to the material and spiritual advancement of the poor, especially 
poor women in Dublin. 

William Callaghan, her foster father, disposed of a large fortune and was 
aware that Catherine would make unselfish use of what he left her. When 
he died in 1822, he willed the bulk of his estate to her. Riches had only one 
immediate effect on Catherine’s plans. They enabled her to expand and 
develop the work she had already begun in Coolock, the Dublin suburb 
where the Callaghan home stood. They enabled her also to associate others 
with herself in these endeavors. Eventually the fortune led her to found the 
Sisters of Mercy. It is not improbable that she would have managed to do 
so even if she had not become an heiress. But the process would have been 


*R. Burke Savage, op. cit. supra n. 4, pp. 76, 36, and 389. K. Burton, So Surely Anchored 
(New York, 1948) p. 14. 
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more difficult and the beginnings would have been slower and on a much 
more modest scale.'® 

Catherine was led to be the foundress of an Order by a circuitous route. 
This indirection was due partly to herself. It took her years to overcome 
the prejudice against the religious state which she had imbibed in the Protes. 
tant circles in which she lived so many years. At first and for a number of 
years she was determined to remain a social worker without vows or formal 
religious commitments. Her first associates joined her while she still held 
this view. Even when she had finally overcome it, her path was far from 
smooth." 

On the Continent in the 1820’s the centralized order of women under 
simple vows had long been established. It was not unknown in Ireland itself, 
where the Irish Sisters of Charity, founded by Mary Aikenhead, were 
organized in that way, although as yet without Roman approval. Catherine 
had had early contacts with Mother Aikenhead’s religious. But they occurred 
during the period when she was averse to all forms of the religious life. 
Moreover, certain details of refuge work, as practiced by the Sisters of 
Charity, had displeased her. With this exception, all the Irish congregations 
of the time were monastic in government and consequently enclosed or 
semi-enclosed. Catherine McAuley wanted to and did found an Order which 
would plunge into social service and educational endeavor. She believed 
with St. Teresa of Avila that God wants deeds of love and not merely words 
of love. 

When organizing her community, Catherine McAuley considered 
attaching her foundation to the Poor Clares and Carmelites as a third Order. 
She found, however, that their rules did not meet her aspirations. The Rule 
of St. Augustine, followed by the Ursulines of Paris, came into her hands 
and impressed her as more adapted to her purposes. As this rule was also 
used in the monastery of the Presentation Nuns of Dublin, Mother McAuley 
decided to adopt it and seek her religious formation under the Presentation 
Nuns. From the viewpoint of spiritual formation this was a providential 
decision. Mother Nano Nagle had in 1775 recognized the need of an Order 
similar to that which Catherine McAuley was meditating. To meet the 
social needs of her day, Mother Nagle had created an active Order imbued 
with much the same spirit that has become so well known in the Mercy 
Order. After the death of Mother Nagle, however, the Presentation Nuns 
lost their active character and reverted to the contemplation which was 
more in accord with their rule.” 


10R. Burke Savage, op. cit. supra n. 4, p. 39. 
" [bid., p. 54. 
2 Tbid., p. 414. Cardinal Fransoni, when writing in 1833 about the approbation of the 
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No doubt the spirit of the Dublin Presentation Nuns was well adapted 
to form a foundress whose aspirations were so similar to those of the found- 
ress of the Presentation. Mother McAuley was more interested in the spirit- 
ual than in the legal prescriptions of the rule. Her concise adaptation of the 
Presentation Rule has been called her portrait in words. It inculcates ardent 
charity, profound humility, tender piety, as well as sweetness and prudence. 
The monastic organization of the Presentation was also to leave its mark 
on the Sisters of Mercy. Each house of the Order was to be independent. 
Catherine McAuley was not to be a Mother General but rather a Reverend 
Mother. The Sisters of Mercy were to spread through the English-speaking 
world with amazing rapidity, but thanks to no central direction. That under 
such circumstances a marked and definite spirit was maintained is at once a 
fact and a mystery of grace. Viewed from another viewpoint, this independ- 
ence must be regarded as providential. No centralized institute of women has 
ever spread as widely or as rapidly, at least in the English-speaking world, 
as the Sisters of Mercy. Their early communities may be described in a 
biological term as fissiparous. So rapid was the movement even in Cath- 
erine’s time that she once whimsically remarked: “Feet and hands are 
numerous enough, but the heads are all gone.’ 

The expansion of the Sisters of Mercy to the far corners of the English- 
speaking world is a unique phenomenon in the English-speaking Church. 
Indeed, it rivals the rise of the Benedictine Congregation of Cluny in the 
eleventh century, of the Cistercians in the twelfth, of the Dominicans and 
Franciscans in the thirteenth, of the Capuchins and Jesuits in the six- 
teenth, and of the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul in the seventeenth. 

Between 1831 and 1894, 77 independent foundations were made in Ire- 
land.'* By the latter year the Order of Mercy had penetrated to every corner 
of the foundress’ native land. After 1894, branch houses, subject to mother- 
houses, continued to be established in Ireland, but no new Irish mother- 





Sisters of Mercy, speaks of “Rules and Constitutions of the Order of the Presentation of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary” and “such observances as Your Grace [Archbishop Murray] 
will think ought to be decreed, considering the object of the Society and the pious works 
in which it is employed.” The decree of approbation of 1841 speaks simply of “rules and 
constitutions.” It prescribes that the vows are simple. Father Burke Savage speaks of the 
Rule of St. Augustine as revised by St. Thomas of Villanova (ibid., p. 108). 

4 Tbid., p. 235. 

“Cf. Sister Mary Josephine Gately, The Sisters of Mercy: Historical Sketches (New 
York, 1931), and her Supplementary Manual to the Sisters of Mercy: Historical Sketches 
(New York, 1931). These two works, although they do not pretend to offer a history of 
the Mercy Order, are, it appears, the only works on the history of the Order as a whole. 
Our sketch of the diffusion of the Sisters of Mercy is based on the Supplementary Manual. 
Despite limitations, these works are fundamental. Sister Mary Josephine does not indicate 
the source of her information but it seems reliable. 
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houses were founded. The field had been occupied. The number of 77 founda. 
tions in 63 years is sensational, when we think of the difficulties attaching 
inevitably to pioneering. The Sisters of Mercy surely answered a need. On 
of the curiosities of this rapid expansion in Ireland is that one of the Irish 
foundations was made from England."® 

In England the expansion was almost equally swift and, if we consider 
the relatively small number of English Catholics, even more surprising. 
Between 1839 and 1927, 45 independent foundations were made in England, 
the first at Bermondsey, Southwark, London, in 1839. In the United States, 
between the foundation in Pittsburgh in 1843 and 1922, there were 61 founda- 
tions. In Australasia (Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania) there wer 
29 foundations between 1846 and 1901. Scotland shows 4 foundations in 
the nineteenth century between 1849 and 1871. According to a recent publica- 
tion there are now 9 Convents of Mercy in that country, where convents 
and Catholics are not numerous.’® 

In Canada the foundations of the Sisters of Mercy are even less numerous 
than in Scotland. In the whole vast country, where there are so many reli- 
gious, there are only about 230 Sisters of Mercy, all in Newfoundland, 
where the first overseas foundation was made in 1842. Reasons for the failure 
to expand in Canada are obscure. Perhaps it may be traced to the number 
of Canadian foundations which admit English-speaking nuns. The Grey 


Nuns of Mother D’Youville, for example, although originally a French- 


Canadian foundation, have English-speaking branches. It is of interest to 
note that there are a number of Mercy Hospitals in Canada conducted by 
religious of other Orders. English-speaking Canada is unique in the Anglo 
Saxon world for the paucity of its Sisters of Mercy.” 

It is impossible to ascertain the exact number of Sisters of Mercy in the 
world, although accurate figures for the United States are available. Ther 
are 14,935 Sisters of Mercy in the United States, if novices and postulants 
are counted: 6,233 professed religious belong to the Union of 1929, which 
has, in all, 297 novices and 204 postulants; and in the seventeen groups 
outside the Union of 1929 there are 7,481 professed religious, 436 novices, 
and 284 postulants."” 


46 This was Belturbet, founded in 1868. At the present time some American congregz- 
tions maintain foundations in Ireland. 

16 Directory of Religious Orders, Congregations and Societies of Great Britain and Irelan 
(Glasgow, n.d.) pp. 383 f. 

1 Statistics for Canada from Official Catholic Directory (New York, 1956) pp. 46, 89, 
and 114 of the Canadian section. It has been suggested that state control of education ané 
charity in the Dominion made it a less attractive field of endeavor for the Order. 

8 Official Catholic Directory, 1956, pp. 802 f. 
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For other countries recent statistics are not available. According to one 
authority, in 1931 there were 3,957 professed religious in Ireland, with 497 
novices (a total of 4,454). In England there were at that date 1,698 professed 
religious and 247 novices (1,945 in all); while Scotland had 251 in all. Conse- 
quently, there were 6,650 Sisters of Mercy in the British Isles in 1931—a 
large number when we consider that there are numerous other congregations 
of women, especially in Ireland.’ According to the latest report available, 
in 1946 there were 3,469 Sisters of Mercy in Australasia.”° These, together 
with the smaller groups in South Africa, South America, Newfoundland, 
and the West Indies, bring the grand total to over 25,000. If recent fig- 
ures were at hand for all countries, this number would surely be consider- 
ably larger. It might reach 30,000. 

As they are, these statistics put the Sisters of Mercy in the forefront of 
religious orders of either men or women from the viewpoint of numbers. 
There would not be more than three or four more numerous. The Order is, 
of course, limited to the English-speaking world, or nearly so. The 
few foundations in the West Indies, South and Central America, South 
Africa, the Philippines, and India are but a small fraction of the whole. And 
these places in some instances are on the fringe of the English-speaking 
world. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century the movement had, as far as 
the establishment of new motherhouses was concerned, practically spent 
its force. The reason is clear: the Order had occupied the available territory 
in the English-speaking world, or practically so. It is also true that the 
inconvenience of the over-multiplication of independent centers was being 
felt. “For some years before 1916 (date of the Cloyne amalgamation), amal- 
gamation had occupied the attention of bishops as well as superiors of 
Communities of Mercy in almost every country where such communities 
were found.’””! 

The first amalgamation on record is that in the diocese of Elphin in Ire- 
land in 1871. At that time a number of Roscommon houses united under 
Sligo. In 1916 the convents of the Diocese of Cloyne were united at the 
request of Bishop Robert Browne under the Convent of Mercy at Cobh 


Gately, Supplementary Manual. Sister Mary Josephine does not summarize her 
material. The totals are the writer’s. 

20 Australasian Catholic Directory (Sidney, 1946). 

2! Gately, Historical Sketches, p. 46. 

Gately, Supplementary Manual. Under Irish foundations, 1846. Roscommon, Athlone, 
Elphin, Boyle, Summerhill, Castlereagh, and Stokestown were the convents united under 
Sligo. 
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(Queenstown).” At an undetermined date the convents at Newtonforbes, 
Longford, Edgeworthtown, and Mohill were united. In 1920 Galwey and 
Gort amalgamated. Despite the large number of independent convents in 
Ireland, these amalgamations or generalates are apparently the only at- 
tempts made toward unification up to the present.™ 

Of England even less in the matter of unification is to be reported. There 
is one generalate which embraces the Archdiocese of Birmingham and 
Wales. The London houses of the Archdiocese of Westminster have a com- 
mon novitiate, but apparently this does not mean a central government 
for London.”® 

In Australasia union has been effected in the form of a number of general- 
ates. There are Mothers General at Melbourne, Adelaide, Perth, Wilcania- 
Forbes, and Brisbane in Australia, and at Wellington, Auckland, and Christ- 
church in New Zealand.*® 

In the United States thirty-nine motherhouses united in 1929. Since 
that date eight additional communities have been admitted. The seventeen 
independent groups are in the process of being organized as generalates. In 
nine instances, Buffalo, Cedar Rapids, Hartford, Manchester, Philadelphia, 
Portland, Rochester, San Francisco, and Trenton, this process has already 
been completed. Since many of these unions or reorganizations have been 
the result of pressure from outside, it is fairly certain that the members 
cling to their independence.” 

The works of the Sisters of Mercy are numerous. The medieval Order of 
Mercy, a masculine Order for the most part, specialized in the redemption 
of captives. This modern Sisterhood embraces in its scope all classes, but 
especially the masses in the crowded cities of the industrialized world— 
masses often the prey of ignorance and vice. It must be noted that, although 
many Sisters of Mercy are Irish or of Irish descent and although the Irish 
race has spread to every corner of the English-speaking world, Mother 
McAuley’s children have never limited their apostolate to the Irish, even 
to the degree that St. Frances Xavier Cabrini limited her endeavors to the 
Italians. The result is that not only have Mercy nuns ministered to all the 


%3 Gately, Historical Sketches, p. 46. The union of Cobh, Charleville, Macroon, Butte- 
vant, Kanturk, and Mallow was effected November 24, 1916. 

4 Gately, Supplementary Manual. Under Irish foundations, 1869. Newtonforbes ab- 
sorbed its founding house, Longford; under 1840 for Galway and Gort. 

26 Directory of Religious Orders, Congregations and Societies of Great Britain and Ireland, 
p. 375. There are more than a score of Convents of Mercy in the London area, Westminster, 
and Southwark. 

26 Australasian Catholic Directory, 1946. 

27 Official Catholic Directory, 1956, p. 802. 
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nationalities which are united in the English-speaking world, but the present 
membership of the Order is by no means exclusively Irish. 

The variety of the activities to which the Order of Mercy devotes itself 
in education and the relief of suffering is great. The Sisters serve the poor, 
sick, and ignorant. They teach, nurse, and catechize. They conduct orphan 
asylums, homes for the aged, residences for working girls. They superintend 
day nurseries and summer camps; they teach in Christian doctrine vacation 
schools and catechetical schools. They have refuges for Magdalens, conva- 
lescent homes, secretarial schools, and social service centers. They visit the 
sick in their homes and prisoners in their cells. They conduct maternity 
hospitals and, in at least one instance, they care for a leprosarium.” In the 
United States the Sisters of Mercy have developed and are enlarging and 
perfecting a complete system of feminine education. They have more than a 
score of colleges, over two hundred high schools, and nearly a thousand 
grammar schools. They number their college students in the thousands, 
their high school students in the tens of thousands, and their grammar 
school pupils in the hundreds of thousands. The Sisters of Mercy take care 
of many thousand colored patients in the one hundred and eleven hospitals 
they conduct in the United States. Many thousand Negro children are 
numbered among their pupils.” 

The thrilling events in Mercy history are numerous and some of them 
must be mentioned here. In 1854, thirteen years after the death of Mother 
McAuley, Bishop Thomas Grant sent, with a single day’s notice for packing, 
five Sisters of Mercy to assist Florence Nightingale in the hospitals which 
were caring for the wounded in the Crimean War. The London five were 
followed later by ten Sisters of Mercy from Ireland. When the first five 
under Mother Mary Clare Moore arrived on the shores of the Black Sea, 
they were assigned to windowless and unsanitary barracks. The Sisters 
suffered from hunger, thirst, and lack of clothing suited to the rain, snow, and 
biting winds of a Crimean winter.*® But they did their job none the less 
and won the gratitude and affection of the soldiers and especially of Miss 
Nightingale, who greatly esteemed Mother Clare. Miss Nightingale wrote 
to her: “Dearest Reverend Mother, I am sure that no one even of your own 
children values you, loves you and reverences you more than I do.” She 
also frankly confessed: ‘“You were far above me in fitness for the General 


*8 For a summary of the works of the Sisters of Mercy, cf. “Meet the R.S.M.’s,” by 
Sister Mary Rose Edward, R.S.M., Catholic Digest 13 (1948) 44. The author is concerned 
principally with the Union of 1929. 

2° These figures are based on the article mentioned in the preceding note and on the 
Official Catholic Directory, 1956. 

8° Cf. the London Tablet 203 (May 8, 1954) 437 fi. 
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Superintendency, both in worldly talent of administration and far more in 
the spiritual qualifications which God values in a superior.” Of the nuns 
as a group she wrote: “The Catholic Orders offered me work, training for 
that work, sympathy and help in it, such as I had in vain sought in the 
Church of England.”* It may well have been the close contact with Mother 
M. Clare which brought Miss Nightingale to the gates of the Catholic 
Church. Although she remained an Anglican, she wrote to Cardinal 
Manning: “The Roman Catholic Church is my mother although she will 
not acknowledge me as her child.”™ 

What the European Sisters of Mercy did in the Crimean and Boer Wars, 
their American Sisters did in the Civil and Spanish-American Wars. During 
the Civil War the Pittsburgh Sisters of Mercy were put in charge of the 
Stanton Military Hospital in Washington, D.C., and Abraham Lincoln 
wrote them a blank check on the War Department for supplies. Sisters of 
Mercy staffed Union hospital ships on the Mississippi at one stage of the 
war. In 1862 and 1863, New York City Sisters of Mercy were with the 
Union forces in North Carolina. Today in many a quiet graveyard the 
graves of Sisters of Mercy receive on Decoration Day the grateful attention 
of the government, because of distinguished service rendered by their oc- 
cupants to humanity and country.* 

Mercy nuns have also been conspicuous for bravery in the great epidemics 
which have visited our country. They died in ministering to cholera victims 
in Chicago in 1849 and 1854. In 1862 we find them caring for smallpox 


31 Jbid. Cf. Edward Cook, Life of Florence Nightingale 1 (London, 1913) 57. Miss Nightin- 
gale did not takeso readily to Mother Mary Frances Bridgeman, the superior of the Mercy 
Sisters from Ireland. Indeed, she nicknamed Mother Bridgeman “Mother Brickbat’’; cf. 
London Tablet, loc. cit. supra n. 30. 

32 Cf. L. G. Fink, “Catholic Influences upon the Life of Florence Nightingale,” in Gradu- 
ate Nurse (New York, 1938) p. 183. Miss Nightingale was unfavorably impressed by the 
Maison M ere of the Sisters of Charity in Paris: ‘‘An office to compare with which in business 
habits I have never seen any, either government or private in England. I think it is mere 
business power which keeps these religious orders going”; cf. E. Cook, op. cit. supra n. 
31: 1, 432. 

3 Sister Mary Eulalia Herron, Sisters of Mercy in the United States (New York, 1929) 
pp. 13, 61, 35; this is the only general history of the Order in the United States. There are, 
however, many excellent monographs on individual communities, e.g., Memoirs of the 
Pittsburgh Sisters of Mercy (New York, 1918); Seventy-Five Years in the Passing with the 
Sisters of Mercy, Providence, Rhode Island (Providence, 1926); Sister Mary Loretto Costello, 
Sisters of Mercy of Maryland (St. Louis, 1931); Sister Mary Veronica McEntee, Sisters of 
Mercy of Harrisburg (Philadelphia, 1939); Sister Mary Innocentia Fitzgerald, Historical 
Sketch of the Sisters of Mercy in the Diocese of Buffalo (Buffalo, 1942); and Sister Mary 
Iidephonse Holland, Lengthened Shadows: A History of the Sisters of Mercy of Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa (New York, 1952). 
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victims in Cincinnati and for those sick with yellow fever at Natchez. They 
performed heroic services at Philadelphia during the influenza scourge of 
1918. In 1861 they ministered to those made homeless by floods in Sacra- 
mento, as they did to those burned out of their homes by the Chicago fire of 
1871. 

Despite their services to Protestants as well as to Catholics, the Sisters 
of Mercy have had to face anti-Catholic prejudice in various parts of the 
United States. In 1843 Mother Mary Xavier Warde, the American foundress, 
came to Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, at the invitation of Bishop Michael 
O’Connor, to open the first American Convent of Mercy. Among many 
difficulties she had to contend with outbreaks of religious bigotry. Her 
most dramatic moment, probably, came in 1855 in Providence, Rhode 
Island. The mayor of the city, a Mr. Knowles, waited on her to tell her 
that he was powerless to prevent the Know-Nothings from proceeding to 
acts of violence against her community. Mother Warde knew that he was 
trying to frighten her out of the city. He did not know with whom he was 
dealing. Mother Warde calmly told him: “If I were chief executive of munic- 
ipal affairs, I would know how to control the populace.” She added that 
the nuns would remain and die, if necessary, rather than leave their assigned 
field of duty. Mother Warde, however, had no intention of passively ac- 
cepting eviction. She had mobilized the Bishop of Providence, the Protestant 
gentleman from whom she had purchased the property, and a sturdy band 
of Irish immigrants. The fervor of the angry mob cooled suddenly when 
the Protestant gentleman informed them that armed men were waiting 
to receive them in the garden. Mother Warde had exacted from her guards 
a promise not to fire except in self-defence. She even rendered tribute to 
the mob when she told her nuns: ““They have, no doubt, the best of motives 
but their judgment is clouded by prejudice.” The Sisters at Providence 
were not further molested. This episode could be paralleled by a number of 
others and reveals the indomitable spirit of the foundresses of the Order.* 

Columbus, Georgia, was the scene of a trial of a different nature. Food 
and clothing became very scarce during the Civil War. The Sisters there 
had to make tea from dried blackberry leaves, and coffee from parched corn. 
Both had to be consumed without benefit of milk or sugar. The only bedding 
they had were quilts spread out on the floor. Their shoes were kept for 
Sunday wear; during the week they used slippers made from old carpeting 
with heavy paper soles.** 

“ Herron, op. cit. supra n. 33, pp. 56 f., 228, 248, 171, 63. 


% “Mother Mary Xavier Warde,” Review for Religious 14 (1955) 241 ff. 
6 Herron, op. cit. supra n. 33, pp. 241 ff. 
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Those accustomed to dealing with religious women have noted that the 
spirit of the Sisters of Mercy is one of the most marked. Mother McAuley 
had a great love of God, which showed itself in an unshakable confidence 
in His fatherly protection. During the cholera epidemic of 1832 she remained 
the whole day in the wards of the Dublin hospital, repressing her lively 
dread of contagion and her marked fear of death. During the years of the 
foundation of her Order she remained, despite ill health, disappointments, 
serious sicknesses, and frequent deaths among the Sisters, ever courageous 
and confident. Sorrow, anxiety, and pain were her portion but they never 
daunted her resolute spirit. Faintheartedness in her nuns grieved her. When 
untoward incidents occurred, Catherine McAuley remained peaceful and 
serene.” 

Another important characteristic, which Mother McAuley also com- 
municated to her foundation, was her love of the poor, which we have 
mentioned above. “‘God will not be displeased with me,” she wrote two 
years before her death, “for He knows that I would rather be cold and 
hungry than that the poor in Kingstown or elsewhere should be deprived 
of any consolation in our power to afford.” For Catherine, to love the poor 
was to help them, to improve their condition of soul and body. This is the 
hallmark of her particular spirituality and with it she filled her associates. 
It remains the distinguishing mark of her daughters. 

Charity and humility were the community virtues which Mother McAuley 
cherished. The Sisters were taught to avoid anything that might be in any 
way against charity; even the least remark on mannerism or natural defect 
was ruled out. The Sisters were never to say anything unfavorable about 
anyone. They were to show humility by their tone of voice and manner of 
walking, and by carefully shunning any reference at all to self. Love of the 
hidden life and dislike for noisy display in the performance of duty were 
deeply impressed on the souls of members. Except in the case of competent 
ecclesiastical authority, however, Mother McAuley set great store on inde- 
pendence in action and was quite unwilling to listen to self-constituted 
advisers, either lay or clerical.®* 

Favoring regular, simple mortifications rather than rigid austerities, 
Catherine was inclined to look on the sunny side of events and to try to 
point it out to others. Her playful, lighthearted spirit easily broke through 
her earnest and determined manner. She was kindly and affectionate but 
there was nothing insipid in her sweetness; she possessed calmness and 
strength in a very marked degree.” 


37 R. Burke Savage, op. cit. supra n. 4, p. 150. 
% Tbid., p. 155. 9 Tbid., p. 146. 
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In view of what has been pointed out, the question arises why Mother 
McAuley has not been canonized. Monsignor James Powers investigated 
this question some years ago and hinted that the explanation is to be sought 
in the natural modesty of the Irish. He also mentions a lack of miracles 
and, quoting our Lord’s “By their fruits you shall know them” (Mt 7:16), 
seems to suggest that the Church should waive miracles in this case. Father 
Daniel Lord wrote in much the same spirit; ““The permanency of her work 
and the deeds she taught her Sisters to do are her constant canonization.’”*° 

It might perhaps be questioned whether Mother McAuley’s beatification 
and canonization have been unduly retarded. Although Rome has in a few 
cases acted with celerity, the general procedure is not designed for speed. 
Still, in view of the undeniable fruitfulness of her foundation, it is strange 
that her cause has not yet been introduced. The reason seems to lie in the 
lack of concerted effort on the part of her daughters and admirers. Measures 
have to be taken to spread devotion to servants of God who, although they 
have not been beatified, may be invoked privately with the object of ob- 
taining miracles to be submitted to the Holy See with a view to beatification. 
Cooperation with divine providence in making known the wonderful works 
of grace in the souls of God’s chosen ones is necessary and hastens the mani- 
festation of the glory God has prepared for them even on earth. To encourage 
devotion in private to the holy servants of God is, as a rule, the first step 
in obtaining from God the miracles necessary for canonization. The faithful 
can scarcely be expected to have recourse to holy people of whom they have 
seldom heard. That would be a miracle indeed, but a miracle which God 
does not for the most part deign to work. Individuals have to exert them- 
selves. Their zeal and interest will certainly have results if the servant of 
God is one whom God would like to honor. 

At the end of this brief and imperfect sketch of a great Order, we may 
ask ourselves what rank Mother McAuley and her foundation take when 
seen in the perspective of general Church history. The answer is not doubt- 
ful. Catherine McAuley takes a high place with St. Macrina, the sister of 
St. Basil, St. Scholastica, the sister of St. Benedict, St. Clare, the friend of 
St. Francis of Assisi, St. Louise de Marillac, the collaborator of St. Vincent 
de Paul, Blessed Julie Billiart, and St. Madeleine Sophie. St. Catherine of 
Siena has been called the “great”? Catherine. There are at least two. The 
rank of the Sisters of Mercy is also high. If the nineteenth century is the cen- 
tury of the religious women, the Sisters of Mercy are one of the most effec- 
tive groups among them, perhaps unsurpassed in the English-speaking 


40 “Ts Mother McAuley a Saint?”, American Ecclesiastical Review 92 (1935) 498-502. 
Father Lord is quoted in Catholic Digest, loc. cit. supra n. 28. 
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world. Bishop Thomas Shahan wrote: ‘These armies of Catholic women 
move ever with a certain stately calm and precision, greathearted, clear- 
eyed, and fully conscious of their aims to execute them. Their annals reflect 
a holy monotony of service, unbroken by romantic individualism or the as- 
sertion of self or of selfish interests.’’' It is the glory of the Sisters of Mercy 
to be a very efficient unit in the forces of the militant Church. 


Woodstock College E. A. Ryan, S.J. 
“t Quoted by K. Burton, So Surely Anchored (New York, 1948) p. 259. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


RELIGIONSWISSENSCHAFTLICHES WORTERBUCH. DIE GRUNDBEGRIFFE. 
Edited by Franz K6nig. Freiburg: Herder, 1956. Pp. lxiv + 955 cols. 

Because of the vastness of the field, no one person can hope to be an expert 
on all the religions of the world. Yet nothing can be more bewildering, or 
even more fascinating, than a first excursion into this field. A reliable guide, 
in the form of a dictionary, is a prerequisite. The editor of this dictionary 
on the science of religion, now the distinguished Archbishop of Vienna, has 
generously met this need. The subtitle indicates that only basic ideas could 
be covered in this volume; but basic ideas in religion are numerous and a 
wise choice had to be made. Archbishop Kénig has made such a selection in 
regard to collaborators and the topics chosen. 

The religions of the early higher civilizations and of classical antiquity are 
very adequately covered. Regamey has done an outstanding job on the 
religion of India, from Vedic times up to modern Hinduism, and on Bud- 
dhism. A similar verdict applies to the work of various authors on the re- 
ligions of classical antiquity and the great religions of the present day. There 
are competent, though much shorter, surveys of the religions of Asia, 
Africa, Oceania, and America. But it is the reviewer’s opinion that the 
Oceanian material should have been broken down into Melanesian, 
Polynesian, and Micronesian religions. Though the religions of the higher 
cultures of Meso-America are afforded individual notice, the religion of the 
American Indian would seem to demand fuller treatment than that accorded 
to it. The coverage of ethics—both the general topic, and the ethics of the 
Hindu and Buddhist religions—is very satisfying. A similar encomium is in 
order for the treatment of Chinese and Japanese ethics and religion. 

In a Catholic dictionary we naturally expect a fairly comprehensive and 
authoritative coverage of the principal items of Catholic dogma and prac- 
tice, Sacred Scripture, liturgy, and at least the prominent heresies. Up-to- 
date scholarship is at once evident. The Qumran writings are so prominently 
publicized these days that it is surprising not to find them listed as such. 
They are dealt with under the rubric Damaskussekten. Perhaps it would be 
better to use the current term. ~ 

In a dictionary such as this it is perhaps difficult to decide how much 
literature is to be cited. Some of the authors are very generous; others are 
niggards in this respect. For some of the articles on continental areas, the 
literature is cited; for others, none at all is given. Most of the citations are 
German works, as was to be expected; but rarely do we find ERE given as a 
source. 
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Some of the best titles are those on religion and its various aspects. The 
various articles of the late Prof. Steffes on religion, philosophy of religion, 
and comparative religion are of very high caliber, as are those of Karrer on 
Religionsbegriindung, Goetz on the phenomenology of religion, and Thum on 
the psychology of religion. Space forbids a further litany. 

In the thirties, Thorndike startled a Harvard audience with the statement 
that he was going to make an announcement that was rarely heard from a 
scientist. He said, “‘I was wrong.” This dictionary confronts us with an even 
more startlingly honest admission. I refer to Dr. Haekel’s various articles— 
especially those on Kulturkreise and Hirtenkulturen, in which he admits that 
some of the culture circles or groupings, formerly so vigorously maintained 
by the Culture Historical School, can no longer be held. Here is a forth- 
rightness that is as rare among scientists as it is commendable. The colossal 
assemblage of ethnological facts gathered by this school remains, of course, 
unaffected by this admission. This is particularly true of the fact of prim- 
itive monotheism (cf. Haekel’s article, Héchstes Wesen). It is to be hoped 
that Catholic writers in America will take notice of this radical revision of 
Culture Historical theory. 

Without revelation it is not easy for man to attain to a precise knowledge 
of God, to transcend. There may be steps in this ascent. Maréchal spoke of 
animism as an arrested metaphysics. Christopher Dawson has drawn our 
attention to what he calls impersonal transcendants. The term is perhaps not 
exact but it does point to real phenomena in the pagan’s odyssey. The 
dictionary offers many items that belong to this assemblage, such as Macht 
and Machtglaube, and others. One acquainted with religions can spot this 
phenomenon, but it seems to me that such a heading would be most helpful 
in a future edition of this excellent work. 

In conclusion it may be said that the dictionary is a creditable piece of 
scholarship. It is an ideal vade-mecum and is almost indispensable for 
chaplains of Newman Clubs and students of non-Catholic or Catholic 
colleges and universities. 


Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N.Y. Hucu J. Bmter, S.J. 


DICTIONNAIRE D’ARCHEOLOGIE BIBLIQUE. By W. Corswant. Revised and 
illustrated by Edouard Urech. Neuchatel and Paris: Delachaux & Niestlé, 
1956. Pp. 324. 20.30 Swiss fr. 

In 1954, the firm of Delachaux and Niestlé produced the Vocabulaire 
biblique, edited by J.-J. von Allmen (a second edition with a few added items 
appeared more recently). This was a popular dictionary of frequent biblical 
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terms mostly, though not exclusively, of a theological nature. Now the same 
firm issues a dictionary of “biblical archaeology” which may, in many re- 
spects, be considered a companion volume. 

Unlike the Vocabulaire, the present work is due mainly to W. Corswant; 
since he died before the book was completed, E. Urech undertook to com- 
plete the volume as far as possible from C.’s material, but where this was 
lacking, he composed original articles which are distinctly marked as his. 
On the other hand, like the Vocabulaire, the present dictionary is intended 
not for the scholar, but for those engaged in the religious education of 
youth who wish precise and quick information about biblical “things.” 
To emphasize the popular nature of the work, there is a complete absence of 
scholarly apparatus; the only references (except for acknowledgment for 
borrowed illustrations) are to the Bible itself, and there is no bibliography. 

The work is limited to biblical “things,” and, while the format is that of a 
dictionary, there is an index and a systematic grouping of the subjects 
treated. The materials covered are the secular life (domestic life, work, trade, 
weights and measures, arts and sciences, political, civil, and military in- 
stitutions, etc.), religious life (feasts, sacred persons, places, and actions), 
and fauna and flora. 

Most of the information is derived directly from the Bible, though, of 
course, the author and editor have tried to keep in mind and make use of the 
results of archaeology. Though here they have usually kept to the accepted 
archaeological results, one can detect echoes of current discussion among the 
scholars (cf., e.g., the articles ‘“Darique,” ““Temple’’). With the exception of 
one item, the present reviewer has not noticed any great omissions; there is 
no entry for “prophet.”’ Of course, the information may be found in the 
Vocabulaire, but it does seem that the prophet was a sufficiently important 
religious person to have found a place here. A few words would also have 
been expected about the date of the domestication of the camel and of the 
problems that arise in the patriarchal narratives from the presence of this 
animal. 

One example of the complementary nature of the Vocabulaire and the 
Dictionnaire would be the treatment of clothing. Though the word is dis- 
cussed in both books, the Dictionnaire gives merely a description of the 
various articles of dress, while the Vocabulaire treats of the meaning of cloth- 
ing. Many other examples of the same type could be cited. 

For its purpose this work is admirable and, with the Vocabulaire, makes a 
contribution of great worth to the biblical revival. Another volume on 
biblical geography is very much needed, since neither of these works treats 
place names. English-speaking teachers may find some use for this book, but 
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it will hardly supplant such handy reference works as the Westminster 
Dictionary of the Bible. 


Woodstock College GeorGE S. GLANZMAN, S.J. 


Amazinc Deap Sea Scroits. By William Sanford LaSor. Chicago: 
Moody Press, 1956. Pp. 251. $3.50. 

This popular, but serious, survey of the whole ground is the latest addition 
to the ever-growing literature on the Qumran scrolls. In view of what has 
already been written (the reviewer has at hand ten general surveys in dif- 
ferent languages), one may ask how it is possible to produce any more 
general studies of these documents. Naturally, it is impossible to write a 
completely original work on all aspects of the scrolls: some things are so well 
established that nothing new can be said; there are other problems about 
which, for lack of adequate evidence, conclusions of scholarly soundness can- 
not be drawn. It is, however, a tribute to the fascinating and multi-sided 
interest of these discoveries that there is still a large area for profitable dis- 
cussion of unsolved problems and even for the reexamination of some 
positions previously taken for granted. Hence, in the present work there is 
much of the old and something of the new 

The first few chapters retell the story of the original find of scrolls in 1947, 
continue the tale of discovery up to the excavations in Qumran 10, and de- 
scribe the documents as well as the other archaeological materials (pottery, 
coins, etc.) which were found. Most of this discussion has already appeared 
elsewhere, notably in Revue biblique. Before the beginning of 1956, another 
cave, Qumran 11, was discovered; though nothing very much is known about 
it from published reports, it may eventually rank second in importance to 
the original finds. 

In discussing the dating of the scrolls, the author has been careful to 
distinguish several questions—the date of the composition of the scrolls, 
the date of the pottery, and the date of the abandonment of the caves. These 
distinctions, to be sure, are not original with the author, but it does no harm 
to keep repeating them. Another question might be asked: Was the content 
of these scrolls originally composed orally and orally transmitted before being 
consigned to writing? 

In assembling and discussing the evidence for dating, the author shows 
excellent pedagogical gifts; he is at pains to make brief digression in order 
to explain his methodology (p. 57), a very laudable practice. His conclusion 
is that “most scholars are convinced that the Qumran materials are to be 
dated in the period between 175 B.C. and A.D. 68, probably several decades 
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within these outside limits in each case” (p. 64). In the reviewer’s opinion, 
the last qualification is certainly necessary for the terminus a quo of the 
writing down of the scrolls as we have them, though a date much earlier than 
A.D. 68 for the latest Qumran material would be very risky. 

Several chapters are devoted to the organization, practices, and theological 
views of the Community. Out of this material, we select the discussion of the 
messianic ideas of the men of Qumran. As the author suggests, two questions 
must be kept quite distinct. The first is: Did the members of the Com- 
munity really have any idea of Messianism? The second: If they did, did 
they expect one or more Messiahs? Actually, the author takes these ques- 
tions in reverse order; we take them this way for convenience. 

By Messianism we would both, I presume, agree to understand a doctrine 
according to which a divinely sent figure would appear in the final (escha- 
tological) period to establish the kingdom of God or to call together all 
“Tsrael.’’ We would also agree most heartily that we ought not automatically 
to translate every instance of maSiah by “Messiah” (with all the implica- 
tions of that word). 

In his unpublished Th.D. dissertation, LaS. has studied the pertinent 
texts (including the extremely difficult 1Q28a) and here concludes that the 
present material offers no certain evidence for a doctrine of Messianism 
among the members of the Community. He admits that something may turn 
up to confirm Milik’s restoration and messianic interpretation of 1Q28a 
(p. 163). 

To the reviewer, however, it seems that there is positive evidence for a 
doctrine of Messianism even in the present material. The members of the 
Community were certainly interested in the “final days,” for which, it would 
seem, they were still waiting. The eschatological terms gés and °ah"ril 
hayyaémim are found in their literature; the War Scroll itself (1QM) is best 
interpreted in an eschatological setting. In view of this eschatological 
background, it is significant that in Qumran Cave 4 a document was dis- 
covered which listed one after the other, in the fashion of a catena, a series of 
texts which had been given a messianic meaning. For the latest and most ex- 
tensive discussion of all this material, cf. R. Brown, “The Messianism of 
Qumran,” CBQ 19 (1957) 53-82. - 

The answer to the second question involves a point of grammar and a point 
of context. Regarding the point of grammar, it may be asked: Can the phrase 
mSyhy >hrwn wySrl be translated as “the anointed ones of Aaron and Israel’’? 
LaS. has done well to ask the question, since it has most often been taken for 
granted that this is the proper translation. The author denies that such a 
translation is possible and he discusses his point briefly in a note in Vetus 
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testamentum 6 (1956) 425-29. There are, however, several points which the 
reviewer believes have not been sufficiently considered. 

It is recognized by the grammarians (and LaS. recognizes it) that in the 
Semitic languages it is possible to have one nomen regens governing several 
genitives. The problem is simply what such a construct chain means. For 
deciding our present question, we should use only examples which show the 
nomen regens in the plural; hence, Gn 14:19 and Ps 5:7 (which has #5, “a 
man of blood and deceit”) may be omitted. There are, however, several ex- 
amples in the Bible, notably in Chronicles and Ezra-Nehemiah, in which a 
plural nomen regens is followed by several nomina recta; these have been dis- 
cussed by A. Kropat in “Die Syntax des Autors der Chronik,” BZAW 16 
(Giessen, 1909) 55. 

From a study of these passages, it ould seem to follow that only two 
translations of our phrase are possible: the anointed ones of Aaron and the 
anointed ones of Israel” or “the anoin’ u ones of Aaron-Israel” (understand- 
ing this as a unit). Two passages in N nemiah are noteworthy: “in the days 
of Eliashib, Joiada, Johanan, and Jaddua” (Neh 12:22), where one nomen 
regens is followed by several genitives, and “‘in the days of Joiakim, the son of 
Jeshua, the son of Jozadak, and in the days of Nehemiah, the governor, and 
of Ezra, the scribe, the priest” (Neh 12:26), where bimé is repeated before 
Nehemiah, but not before Ezra. Kropat thinks these differences are due to 
the fact that in Neh 12:22 there is an enumeration of contemporaries, where- 
as in Neh 12:26 Joiakim was not a contemporary of Ezra and Nehemiah (for 
a similar example, cf. Neh 12:47). 

This solution would appear to favor the position of LaS. that several 
genitives after a momen regens ought to be understood as in some way form- 
ing a unit. However, in some of the superscriptions to the prophetic books 
(cf., e.g., Is 1:1), a prophet is said to have uttered his oracles “‘in the days of 
X, Y, and Z, kings of Judah’’; these kings are not contemporaries, and only 
in a very broad sense could they be regarded as forming a unit. 

From all these examples, one thing is certain, sc., that if the plural nomen 
regens is to be repeated before each of the following genitives, it must be re- 
peated as plural; so, e.g., we must translate 1 Chr 18:10 (cf. 2 S 8:10) so 
as to understand a plurality of vessels of gold, silver, and bronze, and not one 
vessel of gold, one of silver, and one of bronze. 

These parallels would appear to give a death blow, grammatically at 
least, to a rendering “an anointed of Aaron and an anointed of Israel.” 
At best, we could translate either ‘the anointed ones of Aaron and the 
anointed ones of Israel,” or ‘‘the anointed ones of Aaron-Israel.” The latter 
rendering would create its own exegetical problems. 
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But it may be going too far to rest the whole answer on grammar. While we 
are not aware of any flagrant violations of Hebrew usage in the Qumran 
scrolls, we are quite sure that the language is not the pure Hebrew of the 
classical period nor even the Hebrew of the time of the Chronicler. LaS. has 
correctly stated that the language of the scrolls fits into the place between 
biblical Hebrew and the Hebrew of the Mishna (p. 240); the reviewer finds 
its closest connection to be with the Hebrew of Daniel. If, as LaS. suggests, 
the Hebrew of the scrolls was a spoken language, we would be hard put to 
say, from grammar alone, what precisely our phrase means. 

Other points in this problem ought to be considered. It is well known that 
there were diverse traditions on the origin of the Messiah. The Qumran 
scrolls apparently speak of several figures who might conceivably be expected 
to perform the functions and fulfil the role attributed to this eschatological 
figure; among these characters would be “prophet,” “anointed,” “prince 
(nds) of the congregation,” “priest.” Both reviewer and author would 
agree that the “Teacher” was not a messianic character. 

Would there be any prior grounds for the Community’s expectation of a 
plurality of “anointed ones” who would perform eschatological duties? 
A text often overlooked in these discussions is Za 4:14; in this passage, 
there is reference to the king and priest, called the “two anointed ones,” 
who stand by the Lord of all the earth. Without for a moment maintaining 
that this passage has anything “messianic” about it, the reviewer would 
offer as a suggestion that this text (or perhaps something like it in another 
literature) gave rise to the expectation of a plurality of anointed ones— 
one from Aaron (corresponding to the priest), the other from Israel (a 
layman, corresponding to the civil ruler). 

Though the problems are complex, the reviewer believes that, from the 
present material, it is safe to conclude that the men of Qumran had a doctrine 
of Messianism (in the sense defined), and that it is possible that they ex- 
pected more than one “anointed.” 

The last chapters are devoted to the questions of the identification of the 
Qumran community and of the relation of their literature to the Christian 
Church and its literature. LaS. arrives at very prudent judgments on these 
questions, steering a cautious path through the various opinions. 

Though the style verges sometimes on the “breezy,” this book is a serious 
and valuable survey of the scrolls. Its critical caution is highly commended. 


Woodstock College GrEorGE S. GLANZMAN, S.J. 
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THe Deap SEA SCROLLS AND THE BIBLE. By Roland E. Murphy, 0. 
Carm. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1956. Pp. xi + 119. $1.50. 

As a work meant to give the general reader correct perspective on the 
Scrolls, this book is a distinct success. Fr. Murphy, an established Semitics 
scholar, writes clearly and interestingly, and his popular synthesis was put 
together after reading and assimilating a considerable mass of scientific 
literature. The book offers absolutely reliable guidance to an intelligent 
enquirer who wants to know about the discovery and its significance. More- 
over, the author’s approach is more positive than apologetic; he is interested 
more in what the Scrolls do contribute than in what they do not. This does 
not mean that M. overlooks or minimizes the differences between Qumran 
and Christianity, but he is not so preoccupied with these differences as to 
forget how Qumran has illuminated the religious world of the first Christian 
century. 

By delimiting his treatment to that area where scholarly agreement is 
almost unanimous he is enabled to emphasize the assured results without 
becoming involved in many questions still ardently debated. This was a 
very wise decision in view of the writer’s aim. After a concise and informa- 
tive chapter on the discovery, M. explains the importance of the finds for 
textual criticism of the OT. A couple of interesting corrections of MT serve 
as illustrations. A third chapter looks at the NT in the light of the Qumran 
material and provides a sane and reasonable picture of the gain to NT studies 
from these primary sources of the intertestamental period. Their relation to 
the Gospels, the work of John the Baptist, the Acts, and the Pauline Epistles 
is accurately and succinctly described, not without an awareness both of 
what they add to our knowledge and the still unanswered questions they 
raise. 

Two minor points may be mentioned. On p. 76 M. translates I QS 11: 
10-11. On p. 95 the same passage is translated with one verse added. The 
reader will be perplexed by the dissimilarities of the two versions. Secondly, 
in view of popular interest, I believe that the author might have given more 
explicit attention to the parallels between the religious meal of the Cove- 
nanters and the Eucharistic celebration of the early Christians. Kuhn, 
Daniélou, and others have noted the ritualistic similarities between the two 
repasts, at the same time stressing the cultic significance of the Eucharistic 
meal, for which there is no parallel at Qumran. Three excellent photographs 
of the Qumran site, a map, and two useful appendices enhance the value of 
this lucid study. This is popularization of very high caliber and it is whole- 
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heartedly recommended to the large circle of readers for whom it was 
written. 


Weston College FREDERICK L. Moriarty, S.J. 


THE SEMANTIC DEVELOPMENT OF GLORIA IN EARLY CHRISTIAN LATIN. 
By A. J. Vermeulen. Latinitas christianorum primaeva 12. Nijmegen: Dekker 
& van de Vegt, 1956. Pp. xxii + 236. 

A word is the sign of an idea. Under the impact of Christianity new words 
were formed or old words were used as the vehicles for the new Christian 
concepts and viewpoints. Such is the case with regard to the word gloria. 
Here we have a process of pouring new wine into old bottles without break- 
ing them. In tracing the semantic development of gloria, V. studies the 
Scriptures and the writings of Tertullian, Cyprian, Ambrose, Augustine, and 
Leo the Great. 

As an introduction to gloria in the Latin versions of the Bible, V. gives a 
summary of the Hebrew Kabod and Kebod Yahveh, and also of the Greek 
word doxa as found in the LXX and the NT. In this way there emerged a 
word that stood for the refulgent appearance of God, and His shining power 
and greatness, and man’s participation in God’s greatness. In the Latin 
versions the Greek doxa was rendered by gloria. This was a rather startling 
phenomenon, in view of the fact that gloria (linked up with achievements for 
the gens, respublica, etc.) meant renown and honor. 

Early Christians, coming upon the word gloria in Scripture, often under- 
stood it not in its biblical meaning but in the sense of ‘‘renown.” In the 
second chapter, therefore, V. studies gloria in this sense. He shows how there 
developed a new Christian meaning for gloria, i.e., glory or renown in the 
eyes of God. With the Christians this gloria was not a species or a nuance 
of the profane ideal of glory; it was an entirely new concept. V. points out 
how this idea of renown is found in such spheres as the glory of the martyrs, 
ascetics, the hierarchy, etc. Despite the many studies on martyrdom, this 
reviewer is convinced that V.’s analysis of martyrdom, studied in the light of 
gloria, adds further depth and precision. 

The biblical concept of glory also made its way into Christian Latin. 
Although evidence of this is found in writers prior to 313, far greater evidence 
is found in the writers after this period. The third chapter, therefore, is 
devoted to the study of biblical glory in Christian authors. Here glory ex- 
presses the imposing and dazzling appearance of God in His might and 
majesty, the glorification of Christ through His death and resurrection, and 
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man’s participation in the divine splendor in this life and in the next. While 
concentrating on gloria, V. also points out the significance of claritas, 
maiestas, and other kindred terms. 

Gloria has some interesting repercussions in the field of theology. The 
doxology in the subjunctive indicates that gloria was understood in the sense 
of honor. Under the impact of the Trinitarian and Christological heresies, 
gloria came to designate the divine nature of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit. Gloria became a more sacred and biblical term for natura or 
ousia. The doxology, therefore, in the indicative came to designate the unity 
of the divine nature and the three divine Persons. It acquired an anti- 
Arian significance and became a dogmatic formula. 

In connection with Augustine’s reform in the cult of martyrs mention 
should have been made of J. Quasten’s articles in Harvard Theological Re- 
view 33 (1940) and Theologie und Glaube 25 (1933). In the summary (pp. 
124-33), where V. generalizes, analyzes, and psychoanalyzes, it seems that 
there is an excessive stress on cultural, social, and environmental elements 
to explain the fact of martyrdom. 

All in all, however, this is an excellent study. It is a model in method. In 
this regard praise must be given not only to V.’s investigations of the 
literary sources but also to his study of the archeological remains. Finally, 
this a book written in English by one to whom English is a foreign tongue. 
In view of this, a special word of commendation is in order for V.’s com- 
mand of English. 


The Catholic University of America ALFRED C. Rusu, C.SS.R. 


Tue Sources oF CATHOLIC Docma. Translated by Roy J. Deferrari from 
the thirtieth edition of Henry Denzinger’s Enchiridion symbolorum. St. 
Louis: Herder, 1957. Pp. xxxiv + 653 + [67]. $8.50. 

For a little over a century Denzinger’s handbook of the official documents 
of the teaching Church has been a standard work of theological reference. 
In recent years the need of a good translation has become more urgent. 
Increasingly fewer students of theology even on the seminary level have 
facility in Latin, fewer still have a working knowledge of Greek. Hence the 
importance of what might have been; for Dr. Deferrari’s translation is not 
good. This judgment is based on a careful study of the sections which deal 
with the early Christian symbol or Apostles’ Creed and the first eighteen 
ecumencial councils. It is confirmed by a more cursory reading of the later 
documents. 

In the very first sentence of the introduction, which deals with the 
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Apostles’ Creed, the translation becomes unintelligible by a misunderstand- 
ing of the Latin alteri. The editors of the Enchiridion note that the Christo- 
logical section of the Creed has been added to the second article (articulo 
alteri) of the Trinitarian section. D. translates: the Creed is “composed 
essentially of (1) a Trinitarian part, three articles professing faith in three 
divine persons; (2) a Christological part which was added to the first section” 
(D 1). 

After translating carnis resurrectionem of the Western Creed with all its 
anti-Gnostic overtones by the more refined “resurrection of the body,” 
D. attempts a translation of the Eastern Creed from the Greek of St. Cyril 
of Jerusalem (D 9). In twelve brief articles there are four major inaccuracies. 
The Creed of Cyril expresses faith in one God, “maker’’ (not “creator’’) of 
heaven and earth; in Jesus Christ, “through whom” (not “by whom”) all 
things were made; in the Holy Spirit, who spoke “in” or “through” (but 
surely not “among’’) the prophets; in one baptism “unto the remission” 
(not “in the dismissal”) of sins. The first two inaccuracies occur again in 
the Nicene Creed (D 54). But here the translator should have been helped 
by the accurate Latin version of St. Hilary of Poitiers which parallels the 
Greek. Hilary has factorem (‘‘maker”’) and not creatorem (“creator”), per 
quem (“through whom”) and not a quo (“by whom’’). Finally, to add in 
brackets “[a time]” to the Arian tessera, “‘there was [a time] when he was 
not,” may sound better in English, but it says exactly what the Arians were 
so careful not to say. 

The canons of Nicaea are translated from the Latin version of Dionysius 
the Small, but Dionysius is not as faithful to the original Greek as was 
Hilary in his translation of the Creed. Dionysius’ version of the thirteenth 
canon, which deals with the important question of reconciling and com- 
municating the dying, is bad, but it is made worse by D.’s misunderstanding 
of the Latin word probabiliter. The Council decides that a bishop ought, 
“after investigation,” to grant reconciliation or communion to those who 
ask for it. Dionysius’ probabiliter may possibly mean “after probing,” or, 
according to classical usage, “‘laudably.” In the context, however, it cannot 
mean “probably,” unless we hold that the Fathers of an ecumenical Council 
were unable to make up their minds. 

In the translation of the Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed of the second 
ecumenical Council, that of Constantinople I (D 86), errors already noted 
in the earlier creeds have been corrected with the exception of “by whom” 
for “through whom.” The third ecumenical Council, that of Ephesus, does 
not fare so well. In fact, the famous second letter of Cyril to Nestorius, read 
and approved in the first session of the Council, and hence the first definitive 
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statement of the dogma of the hypostatic union, is distorted beyond recog. 
nition. According to D., the Word is hypostatically united with Himself 
and is a body animated by a rational soul. Again, by misplacing the Greek 
adverb proton (Latin primo), D. denies that the Word became an ordinary 
man, when the Council merely wished to deny that He first became an ordi- 
nary man and only then did the Word descend upon Him. Finally, the trans- 
lation is rendered even more unintelligible by translating the Latin quod as 
“because,” when it simply means “that.” Other errors are italicized in D.’s 
translation which follows: 


... rather (we say) that the Word uniting with Himself according to person is a 
body animated by a rational soul, marvelously and incomprehensibly was made 
man, and was the Son of man, not according to the will or by the assumption of a 
person alone, and that the different natures were brought together in a real union, 
but that out of both in one Christ and Son, not because the distinction of natures 
was destroyed by the union, but rather because the divine nature and the human 
nature formed one Lord and Christ and Son for us, through a marvelous and 
mystical concurrence in unity. For in the first place no common man was born of 
the holy Virgin; then the Word thus descended upon him; but being united from 
the womb itself he is said to have endured a generation in the flesh in order to 
appropriate the producing of His own body.... 


In a note explaining the dogmatic value of the famous Anathemas of St. 
Cyril against Nestorius, the editors of the Enchiridion cite Mansi to the 
effect that the second Council of Constantinople referred to and extolled 
these anathemas as part “of the acts of Ephesus.” The anathemas in ques- 
tion are referred to by the translator as “those anathematized who were 
added to the Epistle . . . the Council V [of Constantinople II] brought back 
and highly extolled (this) as part of ‘the achievements which were effected 
at Ephesus.’” The translated note concludes with a reference to the 
“Anathematized of Nestorius against Cyril.” 

The dogmatic definition of Chalcedon on the two natures of Christ (D 148) 
is translated in parallel columns from the Greek and the Latin version of 
Rusticus. Except for a synonym here and there, the translations are identical, 
which suggests that the omission of musquam in the translation from the 
Latin and the consequent denial of the distinction in natures is an oversight. 
Throughout, the Council distinguishes between Christ in His Godhead or 
deity and in His manhood or humanity. The translator speaks of divinity 
and divine nature as opposed at times to humanity, at times to human 
nature. Nowhere in the original does divine or human nature occur. The 
translation of the concluding sanction—and it is done twice in parallel 
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columns—is bad English. Even worse is the section which follows on the 
primacy of the Roman Pontiff (D 149). 

The fifth ecumenical Council, Constantinople II, is relatively free of errors. 
If the Greek, however, had been consulted, the translator would have been 
able to achieve something of the crispness of the original. The Greek, omit- 
ting the definite articles, says quite simply: “If anyone does not confess one 
nature or substance of Father and Son and Holy Spirit . . . let such a one be 
anathema” (D 213). D. translates: “If anyone does not confess that (there 
is) one nature or substance of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit, etc.” Canon 7 (D 219) says: “If anyone in speaking of the two natures 
does not confess that our Lord Jesus Christ is to be acknowledged in His 
Godhead as well as in His manhood ... .”’ D. omits “as well as in His man- 
hood.” 

The sixth ecumenical Council, Constantinople III, is important for the 
deference that is shown to the suggestions of Pope St. Agatho and to the 
Roman synod held under his auspices. The Fathers of the Council speak of 
“embracing” these suggestions “with open arms” (D 289), a questionable 
metaphor perhaps, but much more forceful than the “willingly accept” of 
D. Again, the Council speaks of “two willings or wills,” distinguishing, 
perhaps, the act and the faculty. D., following the Latin, refers only to 
“two wills.” Finally, “indivisibly, inconvertibly, inseparably, unfusedly” 
sounds rather awkward. Perhaps “without division, without change, without 
separation, without fusion” would be better. 

The seventh ecumenical Council, Nicaea II, bears the heading, “Definition 
of the Sacred Images and Tradition.” Since sacred images are not defined, 
it would have been better to translate the Latin de as “concerning.” The 
Latin text divides the decree on sacred images into three parts: definitio, 
probatio et sanctio. This last D. translates as “declaration.” As so often, the 
translator slavishly follows the Latin version with the result that we have 
the awkward expression, “we define in all certitude and diligence (in omni 
certitudine ac diligentia),’”’ whereas the Greek says so nicely, “with all care 
and exactitude (akribeia).”” The Council speaks of sacred images ‘whether 
painted, or in mosaic, or from other suitable material,’ and refers to the 
custom of setting these up in the churches. D. refers to the sacred images 
as “the ones from tinted materials and from marble as those from other 
material,” and states that these “‘must be suitably placed in the holy churches 
of God” (D 302). The translation of the definition concludes with the extra- 
ordinary observation: “For the honor of the image passes to the original, 
and he who shows reverence to the image, shows reverence to the substance 
of Him depicted in it.” Subsistentia at one time was used in the Latin Church 
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for “substance,” but by now it means “person,” translating the Greek hy- 
postasis. Again, there is reference here not only to images of Christ (“of 
Him’’), but to images as well of the Blessed Virgin and the saints. Finally, we 
should say “the honor paid to the image passes to its prototype or original.” 

The question of sacred images is taken up again in the eighth ecumenical 
Council, Constantinople IV (D 337). We merely submit D.’s translation of 
Canon 3: “‘We adore the sacred images of our Lord Jesus Christ in like honor 
with the book of the Holy Gospels. For as through the syllables carried in it, 
we all attain salvation, so through the imaginal energies of the colors both 
all the wise and the unwise from that which is manifest enjoy usefulness; 
for the things which are the sermon in syllables, those things also the writing 
which is in colors teaches and commands... .” 

Canon 10 of the ninth ecumenical Council, Lateran I, prescribes that no 
one “is to impose hands on a bishop for his consecration unless he has been 
canonically elected” (D 363). This is distorted to read: “‘Let no one unless 
canonically elected extend his hand for consecration to the episcopacy.” 
The tenth ecumenical Council, Lateran II, bears the heading “Simony, 
False Penitence, the Sacraments.” “Feigned” or “insincere repentance” 
would be much better. Better too would be a complete revision of all four 
canons translated by D., as witness the following: “... we drive as heretics 
from the Church of God, and we both condemn and we command them to 
be restrained by exterior powers. We bind their defenders also by the chain 
of this same condemnation” (D 367). 

The third Lateran Council, the eleventh ecumenical, has but two brief 
chapters recorded. In the second chapter (D 401), ‘“‘in Gasconia, Albigesio 
et partibus Tolosanis” is translated “in Gascony, in Albigesium, and in parts 
of Tolosa.” The fourth Lateran Council, the twelfth ecumenical, condemns 
the error of the Abbot Joachim on the Trinity. There was need throughout 
for a trained theologian to attempt a translation of this difficult section. D.’s 
attempt to translate “alius sit Pater, alius Filius, alius Spiritus Sanctus, 
non tamen aliud” comes close to Sabellianism: “‘one is the Father, another 
the Son, and another the Holy Spirit, yet they are not different’”’ (D 432). 

The translation of the excerpts from the thirteenth ecumenical Council, 
Lyons I, reads badly. The following passage is also inaccurate. Innocent IV 
interprets the sin against the Holy Spirit in Mt 12:32 as meaning that “some 
sins are forgiven in the present life, others only in the world to come” 
(D 456). D. translates: “...by this it is granted that certain sins of the 
present be understood which, however, are forgiven in the future life.” 
The profession of faith of the second Council of Lyons, the fourteenth 
ecumenical, in translation begins: “... we declare (fatemur) that the Holy 
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Spirit proceeds eternally from the Father and the Son, not as from two begin- 
nings (principiis), but from one beginning, not from two breathings (spira- 
tionibus), but from one breathing” (D 461). Additional professions of faith 
are introduced by Denzinger under the heading [Varia]. This becomes 
“Variant Readings” in D.’s translation. An earlier [Varia], introducing n. 
425, was translated “Variations.” 

The fifteenth ecumenical Council, that of Vienne, is concerned principally 
with the errors of Peter John Olivi. As was true in the case of the Abbot 
Joachim, the point at issue is again delicate and needed a trained philosopher 
as well as a theologian to translate accurately the Church’s decision. The 
Council insists that the rational or intellectual soul is truly and of itself the 
form of the human body. D., missing the point, translates the heading [De 
anima ut forma corporis as “|The soul as a form of the body],” and in the 
body of the definition speaks of the “substance of the rational or intellective 
soul” as “truly and in itself a form of the human body” (D 481). 

Constance, the sixteenth ecumenical Council, met to condemn the errors 
of Wycliffe, Huss, and their followers. In the translation of the errors of 
Wycliffe we read the following: “It is not established in the Gospel that 
Christ arranged (ordinaverit) the Mass” (D 585). “One bringing alms to the 
Brothers is excommunicated by that very thing (eo facto)” (D 600). Ina 
concluding note to this section the editors of the Enchiridion refer the reader 
ton. 661, where the theological censures attached to these forty-five articles 
of Wycliffe are found among the Questions to be put to the Wycliffites and 
the Hussites. D. translates: “See the theological censures of these 45 articles 
to be proposed to the Wycliffites and the Hussites.” A similar reference on 
the part of the editors follows the listing of the errors of John Huss. This 
time, the Interrogationes proposed by the Council to the Wycliffites and the 
Hussites become ‘Questions of Wycliffe and Huss to be proposed.” 

The seventeenth ecumenical Council, Florence, is important for its de- 
fense of the Filioque. It argues that “since all that the Father has, the 
Father in begetting has given to His only begotten Son with the exception 
of Fatherhood, the very fact that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Son the 
Son Himself has from the Father, by whom He was begotten also eternally” 
(D 691). Rephrasing, and translating guoniam as “that,” D. obscures the 
meaning, and suggests in the concluding phrase that the Holy Spirit not 
only proceeds from the Son but was also eternally begotten of the Son: 
“And that all things, which are the Father’s, the Father Himself has given 
in begetting His only begotten Son; without being Father, the Son Himself 
possesses this from the Father, that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Son 
from whom He was moreover eternally begotten.” 
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Denzinger’s Enchiridion gives but one excerpt from the eighteenth ecu. 
menical Council, Lateran V (D 738). Accordingly, the other topics which 
are dealt with by Leo X, including the Errors of Martin Luther, should not 
bear the page heading, “Lateran Council V.” The single excerpt defines the 
oneness of the soul in each individual, its multiplicity in many bodies, and 
its immortality. Unfortunately, D. omits the definition of the soul’s immor- 
tality. The concluding sanction is inaccurately translated. 

Trent, the nineteenth ecumenical Council, shows a remarkable change in 
the quality of the translation. Not only are major inaccuracies rare—the 
worst is to deny the need of man’s cooperation with grace (D 797)—but the 
translations are for the most part readable. Here, no doubt, D. was not left 
so much to his own resources. Good translations of Trent were available, 
and D. was wise in making judicious use of what appears to be the work 
of Schroeder, who in turn is indebted to the older classic of Waterworth. 
Unfortunately, when D.’s work went to press there were, to our knowledge, 
no English translations of the condemned propositions of Michael du Bay 
(D 1001-82), of Cornelius Jansen (D 1092-96), and of the Jansenist Synod 
of Pistoia (D 1501-99). As a result, errors and crudities of style once more 
abound. A few samples will suffice. 

Failing to understand reatus as “liability to punishment,” although du Bay 
himself defines the term, D. has the Church condemn the exact contrary to 
what du Bay taught: “There are two things in sin, an act and guilt (reatus); 
when, however, the act has passed, nothing remains except the guilt and 
the obligation to pay the penalty (nisi reatus sive obligatio ad poenam). 
Therefore, in the sacrament of baptism or in the absolution of the priest 
the guilt of sin only is taken away and the ministry of priests frees from 
guilt alone” (D 1056, 1057). Actually du Bay maintained that the priest 
remitted only the punishment due to sin, not the sin itself or the guilt of sin. 
The same basic error of D. occurs again in D 1058. Proposition 60 (D 1060) 
is made unintelligible by translating gui as introducing a relative claus 
rather than one of purpose. 

The theological censure applied to the fifth condemned proposition of 
Jansen (D 1096) in translation holds as heretical “that Christ died for the 
salvation of the predestined,” omitting the important dumtaxat of the Latin. 
The condemned propositions of the Synod of Pistoia are perhaps the most 
difficult of all the documents cited by Denzinger. With few exceptions they 
become all but unintelligible in the present translation. Once again there 
was need of a professional theologian well versed in the position of the Jan- 
senists and the exaggerated Contritionists. 

As was true in the case of Trent, the Vatican Council fares relatively well 
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in translation. The same applies to many of the encyclical pronouncements 
of the more recent pontiffs. The translations are by no means polished, but 
they are accurate enough. It is quite possible that the publishers have these 
documents in mind when they announce that “Dr. Deferrari wisely sacrificed 
elegance of diction to preserve the accuracy, simplicity and clarity of the 
original documents.” The statement does not apply, however, to the earlier 
section of the work, nor to the appendix which brings the documents to a 
close. The fourth last document deals with the Incarnation. We submit the 
following translation as a sample of the kind of English which one finds so 
frequently in the course of the present volume: 


But how we know and speak regarding the Virgin Mother of God, and about the 
manner of the incarnation of the only-begotten Son of God, necessary not because 
of increase but for satisfaction, we have taken and possess from above, from the 
divine Scriptures as well as from the tradition of the holy fathers, and we speak 
briefly, adding nothing at all to the faith of the holy fathers, which was set forth 
at Nicea. For, as we have already said, this suffices for all understanding of piety 
and for all renunciations of heretical perfidy. But we speak not presuming the 
unlawful, but by confession of special weakness excluding those who wish to rise 
up against what we regard as beyond man. (D 5002) 


The translation continues in this vein, with the added confusion that God- 
head is not opposed to manhood or humanity, but to the Incarnation: 
“... consubstantial with the Father, the same according to the Godhead, 
and consubstantial with us according to the incarnation” (D 5003). 

The second last document in the Appendix deals with the question of 
solicitation. The Holy Office under Alexander VII equivalently declares that 
in matters of sex there is no parvity of matter, and even if there were, it 
would not apply in the case of solicitation. D.’s translation of the question 
and reply is as follows: ‘Whether a confessor is to be denounced for solicita- 
tion on account of scarcity of material?’ Reply: “Since in actions of im- 
purity scarcity of matter is not present, and if it should be present, is not 
in the matter at hand, they have decided that it should be denounced, and 
that a contrary opinion is not probable” (D 5005). 

In his Translator’s Preface, D. expressed the belief that close adherence to 
the original in all things pertaining to style “will not only make for greater 
accuracy, but for crispness and vitality in the translation.” We neither 
expected nor did we demand that this ambition be realized. The Church in 
her official documents must necessarily qualify, distinguish, and refine her 
statements, even though the style which results is frequently laborious and 
halted rather than crisp and vital. We demanded only two qualities in D.’s 
translations, accuracy and intelligibility. We did not even demand that the 
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translations should always read well. Except in the sections already noted, 
we do not judge that these demands have been consistently met. For this 
reason we cannot recommend the present volume. Rather, for the sake of 
American Catholic scholarship which is here at stake, we earnestly recom- 
mend that the volume be recalled and the whole work redone under more 
careful supervision. 


Woodstock College Pau F. PALMER, S.J. 


SCHRIFTEN ZUR THEOLOGIE 3. By Karl Rahner, S.J. Einsiedeln, Zurich, 
Cologne: Benziger, 1956. Pp. 472. 

The first two volumes of this series, bearing the same title, were reviewed 
in THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 17 (1956) 251-53 by this reviewer. Whereas the 


first two volumes aimed more directly at dogmatic theology, this third | 
volume looks more to the theology of the spiritual life. These essays represent | 


studies published over the last twenty years by Rahner in different German- 
language periodicals. Over the last several years R. has been gathering these 
isolated essays and publishing them in book form. As a result, especially in 
the present volume, the work does not present a close-knit unity of subject 
matter. In fact, the range of subject-matter in this third volume is surpris- 
ingly extensive. There are, for example, in the first section essays on the 
problem of the degreesor grades of Christian perfection (including some inter- 
esting scriptural studies), a presentation of some new ideas on the theology 
of the feast of the Nativity, the Church of the saints, and the relation be- 
tween the dogma of the Immaculate Conception and our own personal 
devotion and piety. The next division deals with sacramental problems, such 
as the Eucharist and suffering, aspects of orders, as well as of penance. The 
last three parts concentrate on the general spiritual activity of the Christian, 
the various states of life, and, finally, life in the world. 

Throughout the book the reader will find enlightening and interesting 
essays. For example, in the third section (pp. 249-63) there is an engaging 
dialog between a parish priest and the village doctor. R.’s humor, however, 
falls short of his theological acumen (the Zigarre anecdote on p. 163 f. 
limps decidedly). To modern insomniacs it may be interesting to know that 
the reason for one’s not going to sleep readily is really because one does not 
want to fall asleep. In fact, insomnia is caused by fear of sleep. Also enlight- 
ening and, if not convincing, at least provocative of thought is the examina- 
tion of the possibility of sleep’s being a consequence of original sin. 

The theses on the Sacred Heart in section 4 have already been discussed 
in these pages (17 [1956] 402) by John F. Sweeney, S.J. Let it be enough here 
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to say that what R. means by the Sacred Heart in the devotion is not what 
Pius XII means in the authoritative Haurietis aquas. R. practically elimi- 
nates the heart of flesh from the devotion, making Sacred Heart signify the 
central core of the Person of Christ, the seat of all His interior life, without 
reference to the heart of flesh. 

The reader is sure to find profitable the third essay in the first part of the 
book. Here we have a fine treatment of the place which the humanity of 
Christ plays and should exercise in the Christian’s relation with God. No 
one can read this penetrating study without being impressed. 

R.’s forte is theological insight. He does engage in scholarly work also, 
as his study on penance indicates. The contents of this volume (and the two 
preceding ones, to a lesser extent) are almost exclusively personal reflections 
on revealed doctrine. Herein lies the worth of the writer—and, let me at once 
add, his worth is great. But, at the same time, there is a certain danger of 
merely personal reflection on revealed data, as is instanced in the author’s 
study of the Sacred Heart devotion (pp. 391-415). Despite this last qualifier, 
I recommend this book highly. 


St. Mary’s College, Kansas Matacul J. DonneELLY, S.J. 


THE SALVATION OF THE UNBELIEVER. By Riccardo Lombardi, S.J. 
Translated from the Italian by Dorothy M. White. Westminster: Newman, 
1956. Pp. xvi + 376. $5.00. 

Fr. Lombardi’s book is a scientific study of the thorny question of the 
minimum requirements for salvation. Through seventeen chapters of closely 
reasoned text, he first analyzes solutions of the problem and then explains 
the traditional defense of St. Paul’s doctrine on the necessity of faith to 
attain to the beatific vision. 

Briefly stated, the problem is to reconcile the absolute necessity with the 
apparent lack of faith in millions of persons down the centuries, while keep- 
ing intact the universal salvific will of God. To anyone familiar with the 
subject, several crucial questions immediately come to mind: (1) How 
explicitly must the person believing recognize his faith as founded on divine 
revelation? (2) Is it enough for a person to accept what is materially true, 
from a false religion like Mohammedanism, to satisfy the minimum require- 
ments for belief? (3) What is the minimum content of salvific faith? (4) 
What about the necessity for faith in the Incarnation? Each of these basic 
issues L. treats at length, and some more than others. But the over-all 
coverage is adequate; in fact, more complete on its dogmatic side than any 
other known to the reviewer. 
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In examining the degree of necessary certainty about the fact of revela- 
tion, L. distinguishes the traditional position requiring objectively validated 
certitude from the more liberal, which allows relative certainty as sufficient, 
i.e., a Subjective conviction based on purely human testimony regarding an 
imaginary revelation. Provided this pseudo-revelation, e.g., the Vedas, con- 
tains verities which actually derive from genuine revelation, L. is willing to 
concede the possibility of sufficient grounds for making a supernatural act of 
faith even in the absence of valid objective evidence. However, he is careful 
to qualify this position as hypothetical, on which he sets no store, and favors 
instead (in extreme cases) the theory of private illumination about the fact of 
revelation. 

On the allied question of accepting what is materially true from a false 
religion, L. sees no difficulty, as long as there is objective derivation from one 
of the main streams of authentic revelation. “The indispensable knowledge 
of revelation may today be acquired through the three public revelations 
manifested by God to mankind: the primitive revelation, the revelation 
first shown to the ‘chosen people,’ and the Christian revelation.”’ Conse- 
quently, ‘“‘the faith essential for salvation may be found, not only among 
Catholics, but also among the separated Christians, among the Jews, and in 
religious movements which, like Islam, depend to some extent on the 
Christian and Jewish faiths, and even beyond these boundaries also wherever 
there survives a last trace of the first revelation made to Adam” (pp. 214 
15). 

Father Lombardi takes the middle course on the minimum content re- 
quired for salvific faith. “On the one hand, we consider it illegitimate to force 
the [Pauline] text by arbitrary additions [such as] that man must believe in 
God as the Author of grace, or othery similar attributes” (p. 72). On the other 
hand, he wants to avoid the Thomistic theory that what is known cannot be 
believed. His solution is to take St. Paul’s words en bloc as referring to a 
single object, ‘‘the existence of God-the-Rewarder.” Thus without arbitrary 


additions we have faith in an object which ontologically involves belief ina | 


supernatural reward that is unknowable by reason alone. 

In common with modern theologians L. holds that “explicit faith in the 
Mediator [the Incarnation] is not absolutely necessary for salvation .... 
Moreover we do not consider that belief in the Trinity . . . has been proved 
to be necessary.”” Yet he subscribes to Caperan’s thesis that even when 
minimal, faith in God the Rewarder may imply “the intimate conviction 
that God has conceived of a plan of salvation, and has provided for its ful- 
fillment, hence it includes belief in the Mediator” (p. 79). 

The Salvation of the Unbeliever is a valuable contribution to the solution of 
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a highly significant problem. As the fruit of several years of careful research, 
it supplements or even supplants earlier treatises on the same subject. Not 
only teachers of religion and theology but anyone concerned with the fate of 
those who are outside the true Church will find here a balanced study of all 
the important aspects of this question. 


West Baden College Joun A. Harpon, S.J. 


Tue Mass 1N TRANSITION. By Gerald Ellard, S.J. Milwaukee: Bruce, 
1956. Pp. x + 387. $6.00. 

To praise Fr. Ellard for scholarly and comprehensive work is somewhat 
like praising the grass for being greener in Ireland. His latest book follows 
his high standard: forty-one pages devoted to bibliography; twenty-two long 
documents, including much of Mediator Dei, Musica sacra, Christus dominus 
and its Imstructio, translated and embodied into the text; numerous shorter 
documents so embodied; a fifty-year summary of liturgical developments 
since St. Pius X; a general index and another index of documents used. This 
is a useful book for anyone interested in the liturgical movement; indeed, 
for us all. 

E. explains his purpose. “The Mass of the Future, published in 1948, very 
soon lost the futurama setting in which it was conceived. ... Reworking 
the former book seemed impracticable. What was needed was a book in 
English that reflected and recorded the actual transition now in progress 
at the altar” (p. v). In the Preface, the late Bishop Edwin V. O’Hara asserts 
that E. “does the busy pastoral clergy a significant service, by marshaling 
and publishing the papal documents and other relevant statements... by 
which the Church in our day is charting her course toward fuller lay par- 
ticipation in the Mass. . . . [The] volume is partial proof of the initial growth 
of the liturgical-pastoral spirit in the United States of America” (pp. iii-iv). 

These two statements compose a rather just appraisal of the book, whose 
twenty chapters take up twenty aspects of this liturgical movement, es- 
pecially in America. Each chapter gives a fairly complete coverage of its 
topic, with the general theme of “Liturgical Transition” running through the 
book. A bibliography at the end of-each chapter helps give the impression 
that the volume is rather a series of self-contained units than a continuous 
whole; this impression will be reflected in the following paragraphs, where a 
sampling of E.’s ideas will be given, rather than an attempt made to syn- 
thesize his themes. 

E. considers the simplification of the rubrics in 1955 as one step in the 
right direction, but only one. The situation is about the same in regard to 
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present Mass-reform, although the new permission for use of the vernacular 
in the ritual is encouraging. E. reminds his fellow liturgists that Mass in 
the vernacular is by no means a panacea; the problem and the main difficulty 
is to enable our people to understand and love the Mass. 

E.’s chapter on the dialogue Mass begins with a sketched history of its 
development. He regards it as a necessary and intermediate step (the next 
one will be the chanting of the Kyrie and other ordinary parts of the Mass) 
toward the ultimate goal: Mass sung by the congregation as their expression 
of their union with Christ the High Priest. “Our Saviour Sings”’ is the title 
of chapter 11 on the sung Mass. Sacred music and sacred art are treated, 
and an especially good chapter on church architecture is included; all lines 
should lead to the altar of sacrifice. 

The participation of the laity in the Mass-offering is the modern way of 
expressing the mystery; the baptismal character is now considered the basis 
for terming them “collaborating agents” with the priest. Only one hundred 
years ago, Pius IX still forbade the Latin of the missal to be translated into 
Italian; he later changed his mind. In our days the deutsches Hochamt, in 
which the priest sings the Latin and the people sing a German hymn express- 
ing the theme of the Latin without being a translation of it, was approved 
in 1943 and seems to be a real step forward. The oratio fidelium, dropped from 
the Mass about the year 495 and appearing now only in announcements 
made at sermon-time (St. Peter Canisius wrote the German version still 
used), should and probably will reappear in the Mass of the future. 

“Communal Communion” would give another whole dimension to our 
social worship of God through Christ. Using a host offered by each layman 
and consecrated in that Mass would help greatly to foster this community- 
consciousness in our people. Christus dominus is translated and commented 
upon, but with no new applications; it does seem to grant evening Mass on 
152 days of each year, and maybe more, depending on local customs. 

The most pleasing chapter is “Easter Made Over,” wherein E. comments 
briefly on the significance of each day’s liturgy during Holy Week. His larger 
treatment of Holy Saturday with its theme of sorrow bursting into joy at 
the Vigil Service is sure to enlighten most readers like that paschal flame 
kindled in the darkness. 

Some idea of our non-Catholic brethren’s desire for a similar liturgical 
revival is given in ““Non-Catholic Ways of Worship”; this may prove later 
on to be a main road leading to their return to the Church which has pre- 
served the Sacrifice of the Head as well as the prayers of His members. The 
avowedly incomplete but quite lengthy list of important events liturgical 
during the “First Fifty Years” (since St. Pius X’s motu proprio) gives a fine 
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sweep across recent decades, showing how the movement has gained mo- 
mentum all over the world. 

This book does its job well. The only suggestion which this reviewer would 
make is that E. might well give more of his own meditative reflections on the 
documents which he so well analyzes. His interpretation of the Easter Vigil 
Service gives us an idea of what he could do, and of how appreciative we 
could be. 


West Baden College Davip J. Bowman, S.J. 


ABHANDLUNGEN AUS ETHIK UND MORALTHEOLOGIE. By Wendelin Rauch. 
Edited by Robert Schlund. Freiburg: Herder, 1956. Pp. x + 404. 

To anyone who can read German easily and who is interested in the posi- 
tive approach to moral theology and ethics or in good arguments against 
situational ethics, this volume is heartily recommended. It is a posthumous 
collection of moral and ethical writings of a man who had been a professor of 
moral theology and ethics at the University of Freiburg in Breisgau, director 
of the Collegium Borromeum, and, finally, Archbishop of Freiburg for the 
six years preceding his death in 1954. 

The first part of the volume, entitled “‘Christliche Sittenlehre,” is an un- 
finished general treatise on Christian ethics. It is not a text-book and does not 
attempt full proofs of its statements. But it is an excellent outline of Christian 
morality as based principally on the natural law. The whole theme of the 
author might be summed up by saying that the morally good means living 
according to the truth of our being, “die Wahrheit zu tun.” This implies 
taking our being in its full reality and truth: body, soul, supernatural des- 
tiny, spiritual life, and all the relationships which these include. Starting 
with these premises, R. shows the reasonableness and concatenation of 
moral principles, treating of voluntariness, conscience, virtue, and sin. He 
points out that the consideration of an individual situation is not true unless 
it takes into account the full reality, including the nature of the agent and of 
the act, and their essential relations, not forgetting the supernatural order. 

In applied ethics R. treats first the nature of man as body and soul: the 
right to life and bodily integrity, including sections on the preservation of 
life by ordinary means, suicide, self-defense, the sacrifice of one’s life for a 
neighbor, and mutilation; the care of the soul by natural and spiritual educa- 
tion. Next come the natural faculties of man, and first, the life-giving or 
sexual faculties. Here are treated the questions of fundarfental sex morality 
and the nature, essential properties, and three bona of matrimony. 

At this point the treatise breaks off. What is known of the plan for the 
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rest is filled out in part by articles which the author had published in per. 

odicals or collected works. Most of these articles are ethical in their treatment 

and fit in well as complements to the “Christliche Sittenlehre,” although they 

repeat quite a bit of the matter, as might be expected of independent treatises I 
They treat of such questions as the metaphysical foundation of ethics, | 
double standards in morals, the right to life and to destroy life, capital | 
punishment, eugenics, marriage and public safeguards of morality, periodic | 
continence, and private property. Last in order in the book are two artic | 
which do not fit in so well with the style of the rest. The subject of one of 
them, lying, could well fit in; but the article does not treat the fundamental } 
ethics of lying, but only its specifically anti-Christian character as opposed to | 


only piece in the book on sacramental theology. 

Several of the articles are polemic in nature, especially those on periodic 
continence and confessions of devotion. In these R. shows very clearly and 
cogently against his adversaries that the present teaching of theologians on | 


In doctrine the author is very orthodox, tending, if anything, slightly to 
operation with any form of artificial contraception in the marriage act.) 
perhaps the approach and organization. An example of one of his favorite 
minion over it. He uses this principle to rule out all direct killing on private 
authority, direct suicide, self-mutilation, sterilization. At the same time he 


explains well the morality of the indirect voluntary in the questions of killing 
in self-defense and in sacrificing one’s life for another. There are very few 


marriage. (What if he marries an unbaptized person?) 
In general, then, the volume is recommended, not as indispensable, but asa 


based solidly on the natural law. 


Alma College JosEpH J. FARRAHER, S.J. 


Tue CaTHOLIc Cuurcu, U.S.A. Edited by Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. Chicago: 
Fides, 1956. Pp. Ix + 415. $5.95. 
The conviction that all too few American Catholics are aware of the 


the Truth of the Word of God. The other, on confessions of devotion, is the | 


these questions is in no way opposed to the doctrine of St. Thomas. | 
the stricter side. (For example, he rules out all possibility of material co- 
There is nothing startling in his teaching, and nothing new or novel, except | 


principles is that to destroy a thing directly always implies absolute do- | 


points open to question, and what might be disputed are mostly obiter dicta; | 
for example, that by baptism a person becomes incapable of a purely natural | 


very interesting and enlightening example of a positive approach to morality | 
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diversity of conditions that confront the Church in the various sections of 
this country, and of the complications which affect a multiplicity of problems, 
brought this book into being. To meet this situation through a manual of 
accurate information that would enlighten them as well as their non- 
Catholic fellow citizens, Fr. Putz assembled a group of writers, each charged 
with the discussion of a subject in a field in which his competence is estab- 
lished. 

An introduction by Bishop John J. Wright of Worcester prefaces seven 
essays on the history, structure, and inner working of the Church in the 
United States, eight on regional diversity, and eight on the attitude and 
influence of the Church on various national problems such as labor, segre- 
gation, religious freedom, and the intellectual life, as well as strictly religious 
matters such as the liturgical movement, the lay apostolate, and the recon- 
ciliation of activism with the cultivation of the inner life of individuals 
and parishes. 

In addition to a brief history of the Church in the United States, the first 
section of the book appraises the milieu in which American Catholics live and 
operate, relations to the Holy See, the organization and financial structure 
of the Church, and the educational system now in operation. The second 
part, as indicated above, dwells on regional diversities, the immigrant char- 
acter of the Church, nationalities, patterns of assimilation, and attitudes to 
the diverse cultures of immigrant groups. Finally, the third, and in a sense 
the heart of the volume, enlarges on the major secular and religious issues 
and problems mentioned above. 

On the whole, this venture of Fr. Putz and his associates achieves its 
purpose, even though in any such cooperative work the contributions are 
bound to vary in approach to the subject, in style, thoroughness of treatment, 
and merit. Moreover, in such an enterprise some overlapping and repetition 
are unavoidable; but the variations in length and thoroughness of treatment 
appear excessive, and some essays are marred by indulgence in undue praise 
of individuals, groups, and localities. Only five of the twenty-three contribu- 
tors attempted exhaustive and scholarly treatment of their assigned topic 
with references to substantiate their assertions and claims. The article on 
“The Catholic Church in the Deep South” is quite disappointing, inasmuch 
as interest centers on North Carolina to the practical exclusion of the real 
“deep South.” 

If, as is implied, this volume is designed to serve as a work of reference, 
failure to provide a detailed index is a major obstacle to the realization of 
that objective. Despite this really serious defect, the book should have wide 
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circulation in this country, and we join in the hope that it will also find its 
way into the European market to meet a need so obvious to American 
Catholics. 


West Baden College CHARLES H. METZGER, S.J. 


FRONTIERS IN AMERICAN CATHOLICISM. By Walter J. Ong, S.J. New 
York: Macmillan, 1957. Pp. x + 125. $2.50. 








It is always a pleasure to read Fr. Ong’s work. It is even a pleasure to re- | 


read it. Hence this little collection of his essays, most of them published pre. 
viously in journals, is welcome. The subtitle, ‘““Essays on Ideology and Cul- 
ture,” describes the opusculum perfectly. 

O.’s studies are intuitive approaches to the American Catholic phe- 
nomenon, with an effort to get at their meaning. His eye is sharp and he 
rightly sees high significance in things which might seem at first unimpor- 


tant. He shows some patient annoyance with European ignorance of Ameri- | 


can Catholicism, an ignorance covered up with erroneous generalizations, 
He describes American Catholicism as defensive, existentially ready to 
change but ideologically conservative. The American Catholic always 
wishes to restore a past moment of the Church, and usually that moment 
never was. 

In the light of his familiarity with the Renaissance and medieval milieu, 
O. shows some new departures in Catholic America. In the medieval period, 
for example, business was considered unworthy and even evil; the American 
Catholic has made business a Christian career and an apostolate. The 
American Catholic college is anxious to be a liberal formation, and in this 
effort the Middle Ages and the Renaissance are conceived as models. But 
it is here that the American is creative without knowing it. The Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance had no institutions where the arts and the sciences 





were pursued disinterestedly. The American Catholic rarely thinks of the | 


things he has created and takes pride in things which are the fruit of a 
defence mentality rather than advancing contributions. O. discreetly criti- 
cizes our fake medievalism. 

Anyone interested in the American Catholic reality will find in O.’s little 
book substantial help to understand this paradoxical but impressive fact in 
process. 


Woodstock College GUSTAVE WEIGEL, S.J. 
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THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES OF AMERICA. By John A. Hardon, S.J. 
Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1956. Pp. xxiv + 366. $5.00. 

With the increase of Catholic interest in Protestantism, the need of 
factual information concerning the Protestant denominations and churches 
of America has been acutely felt. Older works describing the Protestant 
churches and sects of their times are no longer valid as descriptions of what is 
now at hand. Three recent manuals written by Protestants, F. E. Mayer, 
F. S. Mead, and Elmer Clark, give us fairly reliable brief portraits of the 
American Protestant reality. Mayer’s little encyclopedia is perhaps the best. 
However, Catholics spontaneously ask questions which do not occur to a 
Protestant, and hence we need a Catholic encyclopedic report of Protestant 
beliefs, practices, and organizations. Fr. Hardon has met this need in credit- 
able fashion. 

Unlike the studies of Mead and Mayer, H. does not give us a complete 
survey of the Protestant field. He limits himself to the description of sixteen 
larger aggroupations and a synthetic view of the minor sects. The big five— 
Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Lutherans, and Episcopalians—are 
presented. In addition, the Adventists, Quakers, Mormons, Christian 
Scientists, and other lesser but influential churches are also discussed. 

H. should be complimented first of all for the industriousness and pains- 
taking labor involved in his project. Hundreds of books, brochures, periodi- 
cals, and reports had to be read, studied, and collated. The author is also to 
be thanked for telling clearly to Catholic questioners the creeds, polities, 
liturgy, and distinctive spirits of the groups he describes. The book will tell 
most Catholics, clerical and lay, what they wish to know concretely about 
definite Protestant denominations and churches. 

A book of this kind is inevitably exposed to certain deficiencies. First of 
all, everything must be reduced to greatest brevity. Much perforce must be 
omitted, even though it is in itself important. Secondly, it is impossible to say 
authoritatively and exactly what the different churches really hold. The 
denominations are not societal unities and even the organized churches 
give great leeway in matters of dogma. For the reporter there is always the 
danger of using one source as the basis for assertion, but no one source is 
ever authoritative or decisive in Protestant fellowships. The varieties of 
belief and worship in any one federation of congregations are so great that it 
is misleading to make one general statement about them all. The congre- 
gational character of American Protestant churches causes this annoying 
fact. The Protestant principle of individual freedom in the construction of 
dogma makes the fact necessary. 
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The third handicap under which a book like the present must suffer is the 
failure of resonance in a Catholic for Protestant reality. H. tries hard to be 
objective and understanding. In spite of his efforts, he has not succeeded 
altogether. I think of his treatment of the Mormons as an example. He at- 
tributes to them definite dogmas which Mormons widely reject or explain in 
a way not suggested by the author. H.’s presentation of Mormonism be- 
trays a controlled but dynamic lack of sympathy for that church. 

These negative reflections on H.’s book are not directed against the author. 
Whoever would have tried to do this work would have run into the same 
difficulties. To H. we are grateful for his generosity in undertaking a labo- 
rious task. His contribution will please many Catholics of our day. 


Woodstock College GuSTAVE WEIGEL, S.J. 


IGNATIUS VON LoyoLA: SEINE GEISTLICHE GESTALT UND SEIN VER 
MACHTNIS. Edited by F. Wulf, S.J. Wiirzburg: Echter-Verlag, 1956. Pp. 
408. DM 19.80. 

This collection of essays is outstanding among the excellent works on St. 
Ignatius produced during the Ignatian Year. With Hugo Rahner’s /gnatius 
von Loyola: Briefwechsel mit Frauen it throws more new light on the figure 
and legacy of the Saint than would have been thought possible. Fr. Rahner's 
book represents an important step toward the satisfactory biography whose 
lack has long been felt and remarked. This volume, too, will be of consider- 
able use to the future biographer, not least the two contributions due to 
Hugo Rahner, especially the one on Ignatius and Philip Neri. Indeed, it 
appears that Hugo Rahner is in a position to give the Church a scientific 
portrait of one of the greatest churchmen. 

There is much to be praised in this work. Fr. Wulf’s treatment of Ignatius 
as a spiritual director, “one of the greatest the Church has ever had,” is 
masterful. Josef Stierli’s study of Ignatian prayer, which seeks and finds God 
in all things, is probably the first comprehensive and satisfying discussion of 
this much debated problem. Adolf Haas has ventured into the obscure field 
of Ignatian mysticism, using the extant parts of the spiritual diary as 4 
guide. The result is a contribution which raises the discussion of this matter 
to a new level. Karl Rahner’s theology of the “three times” of the election 
touches one of the deepest and most difficult teachings of the Saint. And 
there are other contributions of merit. 

James Brodrick has already suggested that Hugo Rahner’s book on Ig- 
natius and women should be translated into English. It is probably too much 
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to hope that the same may be done for this work. But it certainly will be 
used by those writing on St. Ignatius in English. 


Woodstock College E. A. Ryav, S.J. 


DEAN COLET AND His THEOLOGY. By Ernest William Hunt. London: 
S.P.C.K., 1956. Pp. viii + 142. $4.50. 

This sketch of the great English scholar, theologian, and Dean of St. 
Paul’s is not intended as minute biography. It is a portrait of Colet’s mind 
and character. The book is based on Colet’s own writings and presents him 
to us as humanist, reformer, preacher, exegete, and mystic. The presentation 
is sympathetic, readable, and well-documented, and will be of interest to 
students of the Reformation era. 

The author is an Anglican and seems to favor the view which sees Colet as 
a harbinger of the Anglican ethos. The chapter dealing with Colet the Re- 
former is considerably more extensive than the others. For this reason, and 
because Catholics will find a special interest here, it seems proper to give 
special attention to this section. 

Dean Colet was deeply disturbed by the abuses prevalent in the Church of 
his time. He inveighed against the pride, sensuality, worldliness, and es- 
pecially the avarice of the clergy. He raised his voice against the scandals of 
non-residence, simony, and nepotism, as well as the superstitious use of 
relics, images, and indulgences. In his presentation of these abuses and 
Colet’s opposition to them, H. is perhaps as objective as one can be. Yet his 
statement that “the theologians and the canonists gave their authority to 
idolatry” (p. 59) is unfortunate. The two passages taken from St. Thomas to 
support this view are quite misleading when taken out of context. It is true 
that the theoretical justification for the cult of images has its nuances, but 
the careful reader can hardly accuse St. Thomas of holding a brief for 
idolatry. His integral teaching on the adoration of Christ and of images is 
too clear. Moreover, immediately before the passage cited by H., Thomas 
says in express terms: “Sic ergo dicendum est quod imagini Christi, in quan- 
tum est res quaedam (puta lignum sculptum vel pictum), nulla reverentia 
exhibetur, quia reverentia nonnisi rationali naturae debetur’” (Sum. theol. 
3, q. 25, a. 3). 

From the purely doctrinal viewpoint, the author sees Colet ranged on the 
side of the Reformers in maintaining that the Bible held the whole truth and 
was the ultimate standard of truth. Yet H.’s view is based on slender docu- 
mentation, i.e., on two pages of Colet’s work which, at that, are concerned 
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with discouraging the use of pagan authors as an aid to the interpretation of 
Scripture. 

With regard to the other chief doctrines of the Reformers, H. feels that 
there is scant evidence that Colet espoused them. There is, on the other hand, 
indication that he held the traditional views on justification, transubstantia- 
tion, the sacraments, and the Mass as a sacrifice. Moreover, Dean Colet 
“never questioned the authority of the Pope” (p. 69). “Apparently he 
believed that the reform of the Church could come without a breach with 
Rome” (p. 70). 

John Colet does appear, then, as a crusader for reform within the Church. 
Whether or not this necessarily places him within the Anglican tradition is 
a deeper question. 


Woodstock College Joseru B. Dory, S.J. 


SOLOVYEV, PROPHET OF RUSSIAN-WESTERN Unity. By Egbert Munzer. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. Pp. 154. $4.75. 
All the world has heard of Vladimir Lenin; far too few have ever heard of 


Vladimir Soloviev (pronounced Solovyoff). This Russian Newman was | 


smothered in official oblivion in his homeland because his message was not 
pleasing to the authorities of either Church or state. Newman was much 
misunderstood; Soloviev was muzzled and suppressed. Part of the cause of 
the present oppression of large Christian communities by the followers of 
the upstart Lenin is that responsible Christianity in Soloviev’s time was 
unwilling more fully to accept the yoke of humility and love imposed by its 
true master. Surely, for the lover of truth there could be only one misfortune 
greater than seeing his hero Socrates condemned: that was to be delivered 
to social death himself for the same reason, a passion for seeing things as 
they are. 

Soloviev died too young; he was still ascending. Dr. Munzer calls him the 
prophet of Russian-Western unity. In the future sense he was that. But his 
ambition, and no doubt his calling, was to be architect. Certainly, especially 
under conditions of censure, he had not time to more than outline founda- 
tions. Few followed in his footsteps. The mood of his last months was pessi- 
mistic and weary. He died a disappointed man. His mission had failed ex- 
cept in his own regard. We have no doubt that it is in very close union with 
St. Peter that he now rejoices in the bosom of his beloved Sophia in the 
ranks of the saints. 

The meagre passages accorded to Soloviev in the English-language refer- 
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ence books speak of him as philosopher and apostle of church unity. Cer- 
tainly he loved truth ardently, but in a way he was not a philosopher. For 
him sensible perception is keyed to faith, human and divine; the supernatural 
is interwoven with the natural; he finds trinity in everything. We think he 
is better named a seer, one the more trustworthy because reverent to truth 
and erudite. 

In this field of, shall we say, spiritual philosophy, his thinking is daring, 
powerful, and original. If overconfident in his younger days, he was never 
foolhardy. As he matured, by the energy of his own mind he advanced by 
great strides ever closer to that total Truth which was his God, correcting 
earlier mistakes and prejudices with transparent honesty. 

In any event, as M. points out, it was not his metaphysics which made of 
Soloviev at last the prophet of Russian-Western unity. It was as church 
historian that he found the key to that universal Godmanhood, that free 
theocracy which it became his vocation to preach. It is of this Soloviev 
chiefly that M. writes. The book, therefore, is not a complete study of Solo- 
viev. In it we find little about his forceful social polemics, of his poetry and 
criticism, about his clear and lively style, his unbounded generosity. The 
author’s plan is historical, showing the origins and evolution of the apostle 
of unity. M.’s opinion that certain of the steps in this progress were inti- 
mately connected with deeply emotional experiences in Soloviev’s personal 
life is at least defensible. 

In his epilogue M. suggests a causal sequence between Soloviev’s idea of 
divine humanity and the fibre which binds the Soviet Union together. Strict, 
monastic Orthodox asceticism is suggested as the progenitor of stern atheistic 
communistic discipline; this in answer to the question why a country so 
imperfectly industrialized as Czarist Russia “would accept Marxist Socialism.” 
We doubt the answer, but equally the formulation of the question. Whether 
or not Orthodoxy had maintained itself by “Latinizing”’ and replacing the 
bond of love with the shackles of rule, certainly Marxist Socialism has not 
been “accepted” in the Soviet Union; it has been imposed by force. 

With regard to the two famous syllogisms translated faithfully from Solo- 
viev (p. 7), it is interesting to note that neither conclusion follows from the 
premises. Unless we are mistaken, these should read respectively ‘Therefore 
true being is known through the forms of human thinking” and “Therefore 
true being is cognated only in the states of human consciousness.” M. him- 
self seems to accept them. It would seem, nevertheless, that in each the 
boundaries separating the realm of thought, of abstract being and that of 
sensible material existence, are overstepped without warrant. Of course, 
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this would not matter much to some of the philosophers whose doctrines 
Soloviev was appraising in his Crisis of Western Philosophy, but the “lover 
of truth” himself, we think, would want to reexamine his analysis. 


Russian Center, Fordham University Joun H. Ryper, S.J. 


THE DoctrINAL INSTRUCTION OF RELIGIOUS SISTERS. Translated by a 
Religious of the Retreat of the Sacred Heart. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 
1956. Pp. x + 192. $3.50. 

THE DrIReEcTION oF Nuns. Translated by Lancelot C. Sheppard. West- 
minster, Md.: Newman, 1957. Pp. x + 254. $4.00. 

These two volumes, the sixth and seventh of the widely acclaimed Re- 
ligious Life Series, grew out of recent conferences. During the study days 
organized by the indefatigable Pére Plé, O.P., for the assistance of French 
sisters, clergy and nuns thoroughly discussed the type of instruction requisite 
for the latter to enable them to meet the problems emerging from the progress 
in woman’s education today. Out of every hundred students enrolled in the 
faculties and institutes of France, thirty-five are girls, and this simple num- 
ber suggests a development which is affording woman an active role in 
professional, social, and even political life. This fact, important from the 
sociological and psychological angle, lies at the root of the problem now 
confronting religious. 

The first work listed above poses the question squarely: To what degree 
and under what conditions is it possible for the study of sacred doctrine to 
find a place in the life of female religious? The writer of the opening chapter, 
in masterly manner, marshals the reasons for such study and dissolves the 
arguments advanced against it. This is followed by a fine synthesis of the 
pronouncements of Pius XII on woman’s role in the Church at the present 
time. The progression of modern woman is the title affixed to the third 
paper. It summarizes the ideas expressed during the last century on woman’s 
mission, the social factors that have transformed her position, and her 
reactions: her tendency to individualism, to enlarged independence and 
autonomy, to escape from home and domestic tasks, her desire to feel that 
she is at the crossroads where the economic, social, and political life of mod- 
ern civilization is passing by. A discerning balance-sheet points up the fact 
that, whereas modern woman’s social, civic, and political situations have 
been considerably ameliorated, religious and ethical consequences do not 
always evince proportionate improvement. 

Other provocative chapters are devoted to the doctrinal training of con- 
templatives, the adaptation of secondary and university courses for men to 
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the female level, the evolution of the chief codifications of the data of faith 
and of the great theological syntheses, and to a brief exposition of the mean- 
ing and content of catechetic theology. An enumeration is submitted of the 
endeavors being made nowadays to provide doctrinal training for sisters in 
France; but, encouraging as they are, they do not seem sufficient. There is 
still need of a deep-reaching adaptation of school programmes, pedagogy, 
aims, and the means of attainment. The collective attempt published here 
has no other purpose than to define the question, analyze its essential data, 
record the solutions previously proposed, and suggest others that might 
appear desirable. Much work and groping will be demanded before com- 
pletely satisfactory solutions will have been found. To have faced the prob- 
lem is a first indispensable stage. 

The other volume under review brings us the complete proceedings of a 
national conference held at Versailles, September 9-12, 1953, conceived and 
planned by the organizations which, in France, are concerned with female 
religious, in conjunction with the editorial board of the Revue de communautés 
religieuses. All the members were entrusted with the spiritual care of re- 
ligious, and their objective was to consider, in the light of modern condi- 
tions, the duties and responsibilities of those charged with the formation 
and direction of sisters. The papers, delivered by prominent churchmen, are 
here reproduced under the headings of principles and practice. The first 
part discusses the theology of the religious life of nuns, while the other 
adapts these principles to the priests involved. The first contribution, that 
of Most Reverend G. M. Garonne, Coadjutor Archbishop of Toulouse, ex- 
amines the role of sisters in the present conditions of the Church in France. 
While energetically endeavoring to circumvent the dangers encompassing 
the Church, and zealously cooperating with pastors in the apostolic ministry, 
they are to labor towards the enlightenment and sanctification of the 
modern world. Their lives must be lives of faith and hope and love, and they 
are to be esteemed and appreciated by the clergy. The enormous advantage 
accruing to the Church from an army of consecrated virgins should intensify 
our gratitude and courage. An excellent paper in the form of an historical 
survey of religious life among women from the dawn of Christianity follows 
and supplies the appropriate background for subsequent studies on the 
theology and psychology of nuns and their canonical status. Under the cap- 
tion “Practice” the opportunities and duties of chaplains, confessors, 
preachers, canonical visitors, and ecclesiastical superiors are expounded, 
as well as the policy of the Holy See from Leo XIII to Pius XII. The de- 
finitive form of the papers benefited by the discussions which, under the 
able chairmanship of Fr. Creusen, S.J., concluded the sessions of each day. 
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The resolutions submitted to the French episcopal commission of religious 
and approved by the assembly of French cardinals and archbishops will 
put the reader in possession of the entire work achieved by the Conference. 

Taken in their entirety, these two volumes form a pool of expert knowledge 
and experience in a very vital field and should prove a big asset to priests 
and sisters. The different chapters bristle with information and inspiration, 
clearly and succinctly expressed in idiomatic English, and few readers will 
be aware that they are absorbed in a translation. 


Woodstock College D. J. M. CALLAHAN, S.J. 


THE DEATH AND REBIRTH OF PsycHOLOGy. By Ira Progoff. New York: 
Julian Press, 1956. Pp. 275. $4.00. 

Dr. Ira Progoff has made a study of the basic theories of Freud, Adler, 
Jung, and Rank, who were the pioneers into the subconscious recesses of the 
modern personality. This study is a critical evaluation of the earliest psy- 
choanalytical theories and aims to show the cumulative effect of the 
interplay of the thinking and the interpersonal relationship of these “giants 
of depth psychology.” P.’s investigations have led him to the conclusion 
that the analytical, medical, and scientific techniques employed by the four 
major prophets have involved varying degrees of limitation; yet insofar as 
Freud’s three disciples successively broke away from the classical type of 
analysis, they contributed something positive toward a holistic concept of the 
modern personality based on the findings of depth psychology. The result 
of their collective effort is a delineation of the limits of depth psychology 
as the original analysts had conceived it. At the same time, it indicates the 
direction of a New Depth Psychology that is supra-scientific, synthetic 
rather than analytical, intuitive and creative rather than intellectual, 
“spiritual” rather than material, and holistic rather than reductive. The 
book’s purpose is to present the integrated synthesis of the partial truths each 
of the pioneers contributed, so that the result is a new therapy based on 
principles of a New Depth Psychology, which in turn presents a modern 
concept of the human personality in its unity, magnitude, and spiritual 
wholeness. The concept of personality presented here concerns man, not 
only as he is in himself, but also as he exists in society, in his actual cultural 
environment, and in the historical evolution of that culture. 

The particular merit of the author’s thesis is that it is based on the latest 
developments in the thinking of the original four, and conclusions are well 
documented by revealing quotations from both published and private state- 
ments. He has also carried his investigation into the deeper area of the per- 
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sonalities involved, considering their own personal situation and history, and 
the influence of their relationships with each other. Each was influenced in 
his thinking by his own history, and each had to take into consideration the 
principles set forth by the others. 

Freud, who in his earlier years reduced the dynamics of human behavior 
to the “nothing but” pleasure principle, in his later years wrote an essay 
called Beyond the Pleasure Principle, where he said: ‘“We must be patient 
and await fresh methods and occasions of research. We must be ready, 
too, to abandon a path that we have followed for a time, if it seems to be 
leading to no good end. Only believers, who demand that science shall be 
a substitute for the catechism they have given up, will blame an investiga- 
tion for developing or even transforming his views.’’ The dead end of 
Freud’s analytical and reductive point of view was that he saw man as 
nothing but a material being at the mercy of deterministic biological urges. 

From the first moment when he dissected the mind into conscious and 
subconscious, Freud destroyed the unity of personality. His analogy in 
The Ego and the Id of what takes place between the conscious person and his 
subconscious instinctual drives reveals the disunity in this conception of 
man: “In its relation to the id, the ego is like a man on horseback who has to 
hold in check the superior strength of the horse; with this difference, that the 
rider seeks to do so with his own strength, while the ego uses borrowed forces. 
The illustration may be carried further. Often a rider, if he is not to be parted 
from his horse, is obliged to guide it where it wants to go; so in the same way 
the ego constantly carries into action the wishes of the id as if they were its 
own” (quoted by Progoff, p. 156). 

Adler went beyond the biological in man to seek a “wholeness” of the 
human personality beyond self in “social feeling,” which is something more 
than mere sociability. It is a basic harmony with cosmic facts, a “belong- 
ingness,” not only to all men, but with all things in the universe. Thus the 
wholeness of the human personality is not only self-contained, but extends 
beyond the individual to a cosmic experience of all things. 

Jung deepened the concept of the unconscious and distinguished the 
“personal” from the “collective unconscious.”’ Whereas Freud’s concept of 
the unconscious was negative, Jung made it dynamic and teleological, and 
in terms of the residue of history and culture he sought to understand the 
functioning of the psyche through its inner purposes as a constructive 
unity. The Self is both the beginning and the end of the individual, in that it 
contains all the potentialities of the human species and is also the culminat- 
ing phase of a process of psychological integration which Jung has called 
“Individuation.” In Paracelsica Jung has given us the following very re- 
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vealing description of his concept of the Self: ‘“The Self that encompasses me 
also encompasses many others... It does not belong to me nor is it char- 
acteristically mine, but it is universal. Paradoxically, it is the quintessence 
of the individual, and at the same time a continuum for all (collectivum)” 
(quoted by Progoff, p. 186). 

Otto Rank wrote his Beyond Psychology to show the limits of the psy- 
chologies that had gone before, and having passed through the stages of a 
theory of “birth trauma” and a “psychology of the conscious,” he came 
finally to the conclusion that what is most basic in the nature of man is his 
“will to immortality.” Will is the inner integrating principle of the person- 
ality. It uses consciousness as its instrument in order to realize and fulfil the 
potentialities of the personality in the world. In Beyond Psychology Rank 
defines will as “‘an autonomous organizing force in the individual . . . which 
constitutes the creative expression of the total personality and distinguishes 
one individual from another. This individual will, as the united and balancing 
force between impulses and inhibition, is the decisive psychological factor 
in human behavior” (Progoff, p. 206). What the person desires most is 
immortality, and Rank has interpreted human history in terms of this basic 
striving. 

P.’s summary deserves quotation at length (pp. 261-62): 


Beginning with Freud’s analysis of the repressed personal material, the study 
of the unconscious steadily deepened as Adler, Jung and then Rank penetrated 
the historical levels of the psyche. ... They were led to an experience of the 
spiritual core of man’s being, to the seed of personality that unfolds psychologically 
in each person and yet is always more than psychological. They came, in other 
words, to the metaphysical foundation of life that underlies psychology; and since 
each one experienced it in a personal way, each gave it a different name. Freud 
spoke of it as the superego accepting the ego, a characteristically intellectual way 
to describe a basic cosmic experience. Adler called it ‘social feeling’, and through it 
he gained a profound and intimate connection to life. Jung referred to it as the 
‘individuation’ of the ‘self’, an abstract phrase to describe his effort to experience 
the cosmos psychologically by means of symbols. And Rank studied it as ‘the will 
to immortality’, which meant to him man’s inherent need to live in the light of 
eternity. Each of these terms involved a psychological experience, and each of them 
referred ultimately to a contact with a larger realm of reality in which man’s 
psychological nature transcends itself. Individually, Freud, Adler, Jung, and Rank 
came to this culminating insight, and the totality of their experiences forms the 
foundations of the new psychology. 

. .. the old analytical theories were caught in a psychological circle of their own 
creation, and it cut them off from life. To break out of that circle, we require 4 
theory and practice that approaches the human personality with an awareness of 
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its magnitude; and especially one that uses psychological concepts as instruments 
with which to develop man’s spiritual and creative capacities. 


Dr. Progoff’s investigation is valuable because it describes in graphic 
fashion the limitations of the analytical and reductive approach to a study of 
the human personality. It shows also that psychology is beginning to re- 
examine the underlying theories of its therapeutic methods. Such a self- 
examination has led into areas that have been called ‘‘cosmic,’” “meta- 
physical,” “artistic,” and “religious.” The Depth Psychology which thus 
emerges is a deeper insight into the nature of the human personality and 
what it is that constitutes its integrative capacity. Yet there remain areas of 
infection requiring purification. Basically, the source of distortions still 
remaining in the new Emergent Depth Psychology can be traced to the 
influence of materialistic and deterministic evolutionism. The principles of 
such evolutionism are applied to psychic life as to physiological life; they are 
applied to the individual as to the species in culture and history, and the 
relationship or distinction between individual and species is not always clear. 
“Instinctual drive,” ‘compensation,’ “individuation,” and “vital will” 
retain varying degrees of fundamental, unconscious determinism, and 
“meaning of life,” “‘spiritual values,” and “religion” turn out to have 
definitions that are significantly different from our customary understanding 
of these terms. Yet the author in no way conceals these important observa- 
tions and distinctions, so that one need not be deceived by the “meta- 
physical” or “religious” interests of the individuals involved. 


” «66 


St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Ramon A. Di NARDO 
Washington, D.C. 
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INTERNATIONALE ZEITSCHRIFTENSCHAU FUR BIBELWISSENSCHAFT UND 
GRENZGEBIETE 3 (1954-1955) nos. 1-2. Edited by F. Stier. Diisseldorf: 
Patmos Verlag, 1956. Pp. xi + 232.DM 34— The character and 
scope of this highly useful periodical survey have already been described in 
previous reviews; cf. THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 16 (1955) 121. By incorporating 
the suggestions of reviewers, the editor continues to improve it. The present 
volume, however, contains some avoidable mistakes. It would be well for 
the editor to check some proper names; for example, “Etienne Lyonnet”’ 
should be “Stanislaus Lyonnet.” The list of periodicals ought also to be 
scrutinized for typographical and other errors; for example, the place of 
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publication of Unitas should be “Roma” (following the usage for Biblica, 
Verbum Domini, etc.) and not “Rom,” and of the Lutheran Quarterly, 
“Rock Island,” not “Rock Islands.” There is no such journal as “The 
Catholic,” Washington; it should evidently be the Catholic University of 
America Bulletin (cf. Band 1, Heft 1, no. 75 of the “Verzeichnis der 


Zeitschriften’’). 
George S. Glanzman, S.J. 


IMMORTALITE DE L’AME OU RESURRECTION DES MORTS? By Oscar Cullmann. 
Neuchatel: Delachaux & Niestlé, 1956. Pp. 85. A reworking of an 
essay that formed part of the Mélanges in honor of Karl Barth on his seven- 
tieth birthday, with a prologue answering objections provoked by its initial 
appearance. The prologue lays emphasis on the precise point at issue: in the 
text of the New Testament do we find immortality of the soul or resurrection 
of the dead? A comparison of the deaths of Socrates and of Jesus Christ 
illustrates how divergent and incompatible these two notions are. In the 
Greek system death is a friend that liberates the soul from the prison of the 
evil body. Immortality after this liberation is natural to the soul, even more 
natural than its union with the body. From the Jewish point of view death 
is an enemy that destroys life simply and entirely. After-life is not natural 
but requires a special act of re-creation by God. For the early Christian the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ with a spiritual body is a pledge of his own 
future resurrection. The Christian has partially begun this future life of 
regeneration by the present inhabiting of the Holy Spirit. This inhabitation 
continues even after death; the dead are with Christ. On the last day, when 
a new heaven and a new earth will be created, they will rise again through 
the power of the Holy Spirit. Between death and resurrection their con- 
dition is described as sleep; its precise nature is a mystery on which the New 
Testament is silent. Since the NT is in terms of a Jewish and not a Greek 


anthropology, the answer to the question posed by the title of the book } 


is clear: whatever may be the value of the Greek insight on immortality of 
the soul, it is not contained in the NT. The NT clearly teaches a resurrection 
of the dead, body and soul, on the last day by a new act of creation. 


John S. Nelson, S.J. 


Saint PAUL: THE APOSTLE OF THE GENTILES. By Justo Pérez de Urbel, 
O.S.B. Translated by Paul Barrett, O.F.M.Cap. Westminster, Md.: New- 
man, 1956. Pp. xii + 430. $5.00 A popularization based solidly ona 
profound appreciation of the writings and spirit of Paul. Although footnotes 
have been kept to the minimum possible, in accordance with Fr. Pérez’ 
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purpose, he has succeeded in presenting a detailed analysis and critique 
of controversial issues related to Paul’s life and theology. Out of a broad 
knowledge of classical antiquity, Catholic theology, and a deep love for his 
subject, he has fashioned an attractive portrait of Paul the man, the saint, 
the theologian, the writer, the missionary. A plausible reconstruction of 
scattered historical events, vividly described and dramatically narrated, 
frames the portrait. The charming appeal of the original has been retained 
by a skilful translation. 
D. Maruca, S.J. 


La PERSECUTION DU CHRISTIANISME DANS L’EMPIRE ROMAIN. By Jacques 
Moreau. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1956. Pp. 141. The 
very concept of persecution entails ideological and emotional overtones 
that do not facilitate the task of those who endeavor to study objectively 
its historical meaning. This book constitutes an honest and often successful 
attempt in this respect. Its main usefulness consists in providing the layman 
with a handy survey of the main documents and historical data. Some 
statements, however, will surprise the informed reader; e.g., that the or- 
thodox adversaries of the Gnostics “took violently to task the whole of 
Greco-Roman civilization.” Most specialists will likewise disagree with 
M.’s interpretation of the letters of St. Ignatius of Antioch, and will find 
his skepticism on their authenticity outmoded. 

Paul Lebeau, S.J. 


La MORAL DE SAN AGUSTIN. Edited by Gregorio Armas, O.R.S.A. Madrid: 
Difusora del Libro, 1955. Pp. 1182. 250 pesetas. Culled from the 
works of St. Augustine, this mammoth book by Fr. Armas promises to be a 
definitive collection of St. Augustine’s moral teachings. Following the general 
plan of moral theology manuals, Fr. Armas has put order into what could 
have been easily a chaotic exposition of moral doctrines scattered through- 
out the letters and works of Augustine. The author has judiciously limited 
himself to a prefatory explanation of the scope of his book and a brief 
appreciation of Augustine’s influence on moral theology, happily allowing 
the Saint to speak for himself through the rest of the book by means of 
carefully chosen texts. Although some are fragmentary, in general one can 
get a very good over-all view of Augustine’s moral doctrine. While it does 
not attempt to steal the thunder from Mausbach’s Ethics of St. Augustine, 
Fr. Armas’ book will become a ready-reference guide and, in this bilingual 
edition (Spanish-Latin), a boon to students of Augustine. 

Joseph Castillo, S.J. 
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THE INCARNATION IN THE SERMONS OF SAINT PETER CHRYSOLOGUS. By 
Robert H. McGlynn. Mundelein, Ill.: St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, 1956, 
Pp. 150. By a systematic presentation of his sermons dealing with 
the Incarnation, M. attempts to vindicate Chrysologus’ right to the title 
“doctor of the universal Church.” The doctrine of Chrysologus appears 
generally orthodox. A few passages, however, are difficult to explain; e.g., 
“Father of two sons, since the divinity is now mixed with humanity,” and 
“In one single body God and man are mixed” (p. 89). While Peter almost 
invariably avoids the term theolokos, he does call Mary the Mother of Christ 
who united human and divine natures in one person. A noteworthy character- 
istic of the sermons is their lack of metaphysical argumentation: the hearers 
were mostly unlettered, and the preacher was part of the Western, more 
practical theological tradition. M.’s work is valuable as a scholarly evalu- 
ation of Chrysologus’ theology of the Incarnation. We miss, however, a 
résumé or explicit judgment in the conclusion regarding Peter’s worthiness 
for the title “doctor,” the problem which prompted the dissertation— 
though M.’s sympathies obviously lie with the Saint. 

Leo H. Larkin, S.J. 


A ScnoLastic MISCELLANY: ANSELM TO OcKHAM. Edited and translated 
by Eugene R. Fairweather. The Library of Christian Classics 10. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1956. Pp. 457. $5.00. This volume is designed 
to illustrate the principal interests of the great Scholastic theologians of 
the Middle Ages. The first section is devoted to Anselm of Canterbury and 
includes in addition to shorter excerpts a translation in full of the Proslogion 
and the Cur Deus homo. The second section is given over to the ‘Theologians 
of the Twelfth Century” and includes relatively brief passages from the 
canonists Ivo of Chartres and Gratian and from the theologians John of 
Salisbury, Anselm of Laon, Abelard, the Victorines, and Peter Lombard. 
The third section, ‘The Thirteenth Century and After,” is introduced by a 
general survey of later medieval thought, but the authors represented, 
Bonaventure, Matthew of Aquasparta, Scotus, and Ockham, all belong to 
the Franciscan School. This choice of a single school was determined by 
the relation of the present volume to Volume 11, which will be devoted 
wholly to Thomas Aquinas. Besides a comprehensive general bibliography 
of material dealing with medieval history, the medieval Church, culture, 
theology, and philosophy, each of the three sections is prefaced by a par- 
ticular bibliography and introduction to the authors cited. Of particular 
value is the editor’s general introduction, which treats with sympathy and 
understanding the intellectual achievement of medieval Christendom. 


Paul F. Palmer, S.J. 
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Crown OF GLory. By Alden Hatch and Seamus Walshe. New York: 
Hawthorn Books, 1957. Pp. 251. $4.95. A popular but dignified 
portrait of Pope Pius XII. Writing with the same fast-paced style which 
made his biographies of the Eisenhowers, Clare Boothe Luce, General 
Patton, and others best sellers, Mr. Hatch has achieved objectivity without 
sacrificing the intimacy of a reporter’s roving eye. The chapter, “Hey, 
Mister Cardinal,” is characteristic of the engaging informality of this 
treasury of pleasantly told anecdotes from the life and reign of Pius XII. 
The collaboration of Prof. Seamus Walshe of Notre Dame International 
School in Rome is undoubtedly responsible for the total absence of the 
glaring misconceptions often found in books written by Protestants about 
the Catholic Church. Although H. spent two years researching his subject, 
he has allowed the life of Pius XII to unfold without the hindrance of a 
ponderous commentary. He tells his story simply and interestingly, com- 
plementing the narration with rare photographs and illustrations. Catholics 
will find new insights in this warmly human account of Pius XII from his 
early years and achievements to his election as Pope and his vision of Christ 
in his recent illness. Protestants will find new understanding of Pius XII’s 
mission to sanctify from this account written by one of their own. Protestants 
and Catholics will find in the last chapter, “A Protestant Looks at the 
Pope,” H.’s personal answer to the inevitable question of what he thinks of 
Pius XII. 

Miguel A. Casals, S.J. 


THE MorRALIty oF HysTERECTOMY OPERATIONS. By Nicholas Lohkamp, 
0.F.M. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University, 1956. Pp. xi + 206. $2.25. 
In this doctoral dissertation Fr. Lohkamp ably tackles a medico-moral 
problem much discussed in recent years. After a brief introduction and a 
review of the general moral principles concerning mutilation and steriliza- 
tion, L. takes up in detail when and for what reasons hysterectomy oper- 
ations are currently performed. In the light of the general moral principles 
conclusions are then set forth concerning the morality of such operations. 
The result is a vast amount of work, involving familiarity with recent de- 
velopments in both the medical and moral fields. Although one may at 
times disagree with L.’s conclusions (for example, in the controversial 
“scarred uterus” case), they are in general carefully thought out, and in 
disputed cases L. strives to present both sides in an eminently fair fashion. 
Two minor defects: an excessive use of italics for emphasis, especially in the 
section dealing with general principles; and the omission of any notice 
that the lengthy bibliography includes only material published by the end 
of 1954, although some articles and at least one book, cited in the footnotes, 
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appeared in 1955. These two points, however, do not detract from the many 
admirable features of the work, and its value for the priest and the profes- 
sional man of medicine. 

Robert L. Mahoney, S.J. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF Morats. Edited by Vergilius Ferm. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956. Pp. x + 682. $10.00. This is not a 
mere dictionary of ethical concepts and names but a scholarly reference 
work. There are only sixty entries, approximately, varying in length from 
five to fifteen pages and contributed by names recognized in their respective 
fields. They treat the major religions of mankind and expose the better- 
known moral philosophies from the Zoroastrian to modern pragmatism. 
The gamut of great names is run from Socrates through Aquinas to Bertrand 
Russell. The treatment is mainly historical and anthropological, marked by 
commendable calm and objectivity. Not only moral theory is presented but 
moral practice as well; for example, the mores of primitive peoples are re- 
ported by anthropologists in the field. The book is cross-referenced in 
detail. 

Robert H. Springer, S.J. 


QUAESTIONES CANONICAE DE IURE RELIGIOSORUM. By S. Goyeneche, 
C.M.F. 2 vols. Naples: D’Auria, 1954, 1955. Pp. viii + 536, 496. Unbound, 
$10.00; bound, $12.00. This is not a systematic treatise De religiosis, 
but a two-volume collection of responses of the author’s thirty years of 
writing the “Consultationes” of the Commentarium pro religiosis, arranged 
according to the canons of the Code. Very little has been changed from their 
original form, except in rare instances where corrections were necessary to 
conform to declarations of the Holy See, or where authors cited have changed 
their opinions in later editions of their works. It is not surprising that most 
declarations of the Holy See have only confirmed the doctrine of these 
responses, since the author is one of the leading authorities on questions 
concerning religious and a consultor of the Sacred Congregation for Religious. 
His opinions are always worthy of consideration, even though others may 
differ with him on some points. 

Joseph J. Farraher, S.J. 


OccuLT PHENOMENA. By Alois Weisinger, O.C.S.C. Translated by Brian 
Battershaw. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1957. Pp. xvi + 294. $5.00. 
A well-documented, perceptive attempt to preserve a fine balance be- 
tween a materialistic theory of waves as the cause of occult phenomena and 
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a deus ex machina demonology that is seldom genuinely scientific. In the 
first part W. postulates that the human soul retains vestiges of the spiritual 
powers possessed by Adam before the fall, and, although connected with the 
body, it may at times partially escape and thus achieve what is ordinarily 
impossible. When the soul becomes partly body-free, as in sleep (natural, 
pathological, or artificial), the “‘paradisal residue” of the preternatural gifts 
is free to produce various forms of occult phenomena. W. locates this theory 
in the framework of Thomistic philosophy and theology, showing that occult 
phenomena, rightly understood, are compatible with Catholic doctrine. In 
the second half of the book W. applies his theory convincingly to the varied 
manifestations of telepathy, clairvoyance, etc. The final chapter discusses 
the application of the theory to mysticism. The whole study is a level- 
headed attempt to show that the Church has nothing to fear from modern 
discoveries in occultism. W.’s treatment of miracles, e.g., is remarkably well 
balanced. No less sane is his discussion of mysticism and of second sight as a 
form of true prophecy, although one may argue with his seemingly over- 
strict condemnation of hypnotism. Theologians and experts in occultism 
may find objections against W.’s theory, but it is a firm step forward into a 
field largely uncharted, an honest effort to relate Catholic theology to 
modern psychological research. It will do much to counteract the more 
sensational tendencies of the journalistic school. 
Joseph A. Galdon, S.J. 


NINEVEH AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. By André Parrot. Translated by 
B. E. Hooke. New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. 96. $2.75. 
This third number in the Studies in Biblical Archaeology correlates epigraphic 
and archaeological evidence, found chiefly in the ruins of Nineveh, with 
accounts contained in the OT for the period 900-600 B.C. Because of their 
substantial agreement the two sets of records clarify each other. There are 
suggested solutions for discrepancies and disputed points. In addition, the 
brochure contains a short history of the archaeological explorations of 
Nineveh, twenty-five illustrations, two chronological tables showing in 
synoptic columns the rulers of the nations concerned, and a select 
bibliography. 


BEGEGNUNGEN IN MEINEM LEBEN. By Max Meinertz. Miinster: Aschen- 
dorff, 1956. Pp. 68. DM 4.50. A warm and personal sketch of the 
author’s long life as a priest and Scripture scholar. Since Dr. Meinertz was 
born in 1880, he can offer many valuable and personal observations on 
famous men who have long since passed to their reward and who are known 
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to most of us only through the medium of books. He also throws many 
interesting sidelights on the history of German education in both the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Modestly focusing attention on his 
friends rather than on himself, M. devotes special chapters to Aloys Schaefer, 
Friedrich Althoff, Cardinal Schulte, and Augustinus Pascha. 


MANUALE THEOLOGIAE DOGMATICAE 3: DE VERBO INCARNATO, DE BEATA 
VIRGINE Maria, DE GRATIA CHRISTI ET DE VIRTUTIBUS INFUSIS. By Fran- 
cisco X. de Abdrzuza, O.F.M.Cap. Madrid-—Buenos Aires: Ediciones Stu- 
dium, 1956. xxi + 651. 170 pts. This second edition of A.’s work 
is extended in practically all its parts. He has tried to incorporate the latest 
scientific work in his sections concerning the election and predestination of 
Mary as the Mother of God. Using Scotus’ opinion concerning the primacy 
of Christ and His mother, he defends his position on the proximate and 
immediate cooperation of Mary in the work of redemption. The treatise on 
grace contains an extended explanation of the inhabitation of the Holy 
Spirit in terms of sanctifying grace and the other supernatural gifts. 


DE SANCTISSIMA EucHARISTIA. By Joseph Filograssi, S.J. 6th ed.; Rome: 
Gregorian University, 1957. Pp. 483. Like previous editions of the 
same work, the present volume treats only selected questions on the 
Eucharist. This new edition, however, not only incorporates the more modern 
developments in Eucharistic theologizing but includes, by way of prologue, 
a detailed discussion of theological method according to the norms recently 
given by the Holy See, especially in Humani generis. Of particular timeliness 
is a brief appendix on the remarks of Pope Pius XII to the participants of 
the International Congress of Pastoral Liturgy. On that occasion (September 
22, 1956), the Holy Father censured a contemporary interpretation of the 
Real Presence. 


¥ COMMUNICATION OF NON-CATHOLICS IN CATHOLIC RELIGIOUS RITES. By 
John A. Prah, O.C.D. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University, 1956. Pp. 
xii + 177. In the present-day movement toward increased co- 
operation and unified programs of civic action among religious groups, this 
doctoral dissertation should prove helpful in clarifying the principles in- 
volved in how far Catholics may permit those outside the Church to par- 
ticipate in our liturgical and religious life. In six chapters P. takes the 
inquirer from the preliminary notions of the magisterial teaching through 
an historical survey of the question, then treats of the problems involved 
under the general headings of non-Catholics and the sacraments, the Mass, 
sacramentals, prayers, indulgences, and miscellaneous questions. There are 
six pages of bibliography and a detailed index. 
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INTRODUCTIO IN CopICEM. By Udalricus Beste, O.S.B. 4th ed.; Naples: 
M. D’Auria, 1956. Pp. 1100. $10.00. Intended both as a text for 
seminarians and as a handy reference for pastors, this work by a consultor 
of the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office begins with a short introduc- 
tory treatise on the fundamentals of canon law, the Church as a perfect 
society, and the relations between Church and state. Then, adopting the 
exegetico-practical method, B. presents a scholarly and concise commentary 
on all the canons which require explanation and elucidation. Recent decrees, 
decisions, and instructions of the Holy See, e.g., on secular institutes, the 
ecumenical movement, the Eucharistic fast, and evening Masses, have been 
embodied into the text. The format is eminently legible, with the more 
technical problems set off in fine print. An alphabetical index, which is 
complementary to the analytical index attached to the Code itself, enhances 
its value as a manual of study. 


THE NEw RitvAL—LItTurRGy AND SOCIAL ORDER. 16th National Liturgical 
Week, Worcester, Mass., 1955. Elsberry, Mo.: The Liturgical Conference, 
1956. Pp. viii + 212. $2.00. “The Liturgical Conference seeks to aid 
the hierarchy in promoting greater active and intelligent participation in 
the liturgy.” In his address of welcome Bishop Wright called the liturgy 
“faith prayed.” Archbishop O’Hara explained the steps taken to present the 
request of the American bishops to the Sacred Congregation of Rites and the 
consequent approval of their request for a new Collectio rituum anglicae 
linguae. The Ritual in the vernacular was sought because the liturgy of the 
Ritual is a powerful means of instruction in the mysteries of the Christian 
faith. Liturgists then spoke on the richness of the sacraments, the liturgy 
as a source of vocations, and the liturgy in religious life. The remainder of 
the Liturgical Week explained the present crisis as a “quest for unity.” The 
Mass is the solution, the Mass in the economic, political, and international 
order, in interracial justice, and in family life, and as the source and center 
of the lay apostolate. The final talk was on the social character of the 
sacraments. 


KIRCHENGESCHICHTE 3/1: Dre NEUZEIT UND DIE NEUESTE ZEIT. By Karl 
Bihlmeyer; rev. by Hermann Tiichle. 11th and 12th ed.; Paderborn: F. 
Schéningh, 1955. Pp. 287. DM 12. With the publication of this 
first section of the third and final volume, Hermann Tiick'e nears the com- 
pletion of a revised and enlarged edition of Bihlmeyer’s history of the 
Church. Thoroughly scholarly and replete with references to source ma- 
terial, this volume treats only Die Neuseit, leaving Die neueste Zeit for future 
publication. Die Neuzeit is divided into two periods: the age of the Reforma- 
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tion and the Counter-Reformation, and the age of royal absolutism. The 
first period embraces the time from Luther’s revolt against the Church to the 
peace of Westphalia (1517-1648). The second covers the time from the peace 
of Westphalia to the outbreak of the French Revolution (1648-1789). 


Los SALMANTICENSES: SU VIDA Y SU OBRA. ENSAYO HISTORICO Y PROCESO 
INQUISITORIAL DE SU DOCTRINA SOBRE LA INMACULADA. By Enrique del 
Sdo. Corazén, O.C.D. Chamartin, Madrid: Espiritualidad, 1955. Pp. xlii + 
278. 65 pts. An abstract of the author’s doctoral dissertation, ac- 
cepted by the Pontifical University of Salamanca in 1954. In it the life and 
work of the Salmanticenses are described, as well as the numerous difficulties 
they had to overcome in order to complete successfully the composition of 
their famous Cursus theologicus. From chapter 5 on, the author makes an 
historical and critical analysis of the inquisitorial process against the doctrine 
on the Immaculate Conception, held by the Salmanticenses. The two theses 
of the redemption and debitum of our Lady are fully treated and examined. 


WritinGs oF EpirH STEIN. Selected, translated, and introduced by Hilda 
Graef. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1956. Pp. 206. $3.75. To give 
English-speaking readers a representative picture of Edith Stein’s intel- 
lectual and religious personality, the editor has translated three brief 
spiritual writings, an essay on the knowledge of God (which has already 
appeared in the Thomist for July, 1946), three articles on the education of 
women, and two brief philosophical selections. No attempt is made in this 
anthology to give an adequate presentation of S.’s phenomenological phi- 
losophy, since English translations of her two principal works, Finite and 
Infinite Being and The Science of the Cross, are being prepared for publication. 


PROCEEDINGS: SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY OF CATHOLIC 
COLLEGE TEACHERS OF SACRED DoctrRINE, Aprit 2-3, 1956. Washington, 
D.C.: Dunbarton College, n.d. Pp. 131. Papers on the finality of 
teaching and of laymen, the responsibility of the teacher of sacred doctrine 
for the Catholic formation of the student, the particular responsibility of the 
marriage-course teacher, and the progress and prospects of the SCCTSD. 
Some of the more interesting problems discussed: methods of communicating 
truly theological, and therefore primarily speculative, knowledge to students 
shallow in philosophy; harmonization of the demands of intellectual re- 
spectability with the goal of graduating persons securely en route towards a 
fuller Christian life; and the special function of laymen in the Church. In 
his presidential address Fr. Fernan wisely counseled that the purpose of 
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college theology teachers is “not to get through the matter but to get a few 
of the basic truths of Christianity ‘through the student’ by way of real, 
appreciative, intellectual assimilation.”” Another contributor warned against 
suspending classes until universal agreement be reached in defining the 
specific goal of the college theology course. Nevertheless, the considerable 
ground won is secure and a meeting so characterized by charity of discussion 
and clarity of expression augurs well for the future of the SCCTSD. 


THE SHROUD OF TuRIN. By Werner Bulst, S.J. Translated by Stephen 
McKenna, C.SS.R., and James J. Galvin, C.SS.R. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1957. 
Pp. xviii + 167. $4.75. This timely English translation of Fr. 
Bulst’s German work, Das Grabtuch von Turin (Frankfurt, 1955), continues 
the emphasis on careful scholarly research. In the original, B. went to all the 
experts in various fields connected with the authenticity of the Shroud— 
exegesis, anatomy, art, textiles, archaeology, history. The translators, with 
equal diligence, have constantly checked each technical term with experts 
in that field to insure accuracy, and final corrections were made by the 
author himself. Thirty-four plates, copious notes, and complete indices 
further enhance the value of this up-to-date summary of the present status 
of the Shroud. For a review of the original German edition, cf. THEOLOGICAL 
StupiEs 16 (1955) 648-49. 


THE INNER SEARCH. By Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B. New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1957. Pp. 230. $3.00. A successful attempt to revitalize basic 
truths familiar to any follower of Christ. Van Zeller’s insight and imagination 
give new meaning to many traditional topics of the spiritual life. Through 
twenty-six chapters he emphasizes the twofold nature of this inner search, 
namely, God’s search for the soul, and the soul, in turn, seeking for God in 
the manifold circumstances of life. Although the book is primarily intended 
for religious, the freshness of Van Zeller’s viewpoint makes this book valuable 
reading for all Catholics. 


Das PROBLEM DER WILLENSFREIHEIT. By Anton Antweiler. Freiburg: 
Herder, 1955. Pp. 204. After carefully defining the problem of the 
freedom of the will, Antweiler reviews various negative solutions. He then 
considers the elements of responsibility, creativity, and authority before 
setting down the conception of freedom. Further investigation is made into 
the nature of freedom and its relationship to natural realities and to values. 
A final section briefly treats freedom as a duty. 
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[All books received are listed here whether they are reviewed or not] 


Scriptural Studies 


Ambroise de Milan. Traité sur |’Evangile de S. Luc; texte latin, intro., tr., 
et notes de Dom Gabriel Tissot, O.S.B. Paris, Editions du Cerf, 1956. 
273p. (Sources Chrétiennes, 45) 

Bauer, Walter. A Greek-English lexicon of the New Testament and other 
early Christian literature; tr. and adapted by William F. Arndt and F. 
Wilbur Gingrich. Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1957. xxxvii, 909p. 
$14.00 

La Bible, livre de priére; textes choisis et traduits par R. Tamisier. Paris, 
Fayard, 1956. 324p. 900 fr. (Textes pour |’Histoire Sacrée) 

Bonsirven, Joseph, S.J. Le témoin du Verbe, le disciple bien-aimé. Tou- 
louse, Apostolat de la Priére, 1956. 239p. 690 fr. 

Bright, John. Early Israel] in recent history writing; a study in method. 
Chicago, Alec R. Allenson, 1956. 128p. $1.75. (Studies in Biblical Theology, 
19) 

Corswant, W. Dictionnaire d’archéologie biblique; revu et illustré par 
Edouard Urech. Neuchatel, Delachaux & Niestlé, 1956. 324p. 20.30 
fr.s. 

Jeremias, Joachim. Jésus et les paiens; tr. de Jean Carrére. Paris, Dela- 
chaux & Niestlé, 1956. 70p. (Cahiers Théologiques, 39) 

LaSor, William Sanford. Amazing Dead Sea scrolls and the Christian 
faith. Chicago, Moody, 1956. 251p. $3.50 

Pérez de Urbel, Justo. Saint Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles; tr. by Paul 
Barrett, O.F.M.Cap. Westminster, Md., Newman, 1956. 430p. $5.00 

Rigaux, B., O.F.M. Saint Paul; les Epitres aux Thessaloniciens. Paris, J. 
Gabalda, 1956. xxxii, 754p. 

Ringgren, Helmer. The Messiah in the Old Testament. Chicago, Alec R. 
Allenson, 1956. 71p. $1.50. (Studies in Biblical Theology, 18) 

Smith, William Benjamin. The birth of the Gospel; a study of the origin 
and purport of the primitive allegory of the Jesus, ed. by Addison Gulick. 
N.Y., Philosophical Library, 1957. xxi, 232p. 

Steele, Algernon Odell. The Bible and the human quest. N.Y., Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1956. 240p. $3.75 


Doctrinal Theology 


Abérzuza, Xaverio de, O.F.M.Cap. Manuale theologiae dogmaticae, III; 
de Verbo incarnato, de beata Virgine Maria, de gratia Christi, de vir- 
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tutibus infusis. Madrid, Ed. Studium, 1956. (2a ed.). xxi, 651p. 195 
ptas. 

Belloli, Luigi. La teologia dell’assunzione corporea di Maria SS. dalla 
definizione dommatica dell’Immacolata Concezione alla fine del Secolo 
XIX. Rome, Gregorian Univ. Press, 1956. xxvi, 407p. (Analecta Gre- 
goriana, 79) 

Casamitjana, José Capmany. La resurreccién del Sefior; ensayo de sintesis 
teolégica, oracién inaugural del curso académico 1956-1957. Barcelona, 
Seminario Conciliar de Barcelona, 1956. 110p. 

Colomer, Luis, O.F.M. The Church and creation; tr. by Palmer Rockey. 
Paterson, N.J., St. Anthony Guild Press, 1956. xi, 152p. 

Cullman, Oscar. Immortalité de l’4me ou résurrection des morts? Neu- 
chatel, Delachaux & Niestlé, 1956. 85p. Fr.s. 3.—(L’ Actualité Protestante) 

Filograssi, Joseph, S.J. De sanctissima Eucharistia quaestiones dogmaticae 
selectae. Rome, Gregorian Univ. Press, 1957. (6a ed.). 483p. 

Lombardi, Riccardo, S.J. The salvation of the unbeliever; tr. by Dorothy 
M. White. Westminster, Md., Newman, 1956. 376p. $5.00 

Masure, Eugéne. Le sacrifice du chef. Paris, Editions du Vieux Colombier, 
1957. (2e ed. revue). 407p. 

Sapientia Aquinatis; communicationes IV congressus Thomistici inter- 
nationalis, Romae, 13-17 Septembris 1955. Romae, Officium Libri 
Catholici, 1955. 610p. (Bibliotheca Pontificiae Academiae Romanae S. 
Thomae Aquinatis, 1) 

Sapientia Aquinatis; relationes, communicationes et acta IV congressus 
Thomistici internationalis, Romae, 13-17 Septembris 1955. Romae, 
Officium Libri Catholici, 1956. 324p. (Bibliotheca Pontificiae Romanae 
S. Thomae Aquinatis, 2) 

Scheeben, M.-J. Le mystére de l’Eglise et de ses sacrements; intro., tr., 
notes, et appendices par A. Kerkvoorde, O.S.B. Paris, Editions du Cerf, 
1956. (2e ed.). 190p. (Unam Sanctam, 15) 

The sources of Catholic Dogma; tr. by Roy J. Deferrari from the 30th 
edition of Henry Denzinger’s Enchiridion Symbolorum. St. Louis, Herder, 
1957. xxxiv, 653, (67)p. $8.50 

Thomas Aquinas, St. Somme Théologique; le baptéme et la confirmation; 
tr. et notes par Th. Camelot, O.P. Paris, Editions du Cerf, 1956. (2e ed.). 
424p. 


Moral Theology, Canon Law, Liturgical Questions 


Baumstark, Anton. Nocturna laus; Typen friihchristlicher Vigilienfeier und 
ihr Fortleben vor allem im rémischen und monastischen Ritus, hrsg. aus 
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dem Nachlass von O. Heiming. Miinster Westfalen, Aschendorff, 1957. 
viii, 240p. DM 19.50 (Liturgiewissenschaftliche Quellen und Forschungen, 
32) 

Beste, Udalricus, O.S.B. Introductio in Codicem. Naples, M. D’Auria, 
1956. (4a ed.). 1097p. $10.00 

Bouyer, Louis. La vie de la liturgie; une critique constructive du mouve- 
ment liturgique. Paris, Editions du Cerf, 1956. 332p. (Lex Orandi, 20) 

Conway, William. Problems in Canon Law; classified replies to practical 
questions. Westminster, Md., Newman, 1956. xii, 345p. $5.50 

Daniélou, Jean, S.J. The bible and the liturgy. Notre Dame, Ind., Univ. 
of Notre Dame Press, 1956. x, 372p. $5.25 

Delhaye, Philippe. Le probléme de la conscience morale chez S. Bernard, 
étudié dans ses oeuvres et dans ses sources. Namur, Editions Godenne, 
1957. 120p. (Analecta Mediaevalia Namurcensia, 9) 

Delpini, Francesco. Divorzio e separazione dei coniugi nel diritto romano 
e nella dottrina della chiesa fino al secolo V. Turin, Marietti, 1956. 138p. 
L. 1,000 

Guindon, Roger, O.M.I. Béatitude et théologie morale chez saint Thomas 
d’Aquin. Ottawa, |’Université d’Ottawa, 1956. 260p. 

Harte, Thomas J., C.SS.R. Papal social principles; a guide and digest. 
Milwaukee, Bruce, 1956. ix, 207p. $3.25 

Lazzarato, Damianus. Iurisprudentia pontificia; de metu, cc. 214 et 1087. 
Neapoli, M. D’Auria, 1956. liv, 1380p. $16.00 

Liturgisches Jahrbuch; Vierteljahreshefte fiir Fragen des Gottesdienstes, 
hrsg. vom Liturgischen Institut, 6. Jahr 1956. Miinster Westfalen, 
Aschendorff, 1957. 252p. DM 16.50 

Mueller, John Baptist, S.J. Handbook of ceremonies for Priests and 
Seminarians; revised and re-edited by Adam C. Ellis, S.J. St. Louis, 
Herder, 1956. xvii, 482p. $6.50 

New problems in medical ethics, III; ed. in English by Dom Peter Flood, 
O.S.B., tr. from the French “Cahiers Laénnec” by Malachy G. Carroll. 
Westminster, Md., Newman, 1956. iv, 294p. $4.50 

Prah, John A., O.C.D. Communication of non-Catholics in Catholic 
religious rites. Washington, D.C., Catholic Univ. Press, 1956. xii, 177p. 
(Catholic Univ. of America Studies in Sacred Theology, Second Series, 
98) 

Rodrigo, Lucius, S.J. Praelectiones theologico-morales Comillenses, IV; 
tractatus de conscientia morali, pars altera, theoria de conscientia morali 
reflexa. Santander, Editorial ‘‘Sal Terrae,” 1956. xxvii, 900p. (Bibliotheca 
Comillensis, Series I) 
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Schmidt, Hermanus A. P., S.J. Hebdomada sancta, I; contemporanei 
textus liturgici, documenta piana et bibliographia. Rome, Herder, 1956. 
xix, 300p. L. 1,300 

Sokolich, Alexander F. Canonical provisions for universities and colleges; 
a historical synopsis and a commentary. Wash., D.C., Catholic Univ. 
Press, 1956. x, 180p. $2.00 (Catholic Univ. of America Canon Law 
Studies, 373) 

Stratmann, Francis M., O.P. War and Christianity today; tr. by John 
Doebele. Westminster, Md., Newman, 1956. viii, 135p. $3.00 


History and Biography, Patristics 

Athenagoras. Embassy for the Christians, The resurrection of the dead, 
tr. by Joseph H. Crehan, S.J. Westminster, Md., Newman, 1956. 193p. 
$3.25 (ACW, 23) 

Chestov, Léon. Sola fide; Luther et l’Eglise, tr. du Russe par Sophie Séve. 
Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1957. 157p. 450 fr. 

Crown of glory; the life of Pope Pius XII, by Alden Hatch and Seamus 
Walshe. N.Y., Hawthorn Books, 1957. 253p. $4.95 

Dawson, Christopher. Dynamics of world history; ed. by John J. Mulloy. 
N.Y., Sheed & Ward, 1957. xi, 489p. $6.00 

Die Echtheit des Schrifttums der heiligen Hildegard von Bingen, von 
Marianna Schrader, O.S.B., und Adelgundis Fiihrkétter, O.S.B. Kéln, 
Béhlau-Verlag, 1956. xi, 208p. 20.00 DM 

Ferguson, John. Pelagius; a historical and theological study. Cambridge, 
W. Heffer & Sons, 1956. ix, 206p. 15s. 

Hardon, John A., S.J. The Protestant churches of America. Westminster, 
Md., Newman, 1956. xxiii, 365p. $5.00 

Martimort, Aimé-Georges. L’Etablissement du texte de la Defensio 
Declarationis de Bossuet. Paris, Editions du Cerf, 1956. 286p. 

Orbe, Antonio. S.J. Los primeros herejes ante la persecucién; Estudios 
Valentinianos, Vol. V. Rome, Gregorian Univ. Press, 1956. xi, 314p. 
(Analecta Gregoriana, 83) 

Philoxéne de Mabboug. Homélies; intro., tr., et notes par Eugéne Lemoine. 
Paris, Editions du Cerf, 1956. 564p. (Sources Chrétiennes, 44) 

Pierhal, Jean. Albert Schweitzer; the story of his life. N.Y., Philosophical 
Library, 1957. 160p. $3.00 

The Roman catacombs and their martyrs, by Ludwig Hertling, S.J., and 
Engelbert Kirschbaum, S.J.; tr. by M. Joseph Costelloe, S.J. Milwaukee, 
Bruce, 1956. xiv, 224p. $3.50 

Tertullian. The treatise against Hermogenes; tr. and annotated by J. H. 
Waszink. Westminster, Md., Newman, 1956. vi, 178p. $3.25 (ACW, 24) 
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Tertullian. Treatise on the Incarnation; text ed. with an intro., tr., and 
commentary by Ernest Evans. N.Y., Macmillan, 1956. xliii, 197p. $5.00 

Trusen, Winfried. Um die Reform und Einheit der Kirche; zum Leben und 
Werk Georg Witzels. Miinster Westfalen, Aschendorff, 1957. 84p. DM 
4.80 (Katholisches Leben und Kimpfen im Zeitalter der Glaubensspal- 
tung, 14) 


Ascetical Theology, Devotional Literature 


The direction of nuns; tr. by Lancelot C. Sheppard. Westminster, Md., 
Newman, 1957. x, 259p. $4.00 (Religious Life, 7) 

Healy, Kilian J.,0.Carm. Methods of prayer in the directory of the Carme- 
lite reform of Touraine. Rome, Institutum Carmelitanum, 1956. xvi, 
184p. 

Lawrence, Emeric, O.S.B. Meditating the Gospels. Collegeville, Min- 
nesota, Liturgical Press, 1957. xxiii, 460p. 

Magner, James A. The Catholic priest in the modern world. Milwaukee, 
Bruce, 1957. xi, 291p. $4.75 

The meaning of Christian perfection, by Jordan Aumann, O.P., and David 
L. Greenstock. St. Louis, Herder, 1956. 162p. $3.25 

Van Zeller, Hubert, O.S.B. The inner search. N.Y., Sheed & Ward, 1957. 
ix, 230p. $3.00 


Philosophical Questions 


Conferenze Rosminiane tenute a Milano nel centenario della morte di 
Antonio Rosmini, 1855—1955. Milano, Centro di Cultura Religiosa, 
1956. 209p. L. 800 

Grua, Gaston. La justice humaine selon Leibniz. Paris, Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1956. xii, 415p. 

Roldan, Alejandro, S.J. Metafisica del sentimiento; ensayo de psicologia 
afectiva aplicaciones a la ontologia y axiologia. Madrid, Consejo Sup. de 
Investigaciones Cientificas, 1956. 494p. 

A source book in Indian philosophy; ed. by Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan and 
Charles A. Moore. Princeton, Princeton Univ. Press, 1957. xxix, 684p. 
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Spinoza, Baruch. The road to inner freedom; The Ethics, ed. with intro. 
by Dagobert D. Runes. N.Y., Philosophical Library, 1957. 215p. $3.00 


Special Questions 


Arnaldez, Roger. Grammaire et théologie chez Ibn Hazm de Cordoue; 
essai sur la structure et les conditions de la pensée musulmane. Paris, 
Vrin, 1956. 335p. (Etudes Musulmanes, 3) 
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Bulst, Werner, S.J. The Shroud of Turin; tr. by Stephen McKenna, 
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167p. $4.75 

Christian essays in psychiatry; ed. by Philip Mairet. N.Y., Philosophical 
Library, 1956. 187p. $4.50 
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Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1956. 316p. (Université de 
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Grégoire, Francois. L’Au-dela. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 
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—— Announcing 


WOODSTOCK PAPERS 


Presented by Professors of the Faculty of Theology 
Woodstock College, Maryland 


Edited by: Joun Courtney Murray, S.J., and WALTER J. BurcHarnt, S.J. 


From the Prospectus: 


“Theology is today a matter of interest to a public far more extensive and varied than 
the audience housed within the walls of seminaries and schools of divinity. This is not a 
reference to that type of popularization which almost of necessity involves the sacrifice of 
theological accuracy. There is question here rather of that widespread interest on the 
part of the non-specialist which demands that theology be presented in terms intelligible 
to him. At the same time that he satisfies this demand, the theologian hopes that his 
contribution will be of interest and assistance to his colleagues in the field. . . . 

“It is a growing conviction of the Jesuit professors who constitute the Pontifical Faculty 
of Theology at Woodstock, Maryland, that there is room for a medium through which their 
reflections can be communicated, a medium other than the technical theological journals, 
less substantial than a book, less superficial than a lecture. 

“Another periodical hardly seems to be the answer. The professors of Woodstock College 
think rather in terms of a series of studies, occasional papers, in which their meditations 
on theological questions and on themes which can be illumined by theology may be 
presented. The WOODSTOCK PAPERS have been projected to meet this need. Several 
brochures in the series will appear each year. They will have a wide variety of subjects, 
but each will have some relevance to theology. The papers will be scholarly, but not for 
the specialist. It is hoped that they will be not unworthy of the theologian’s notice, yet of 
interest and profit to those who are not theologians. The brochures will vary in length and 
will include, when a wider public interest seems to call for them, reprints from more 
specialized media. .. . 

“Mr. J. William Eckenrode, of the Newman Press, has graciously agreed to publish 
the new venture and promised that the first numbers of the WOODSTOCK PAPERS will 
appear in the fall of 1957.” 


Ready in the fall: 


A CATHOLIC PRIMER OF THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 
Gustave Wetcet, S.J. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE PATRISTIC AGE CONCERNING MARY’S DEATH 
Watter J. Burcuarot, S.J. 


THE SCHOOL QUESTION IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Joun Courtney Mouraay, S.J. 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
Georce S. Gianzman, S.J. 
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Moral theology volumes ready... 


MAN AND HIS HAPPINESS, Vol. Ill, and 
VIRTUES AND STATES OF LIFE, Vol. IV 
A. M. Henry, O.P., editor 


Both volumes of The Theology Library probe into the live area of 
theological thought in search of answers to modern moral problems, 
With emphasis on positive theology, these volumes consider the nature 
of a free act, the nature of law and authority, the influence of grace in 
the human act, and the positive development of human and supernatural - 
virtues. 

Volume III, 464 pp., $6.50 
Volume IV, 792 pp., $8.75 


The Catholic Church, UV. S. A. 


Edited by Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. 

A scholarly inquiry into the life, history, organization, diversity and 

influence of the Catholic church in the United States. Includes statistics 

on every diocese. $5.95 
At All Bookstores 


FIDES PUBLISHERS, Chicago 19, Illinois 














Ready now: 


THE IMAGE OF GOD IN MAN 
ACCORDING TO ST. CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA 


by Water J. BurcHarpr, S.J. 


Volume 14 in the series of monographs, Studies in Christian Antiquity, edited by 
Johannes Quasten of the Catholic University of America, is the first full-length, 
exhaustive study of Cyril’s conception of the divine image in man. Cyril’s theology 
of the image is presented in the context of his intellectual background: Irenaeus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Athanasius, Gregory of Nyssa. 


Pages xvi + 194 $3.00 


Order from: 


WOODSTOCK COLLEGE PRESS 
WOODSTOCK, MARYLAND 




















